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2  NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF    WOOL   MANUFACTURERS. 

In  the  month  of  April  there  was  so  much  uncertainty  about 
the  amount  of  wool  that  would  actually  be  available  within  the 
year,  that  the  Joint  Committee  of  Wool  Manufacturers  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  while  advising  the 
government  to  discontinue  the  use  of  cotton  in  all  but  the  light- 
est army  fabrics,  recommended  very  earnestly  that  a  moderate 
amount  of  the  better  grades  of  reworked  wool  be  introduced  into 
the  heavy  army  overcoating  and  blankets.  This  was  urged  not 
because  any  actual  wool  famine  was  immediately  apprehended, 
but  in  order  to  conserve  the  new  wool  supply  with  a  prudent 
view  to  the  future  —  because  it  had  been  impressed  upon  the 
manufacturers'  committee  by  our  government  officials  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  accumulate  year  after  year,  if  the  war 
endured  so  long,  an  increased  stock  of  wool  on  hand  in  the 
United  States,  as  distinctively  a  military  measure  and  as  a  safe- 
guard against  possible  interruptions  of  ocean  transportation. 
Moreover,  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  Commercial 
Economy  Board  initiated  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  the  largest 
possible  use  of  reworked  wools  and  the  largest  possible  conserva- 
tion of  new  wools  in  the  civilian  clothing  of  the  people. 

These  measures,  energetically  carried  forward,  have  undoubt- 
edly served  their  purpose  and  prevented  any  alarming  immediate 
depletion  of  the  wool  stores  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  the  increase  in  numbers 
of  the  armies  of  this  country,  the  military  demand  for  wool  will 
prove  more  and  more  absorbing  —  every  contingent  of  a  million 
raised  for  the  national  service  requiring  for  a  year's  use  a  net 
increase  of  100,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool  in  the  amount  avail- 
able for  consumption  in  this  country. 

Through  the  year  1917  from  April  onward  the  military  situa- 
tion has  dominated  the  entire  wool  market.  Anticipating  this 
fact,  the  recommendation  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  wool  trade  in  April  last  that  the  government  take 
over  the  entire  stock  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  and  fix  a  fair 
and  proper  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  extrava- 
gant increase  and  insuring  a  supply  of  material  first  of  all  for 
mills  engaged  on  army  and  navy  fabrics.  But  this  recommenda- 
tion was  not  accepted  and  enforced  by  the  authorities  in 
Washington. 

Thereupon,  inevitably,  a  steady  increase  in  wool  prices  set  in, 
continuing  actively  to  and  through  the  autumn,  in  the  face  of 


Wool  Product  of  thb  United  States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . . 
Rhoile  Island  . . . 

Connecticut 

New  Vork 

New  Jersey 

PennsyWania  . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland  

West  Virginia  . . 

Kentucky  

Ohio  ■ 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa   

Missouri 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi  . . . . 

Louisiana 

Arkansas    

Tennessee   


Kansas   

Nebraska 

South  Diikota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Nevada  

Utah 

Colorado 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Texas  

Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. . 


10%  fine, 
5%  fine. 


90%  medium 
95%  medium 
80%        " 


30%  fine. 
Medium. 
60%  fine, 
Medium. 


70%  medium 
40%  medium. 


75%  fine, 
Medium 
65%  fine 
257„    " 
Medium 
10%  fine, 
5%    " 
5%    " 
10%    " 
5%    " 


25%  medium  . 


3.^%,  medium  . 
75%       " 


90%  medium  . 

95%       •' 
95% 

90%        " 
95%        "         . 


Fine,  fine  med.,  and  medium 


.S3%  fall.  67%  spring 

Fine,  fine  med.,  and  medium 


Totals 

Palled  Wool. 


Total  Product,  1917 


25%  fall,  75%  spring 

Fine,  fine  med,  and  medium 


126,000 

27,000 

80,000 

18,000 

4,000 

1  14,000 

517,000 

15,000 

650,000 

5,000 

126,000 

540,000 

619,000 

,8«6,000 

,107,000 

619,000 

490,000 

334,000 

380,000 

633,000 

684,000 


8,874,000 


450,000 
145,000 

24,000 
157,000 
127,000 
106,000 
149,000 
156,000 

78,000 
423,000 


1,815,000 


190,000 
256,000 
612,000 
192,000 
1,425.000 
1,705,000 
,980,000 
594,000 
,610,000 
,740,000 
,438,000 
1,053,000 
,378,000 
897,000 
,176,000 
,435,000 
77,000 


24,658,000 


35,347,000 


Average 

Weight  per 

Fleece. 


6.6 
6.7 
7.3 
6.5 
6.2 
55 
6.8 
6.2 
6.5 
6.8 
6.0 
50 
4.8 
7.4 
7.4 
7.0 
7.9 
7.9 
7.8 
7.7 
7.0 


4.6 
3.8 
4.0 
2.9 
2.8 
.3.3 
3.3 
3.6 
4.5 
4.2 


7.6 
7.5 
7.3 
7.4 
7.6 
8.2 
7.6 
8.4 
8.2 
7.0 
7.3 
7.6 
6.4 
6.5 
5.8 
7.0 
6.5 


Pounde. 

833,000 

183,000 

597,000 

119,000 

24,000 

75,000 

3,514,000 

80,000 

4,225,000 

31,000 

758,000 

2,695,000 

2.969,000 

13,923,000 

8,192,000 

4,332,000 

3,855,000 

2,636,000 

2,964,000 

4,H75,000 

4,810,000 


61,690,000 


1,862,000 
553,000 
95,000 
455,000 
365,000 
3.50,000 
491,000 
560.000 
3,50,000 

1,776,000 


6,847,000 


1,450,000 

1,9-'L',000 

3,738,000 

1,418,000 

23,342,000 

30,380.000 

15,000,000 

4,988.000 

13,200,000 

12,180,000 

10  200.000 

15.600.000 

8,820.000 

5,831,000 

18,422,000 

10,04.)  ,000 

500,000 


177,036,000 


245,573,000 
40,000,000 


285,573,000 


69.2 
30 


Equivalent 
Quantity  of 
Scoured  Wool. 


Pounds, 

483,140 

104,310 

310,440 

09,020 

14,160 

44,250 

1,827,280 

47,200 

2,070,250 

18,290 

447,220 

1,374,445 

1,840,780 

6,683,040 

4,177,920 

2,425,920 

2,043,150 

1,476,000 

1,541,280 

2,535,000 

2,741,000 


32,274,095 


1,154,440 
331,800 
57,000 
273,000 
213,000 
213.500 
299,510 
324,800 
203,000 

1,083,360 


4,153,410 


551,000 

711,140 
1,495,200 

553,020 
8,K60.960 
10,633,000 
5,850,000 
1,640,040 
4,620,000 
4,384,000 
3,264,000 
5,772,000 
3,439,800 
2,099,160 
6,263,480 
3,515,750 

185,000 


62,683,550 


100,270,0.55 
28,000,000 


128,270,055 


65.7 
60.5 


64.5 
27.2* 


Oent8. 
80 

78 
81 
80 
80 
80 


84.6 
75.6 


82.6 
37.4* 


Cenit. 
136 
134 
140 
135 
135 
135 
146 
145 
152 
135 
135 
152 
135 
150 
145 
136 
137 
135 
130 
135 
134 


137 
132 
132 
133 
132 
132 
132 
I:^2 
130 
134 


150 
150 
152 
150 
1.55 
153 
153 
151 
156 
150 
153 
151 
150 
153 
160 
150 
150 


$1,482 
1.607 


Total  Value,  1917. 


$652,239 

139,77.5 

434,610 

95,177 

19,116 

59,738 

2,639,556 

68,440 

3,146,780 

24,692 

603,707 

2,089,156 

1,485  053 

10,024,660 

6.057,984 

3.274,992 

2,799,116 

1,992,600 

2,003,664 

3,422,250 

3,672,940 


$45,704,145 


$l,611,5i!8 
437,976 
75,240 
363,090 
281,160 
281,820 
395,353 
428,736 
263,900 
1,451,702 


$5, 590, .505 


$826,500 
1,066,710 
2,272,704 
829,530 
13,734,488 
16,268,490 
8,9.50,500 
2.485,520 
7,207,200 
6.576,000 
4,993,920 
8.715,720 
5,159,700 
3,211,715 
9,395,200 
5,303,625 
277,500 


$97,275,022 


1.487 
.673* 


$148,569,672 
42,190,000 


$190,769,672 


Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Michigan. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 


Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 


Kansas. 

Nebraska. 

South  Dakota. 

North  Dakota. 

Montana. 

Wyoming. 

Idaho. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California. 

Nevada. 

Utah. 

Colorado. 

Arizona. 

New  Mexico. 

Texas. 

Oklahoma. 


Totals. 
Pulled  Wool. 


Total  Product,  1917. 


*  Equivalent  value,  unwashed. 
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the  release  first  of  45,000  bales  and  subsequently  of  200,000 
bales  of  Colonial  wools  by  the  British  Government.  Transporta- 
tion difficulties  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  first  wools  which  were 
forwarded  for  sale  by  auction  at  Boston,  and  the  year  closed 
without  any  definite,  adequate  arrangements  having  been  made 
for  the  shipment  of  the  200,000  bales  mentioned.  On  the  other 
hand,  wools  have  arrived  in  good  quantities  from  South  America 
and  South  Africa.  Military  demands  have  centered  on  cross- 
bred wools  below  half  blood,  chiefly,  in  fact,  below  three-eighths, 
and  present  and  future  supplies  of  these  wools  are  of  the  gravest 
concern  to  the  country,  even  though  the  total  amounts  of  wools 
reported  on  at  the  close  of  the  year  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture may  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  all  present  purposes. 

The  war  and  high  prices  have  still  further  aroused  interest  in 
the  national  movement  for  an  increase  in  the  home-grown  wool 
supply  of  the  United  States,  and  further  and  important  support 
has  been  secured  for  the  More  Sheep,  More  Wool  campaign 
originating  in  Philadelphia,  but  now  made  national  in  its  scope. 
The  subject  has  been  pressed  with  enhanced  vigor  on  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  immediate  results 
from  the  undertaking,  but  it  is  hoped  that  next  year  may  show 
some  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep,  and  in  the  amount 
of  wool  production  in  the  country.  The  unusually  high  prices 
offered  for  sheep  for  slaughtering  purposes,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  feeding  and  maintaining  the  flocks  have  had  an  important 
effect,  especially  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  in  inducing  wool 
growers  to  reduce  their  flocks  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  level 
of  wool  values.  All  the  greater,  therefore,  is  the  need  of  a  vig- 
orous More  Sheep  and  More  Wool  campaign,  and  of  intelligent, 
helpful  legislation  by  Congress  in  the  interest  of  sheep  breeding. 

Demands  upon  the  mills  for  civilian  fabrics  have  continued 
very  strong  throughout  the  year,  and  the  mills  in  general  have 
been  working  to  their  full  capacity.  The  regular  canvasses  of 
machinery  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
have  shown  a  remarkable  condition  of  continuous  full  employ- 
ment, except  in  the  rug  and  carpet  industry.  It  should  be 
explained  again,  as  last  year,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
business  some  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  woolen  mill  is  likely 
to  happen  to  be  unemployed  at  any  given  moment.  /But  it  may 
be  said  that  the  wool  manufacture  of  the  country  has  been  more 
completely  engaged  during  these  months  of  war  than  ever  before 
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—  a   fact  that  has  made  a  reasonable  conservation  of  our  wool 
supply  all  the  more  necessary  and  important. 

Imports  of  foreign  wool  manufactures  showed  an  increasing 
tendency,  so  far  as  values  are  concerned,  throughout  the  year. 
These  imports  for  the  seven  mouths  ending  with  July,  1914  — 
the  period  of  the  new  Simmons-Underwood  tariff  for  revenue 
only  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  —  were  $29,239,274,  as  com- 
pared with  3<S,870,101  for  the  corresponding  seven  months  of 
1913  under  the  Aldrich-Payne  tariff.  In  the  corresponding  seven 
mouths  ending  with  July,  1915,  imports  of  wool  manufactures 
were,  of  course,  affected  by  the  war,  and  fell  to  $11,240,251. 
For  the  seven  months  ending  with  July,  1916,  these  imports 
decreased  still  further  to  $9,622,868.  But  in  the  seven  months 
ending  with  July,  1917,  our  imports  of  wool  manufactures  were 
$12,586,856.  This  increase  represents,  however,  the  world-wide 
enhanced  prices  of  wool  manufactures,  rather  than  any  gains  in 
the  actual  amount  of  importations.  The  wool  manufacture  of 
the  United  States  has  remained,  because  of  war  conditions,  a 
substantially  protected  industry,  facing  no  severe  general  compe- 
tition from  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  the  newly-developed 
export  trade  in  wool  manufactures,  chiefly  to  other  countries  of 
this  continent,  has  shown  a  marked  decrease,  due  in  part,  no 
doubt,  to  higher  costs  of  production,  but  in  greater  part  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  exports  of  these  goods  by  the 
United  States  authorities.  The  exports  of  wool  manufactures 
other  than  wearing  apparel  and  those  materials  classified  under 
"  rags  "  were  valued  at  $6,369,103  in  the  seven  months  ending 
July,  1917,  as  compared  with  $21,308,435  for  the  corresponding 
seven  months  of  1916. 

THE    NUMBER    OF    SHEEP. 

The  estimate  of  the  wool  product  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
sented herewith,  has  been  prepared,  as  has  been  the  recent  custom, 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  pursued  the 
plan  and  based  its  calculations  on  the  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease  reported  by  its  correspondents  all  over  the  country, 
rather  than  on  the  number  of  sheep  sheared  and  the  average 
weight  of  fleeces. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  official  statement  of  the  number  of  sheep 
sheared,  but  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure that  the  number  can  be  approximately  ascertained  by  divid- 
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ing  the  wool  produced  in  the  several  States  by  the  average  weight 
of  fleece  given.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  present 
instance  as  being  the  only  available  method  of  obtaining  a  possi- 
ble base  for  comparison  with  previous  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  coming  years  the  Department  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  sheep  sheared  with  the  average  weight  of  fleece 
direct  from  the  shearers  or  owners  of  the  sheep. 

Under  this  method  the  flgures  show  a  decrease  of  353,000 
head  of  sheep  sheared,  tjie  present  number  being  estimated  as 
35,347,000.  Other  Department  reports,  giving  the  livestock  of 
the  country  as  of  January  1  of  each  year,  show  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  sheep  and  lambs  of  142,000,  from  48,(325,000  *  on 
January  1,  1916,  to  48,483,000  on  January  1,  1917.  Allowance 
has  to  be  made  for  winter  losses  by  disease  and  ex;posure,  and 
the  slaughter  for  food  during  the  interval  before  shearing;  and 
also  for  sheep  too  young  to  be  shorn,  so  that  the  actual  difference 
between  the  total  number  and  the  number  for  shearing  is  not 
disproportionate. 

The  Department  does  not  estimate  the  shrinkage  of  wool 
from  the  grease  to  the  scoured  state  and  therefore  we  make 
our  own  estimate  of  shrinkage,  which  with  a  statement  of  the 
scoured  equivalent  of  the  wool  product  in  each  State  and  for  the 
country,  and  also  the  value  per  scoured  pound  on  October  1  in 
Boston,  with  the  total  value  of  the  year's  clip,  is  included  in  the 
Table  of  Production. 

The  demand  for  crossbred  wools  for  array  purposes  has 
still  further  increased  the  strong  tendency  to  breed  to  mutton 
sheep  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  South  America  and 
Australia.  The  day  of  the  merino,  however,  has  not  passed.  It 
has  been,  and  is  still,  the  foundation  of  our  flocks,  and  its  wool 
is  indispensable  for  the  many  fabrics  made  by  the  carded  wool 
processes. 

THE    WOOL    PRODUCT    OF    1917. 

From  the  statements  set  forth  in  the  Table  of  Production  it 
appears  that  the  total  product  of  sheared  wool  in  this  country 
for  the  year  1917  was  245,573,000  pounds,  and  that  the  total 
product  of  pulled  wool  was  40,000,000  pounds,  making  an  aggre- 
gate production  of  raw  wool  of  285,573,000  pounds.     The  aver- 

*  Revised  figures.  The  original  report  stated  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  at 
49,162,000. 
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age  shrinkage  of  sheared  wool  in  the  year  1917  was  59.2  per 
cent,  making  the  scoured  equivalent  of  this  sheared  avooI 
100,270,055  pounds.  The  average  shrinkage  of  jnilled  wool,  from 
the  brushed  to  the  scoured  state,  was  30  per  cent,  making  the 
scoured  equivalent  of  the  pulled  wool  28,000,000  pounds  —  so 
that  of  the  aggregate  wool  product,  including  both  sheared  wool 
and  pulled  wool,  285,573,000  pounds,  the  scoured  equivalent 
was  128,431,055  pounds.  The  total  value  of  the  sheared  wool, 
on  the  scoured  basis  and  calculated  on  the  value  October  1,  for 
the  year  1917,  was  ^148,569,672,  and  the  value  of  the  pulled 
wool  was  ^42,190,000,  making  the  total  value  of  our  wool  product 
$190,759,672. 

COMPARED    WITH    1916. 

The  total  product  of  sheared  wool  in  this  country  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  1916,  was  244,890,000  pounds,  and  the  total  product 
of  pulled  wool  was  43,600,000  pounds,  making  an  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  raw  wool  for  1916  of  288,490,000  pounds.  The 
average  shrinkage  of  sheared  wool  in  the  year  1916  was  59.1 
per  cent,  making  the  scoured  equivalent  of  the  sheared  wool 
100,235,750  pounds.  The  average  shrinkage  of  pulled  wool, 
from  the  brushed  to  the  scoured  state,  was  30  per  cent,  making 
the  scoured  equivalent  of  the  pulled  wool  30,520,000  pounds  — 
so  that  of  the  aggregate  wool  product  in  1916,  including  both 
sheared  wool  and  pulled  wool,  of  288,490,000  pounds,  the 
scoured  equivalent  was  130,755,750  pounds.  The  total  value  of 
the  sheared  wool  for  the  year  1916  was  $84,747,236,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  pulled  wool  was  $23,042,000,  making  the  total 
value  of  our  wool  product  for  that  year  $107,789,236.  The  aggre- 
gate wool  product  of  the  United  States  on  the  raw  wool  basis  is 
2,917,000  pounds  less  in  1917  than  in  1916,  and  on  the  scoured 
basis  2,484,695  pounds  smaller. 

The  increase  in  value  of  the  wool  product  in  1917  over  1916, 
amounting  to  $82,970,436,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary 
demand  created  by  the  war  in  Europe,  supplemented  by  unusual 
activity  in  our  own  markets. 

Following  is  a  brief  tabular  statement  of  the  wool  product 
figures  for  the  three  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917 : 
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1915.  1916.  19ir. 

Sheared  wool 248,777,000  244,890,000  245,573,000 

Pulled  wool 40,000,000  43,600,000  40,000,000 

Total  raw  wool 288,777,000  288,490,000  285,573,000 

Scoured  equivalent 131,987,960  130,755,750  129,431,055 

Value  of  sheared  wool $67,771,954  §84, 747,236  $150,135,672 

Value  of  pulled  wool §17,429,000  $23,042,000  §42,190,000 

Total  value  of  wool  product.  §85,200,954  §107,789,236  §190,759,672 

Pulled  Wool. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
production  of  pulled  wool  for  this  year  at  40,000,000  pounds, 
which  is  3,600,000  pounds  less  than  its  estimate  for  last  year. 
The  shrinkage  from  the  brushed  to  the  scoured  state,  averag- 
ing 30  per  cent,  makes  the  scoured  equivalent  28,000,000 
pounds.     This  quantity  may  be  divided  into  qualities  as  follows  : 

Fine  and  fine  medium   15,000,000  pounds. 

Medium  and  coarse 13,000,000       " 

These  quantities  subdivided  into  the  current  market  grades, 
with  average  values  based  on  the  price  October  1,  give  the 
following  results  : 


Extra  and  fine  A 

A  super  

B  super  

C  and  low  super. 
Fine  combing  . . . 
Medium  combing 
Low  combing  . . . 
Shearlings    


Pounds  Scoured. 


4,000,000 
6,300,000 
6,000,000 
1,500,000 
4,300,000 
3,000,000 
2,300,000 
600,000 


28,000,000 


Value 
per  Pound. 


«1.76 
1.58 
1.48 
1.10 
1.62 
1.48 
1.20 
.90 


Average  $1,507 


Total  Value. 


$7,000,000 
9,954,000 
8,880,000 
1,660.000 
6,966,000 
4,440,000 
i. 760,000 
540,000 


$42,190,000 


VALUE    OF    THE    CLIP. 


The  gross  value  of  the  wool  product,  both  fleece  and  pulled, 
for  the  year,  based  on  its  scoured  value  in  Boston  in  the  early 
days  of  October,  is  as  follows  : 
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Fleece  wool $148,-569,672 

Pulled  wool 42,190,000 

Total $190,759,672 

This  is  an  increase  of  $82,970,436  over  the  corresponding  value 
for  last  year,  an  increase  due  entirely  to  the  increased  demand 
for  wool  for  military  purposes  and  to  the  curtailment  of  supplies. 

In  the  first  group  of  States,  as  arranged  in  the  table,  the  wools 
were  worth  $45,704,145,  or  31.5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
the  fleece  wool.  The  second  group  produced  wool  to  the  value 
of  $5,590,505,  or  nearly  3.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  in  the 
third  group  the  value  is  $97,275,022  or  64.8  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

WEIGHT    AND    SHRINKAGE. 

For  a  series  of  years  the  average  weight  and  shrinkage  for  the 
whole  country  has  been  as  follows : 


Average  Weight. 

Average  Shrinkage. 

1901 

Pounds. 
6.33 
6.50 
6.25 
6.50 
6.56 
6.66 
6.60 
6.70 
6.80 
6.70 
6.98 
6.82 
6.95 
6.76 
6.80 
6.86 
6.95 

Per  cent. 
60  6 

1902 

60.0 

1903 

60.8 

1904 

61.6 

1 905 

61.3 

1906 

61.8 

1907 

60.6 

1908 

60.5 

1909 

60.9 

1910 

60.0 

1911 

60.4 

1912 

59.3 

1913 

60.0 

1914 

59.2 

1915 

58.5 

1916 

59.1 

1917 

59.2 

The  average  yield  of  clean  wool  per  pound  this  year  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  in  the  other  years  shown  in  the  above  table, 
and  equals  slightly  over  41  pounds  to  the  hundred. 

The  next  table  presents  a  statement  of  the  production  of 
wool  for  a  series  of  twenty-seven  years  with  the  annual  increase 
or  decrease,  and  the  one  following  it  gives  the  production  for 
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the    same   period  reduced  to   the  scoured  equivalent,  as  shown 
in  our  yearly  estimates. 

Fleece  and   Pulled  Wool,  Washed  and  in  the  Grease. 


189 1 pounds 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902. 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906.- 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Product. 


307,401,507 
333,018,405 
348,538,138 
325,210,712 
294,296,726 
272,474,708 
259,153,251 
266,720,684 
272,191,380 
288,636,621 
302,502,382 
316,341,032 
287,450,000 
291,783,032 
295,488,438 
298,715,130 
298,294,750 
311,138,321 
328,110,749 
321,362,750 
318,547,900 
304,043,400 
296,175,300 
290,192,000 
288.777,000 
288.490,000 
285,573,000 


Decrease. 


2,073,349 


23,327,426 
30,913,986 
21,822,018 
13,321,457 


28,891,032 


6,747,999 
2,814,800 
14,504,500 
7,868,100 
5,983,300 
1,415,000 
287,000 
2,917,000 


Increase. 


25,606,898 
15,519,733 


7,567,433 

5,470,646 

16,445,291 

13,865,707 

13,838,650 


4,333,032 

3,705,406 

3,426,692 

948,176 

12,833,571 

16,972,428 


Beginning  with  the  year  1914  the  estimates  are  those  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  wool  product  for 
the  year  1917  shows  a  decrease  of  2,917,000  pounds.  The 
Department  has  reduced  the  pulled  wool  figures  by  3,600,000 
pounds.  It  makes  the  fleece  wool  product  for  1917,  245,573,000 
pounds,  and  the  pulled  wool  40,000,000  pounds. 
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Scoured  Wool,  Fleece  and  Polled. 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


pounds 


Product. 


139, 
145. 
151. 
140. 
125. 
115. 
111. 
Ill, 
113, 
118, 
126, 
137, 
124 
123, 
126, 
129. 
130, 
135 
142. 
141 
139 
136 
132, 
131. 
131 
130, 
128 


,326,703 
,300,318 
,103,776 
,292,268 
,718,690 
,284,579 
,365,987 
,661,581 
,958,468 
,223,120 
,814,690 
,912,085 
,366,405 
,935,147 
,527,121 
,410,942 
,359,118 
,860,648 
,223,785 
,805,813 
,896,195 
,866,652 
,022,080 
,840,680 
,987,960 
,755,750 
,271,055 


Decrease. 


301,517 


10,811,608 

14,573,578 

10,434,111 

3,918,592 


13,545,680 
431,258 


417,972 
1,809,618 
3,029,543 
4,844,572 


1,232,210 


Increase. 


5,973,615 
5,803,458 


295,594 

2,296,887 

4,264,652 

8,591,570 

11,097,395 


2,591,974 
2,883,821 
948,176 
5,001,530 
6,863,137 


613,600 
147,280 

2,484,695 


VALUE    OF    THE    WOOL    PRODUCT    FOR    TEN    YEARS. 

The  total  value  of  the  wool  product  for  the  year,  estimated  on 
the  scoured  price  in  Boston,  October  1,  was  f  190,759,672  for 
128,271,055  pounds  of  clean  wool.  Last  year  130,755,750  pounds 
were  valued  at  f  107,789,236.  The  average  value  per  pound  of 
the  fleece  wool  is  $1,482  and  $1,507  for  pulled  wool  in  clean 
condition. 
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1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


Fleece  and  pulled. 
Scoured. 


■  Pounds. 
129,410,942 
130,359,118 
135,360,648 
142,223,785 
141,805,813 
139,896,195 
136,866,652 
132,022,080 
131,840,680 
131,987,960 
130,755,750 
128,271,055 


Total  value. 


$79,721,383 
78,263,165 
61,707,516 
88,829,746 
72,489,838 
66,571,337 
76,020,229 
57,582,954 
66,731,237 
85,200,954 
107,789,236 
190,759,672 


Value  per  pound. 


Fleece. 


Cents. 
63.8 
62.3 
46.6 
63.6 
51.0 
47.7 
55.2 
43.6 
50.6 
65.7 
84.6 
148.3 


Pulled. 


Cents. 
54.3 
50.2 
41.6 
58.0 
51.75 
47.5 
56.0 
43.4 
46.9 
60.5 
75.5 
150.7 


AVAILABLE    SUPPLIES,    1912-1917. 

An  estimate  of  the  available  wool  supplies  for  the  year  1917, 
that  is,  the  clip  of  the  year,  imports  to  October  1,  and  stock 
held  by  dealers  .January  1,  but  not  including  stocks  held  by 
manufacturers,  either  in  store  or  at  the  mills,  follows.  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  a  series  of  years  are  included  in  the  table, 
which  is  based  on  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin's  estimate  of 
supplies  in  dealers'  hands,  the  Department  of  Commerce  figures 
of  imports,  and  the  preceding  tables. 

Available  Supplies. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Wool  clip,  fleece 
and  pulled  .   . 

Domestic     wool 
on   band  Jan- 
uary 1   .   .   .    . 

Foreign     wool 
on   hand  Jan- 
uary 1   .    .   .    . 

In     bond     Jan- 
uary 1    .   .   .   . 

Foreign  wool  im- 
ported,   Jan- 
uary     1     to 
July  1   .   .   .   . 

Pounds. 
304,043,400 

106,128,900 

12,484,815 
42,004,855 

134,913,297 

Pounds. 
296,175,300 

66,457,818 

17,002,537 
55,666,626 

92,088,202 

Pounds, 

290,192,000 

64,483,155 

28,550,094 
*2,257,505 

187,933,386 

Pounds. 

288,777,000 

54,347,785 

53,579,973 
*1,092,457 

221,454,523 

Pounds. 

288,490,000 

89,188,467 

12,903,962 
*2,064,474 

357,949,002 

Pounds. 
285,573,000 

158,133,380 

120,672,104 
*2,748,955 

281,131,296 

Total     .   .   . 

Imports     of 
wool,  July 
1  to  Oct.  1, 

600,575,267 
59,011,294 

527,390,483 
22,736,792 

573,416,122 
61,157,044 

619,251,738 
73,886,311 

750,595,905 
45,671,006 

648,258,735 
83,417,357 

Total  to  Oct.  1 

659,586,561 

550,127,275 

624,573,166 

693,138,049 

796,266,911 

731,676,092 

*  Mohair,  alpaca,  etc. 

f  The  corresponding  figures  for  January  1, 1918,  are:  Domestic,  59,186,612  pounds,  and 
Foreign,  30,411,548. 
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In  the  month  of  October,  1917,  the  imports  of  wool  amounted 
to  10,728,407  pounds,  as  compared  with  8,379,147  pounds  in 
October  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  gross  imports  for  the  four  montlis  ending  October  31, 
1917,  were  as  follows : 


lOlT. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Mohair,  etc. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

July 

August 

September  .... 
October 

Pounds. 
28,513,519 
20,098,711 
10,627,528 

6,643,785 

Pounds. 

2,853,888 

2,686,598 

2,898,526 

551,449 

Pounds. 

106,890 
204,844 
232,548 
1U4,124 

Pounds. 

4,647,874 
6,486,208 
4,060,223 
3,429,049 

Pounds. 

36,122,171 

29,476,361 

17,818,825 
10,728,407 

Total 

65,883.543 

8,990,461 

648,406 

18,623,354 

94,145,764 

For   the   corresponding   four   months  of   the  three   preceding 
years  the  imports  were  : 


1914 
1915 
1916 


Class  I. 


Pounds. 

31,517,805 
62,162,927 
34,731,155 


Class  II.* 


Pounds. 

12,019,833 

10,737,667 

5,708,869 


Class  m. 


Pound.s. 

19,576,136 
33,551,354 
13,510,129 


Total. 


Pounds. 

63,113,774 

106,451,948 

53,950,153 


Including  mohair,  alpaca,  etc. 


THE    ANNUAL    WOOL    SUPPLY. 


The  quantity  of  wool  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  from  1890  to  date  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  As  the 
wool  clip  of  the  year  reaches  the  market  during  the  governmental 
fiscal  year,  the  clip  of  the  calendar  year  is  added  to  the  imports 
of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  so  that  the  total  supply  for 
a  series  of  years  is  accurately  indicated  by  this  combination, 
however  it  may  differ  from  the  available  supplies  in  any  one 
year  of  the  series. 
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Wool  Produced,  Impokted,  Exported,  and  Retained  for  Consumption. 


Fiscal 
Year. 


Total 
Imports. 


Exports, 
Domestic 

and 
Foreign. 


Net  Imports. 


Classes 
I.  and  II. 


Class 
III. 


Production, 


Retained 
for  Con- 
sumption. 


Fine  Wool. 


Retained  Per 

for  Con-        cent  of 
sumption.     Foreign. 


1890-91 . . 
1891-92.. 
1892-93.. 
1893-94.. 
1894-95.  . 
1895-96.. 
1896-97.. 
1897-98.. 
1898-99.. 
1899-1900 
1900-01 . . 
1901-02.. 
1902-03.. 
1903-04.. 
1904-05.. 
1905-06.. 
1906-07.. 
1907-08.. 
1908-09.. 
1909-10.. 
1910-11.. 
1911-12.. 
1912-13.. 
1913-14.. 
1914-15.. 
1915-16.. 
1916-17.. 
1917-18.. 


Pounds. 

129.303,648 
148,670,652 
172,433,838 

55,152,585 
206,081,890 
230,911,473 
350,852,026 
132,795,302 

76,736,209 
155,918,455 
103,583,505 
166,576,966 
177,137,796 
173,742,834 
249,1.35,746 
201,688,668 
203,847,-545 
125,980,524 
266,409,304 
263,928,232 
137,647,641 
193,400,713 
195,293,255 
247,648,869 
308,083,429 
.534,828,022 
372,372,218 


Pounds.    1    Pounds.       Pounds.       Pounds.       Pounds.       Pounds 


2,930,045  j 
3,210,019 
4,310,495^ 
6,497,6541 
6,622,190 

12,972,217 
8,700,598' 
2,625,971 

14,095,335 
7,912,557 
3,790,067 
3,227,941 
3,511,914 
3,182,803 
2,561,648 
5,642,859 
3,446,748 
5,626,463 
3,523,975 
4,055,473 
8,205,699 
1,719,870 
4,423,161 
1,141,874 
7,259,934 
1,803,570 
3,978,724 


36,783,501 

53,350,167 

46,189,082 

7,167,380 

98,388,318 

126,966,355 

235,282,735 

47,480,033 

3,349,870 

44,680,424 

32,865,844 

69,315,286 

54,747, .533 

55,999,545 

134,407,321 

98,336,137 

91,726,655 

57,846,442 

164,867,536 

139,846,192 

45,414,0.54 

85,531,845 

80,883,313 

144,839,106 

236,631,246 

423,755,4.53 

302,869,173 


89,882,024 

92,312,922 
122,026,119 

42,007,798 
105,402,507 

97,918,882 
112,141,457 

82,810,437 

60,947,423 
105,525,783 

67,127,159 

93,842,199 
119,397,268 
114,880,236 
112,292,726 

97,902,153 
108,888,982 

62,690,077 

99,046,169 
120,074,087 

84,027,888 
106,148,998 
109,986,781 
101,667,879 

64,192,249 
109,268,999 

67,672,671 


309,474,856 
307,101,507 
333,018,405 
348,538,138 
325,210,712! 
294,296,726 
272,474,708 
259,1.53,251 
269,720,684 
272,191,330 
288,636,621 
302,502,382 
316,341,0.32 
287,450,000 
291,783,032 
295,488,438 
298,715,130 
298,294,750 
311,138,321 
328,110,7491 
321,362,7.501 
318,547,900' 
304,043,4001 
296,175,300 
290,192,000 
288,777,000 
288,498,600 
285,573,000 


435,848,4.59 
452,562,140 
501,141,748 
397,193,069 
524,722,428 
512,235,982 
614,626,136 
389,322,582 
329,361,558 
420,197,228 
388,430,059 
465,851,407 
489,966,914 
458,010,031 
538,357,130 
491,534,247 
499,115,927 
418,648,811 
574,023,650 
587,983,508 
450,804,692 
510,228,74; 
494,913,494 
.542,682,285 
591,015,495 
821,801,452 
656,892,094 


345,966,435 
360,249,218 
379,115,629 
355,185,271 
419,319,921 
414,317,100 
502,485,908 
306,512,145 
268,387,135 
314,671,445 
321  ,.502,465 
371,694.390 
370,569,646 
345,129,795 
426,066,402 
.393,632,094 
390,226,945 
346,141,192 
476.005,877 
467,909,421 
366,776,804 
404,078,845 
384,926,713 
441,014,406 
526,823,246 
712,532,453 
589,219,423 


10.63 
14.81 
12.18 

2.02 
23.46 
30.64 
46.84 
15.50 

1.25 
14.20 
10.10 
18.65 
14.63 
16.22 
31.54 
24.99 
23.50 
16.71 
34.60 
29.90 
12.38 
21.12 
21.00 
32.84 
44.91 
59.49 

51.40 


The  proportion  of  foreign  fine  wools  decreased  somewhat  last 
year  from  59.49  per  cent  in  1916  to  51.40  per  cent  in  the  present 
year,  which  with  the  exception  of  last  year  is  the  largest  percent- 
age and  also  the  largest  amount  recorded.  The  total  quantity 
of  fine  wools  retained  for  consumption,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, amounted  to  589,219,423  pounds,  a  decrease  of  123,313,030 
pounds  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  net  imports  of  Class  I  and  II  wools  amount  to  302,869,173 
pounds  and  are  120,886,280  pounds  less  than  the  imports  of  the 
preceding  year,  which  were  the  largest  ever  recorded.  The  net 
imports  of  Class  III  wools  were  67,672,671  pounds,  the  smallest 
since  1907-08,  except  for  the  years  1914-15  when  the  total  was 
64,192,249  pounds. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  total  and  average  annual  sup- 
plies for  five-year  periods,  beginning  in  1888,  the  ten-year 
periods  1888-1897,  1893-1902,  and  1903-1912,  the  years  1913, 
1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  together  with  the  five-year  average 
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for  1913  to  1917  and  the  average  for  tlie  ten  years  1908  to  1917, 
inclusive. 

Wool  Supply,  1888-1917.  —  Domestic  Production  and  Imports 
LESS  Exports. 


Fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 

All  wools. 

Fine  wools. 

1888-1892.     Five  years,  total 

Pounds. 
2,122,407,842 

424,481,5fi8 
2,549,920,592 

509,984,118 
4,672,328,434 

467,282,843 
1,988,771,621 

397,755,324 
4,538,692,213 

453,869,221 
2,476,984,249 

495,396,850 
4,465,755,870 

446,575,587 
2,541,688,925 

508,337,785 
5,018,673,174 

501,867,317 

494,913,494 

542,682,285 

591,015,495 

821,801,452 

656,892,094 
3,107,304,820 

621,460,964 
5,648.993,747 

564,899,375 

Powids. 
1,686,818,840 

337,363,768 
2,070,423,829 

414,084,766 
3,757,242,669 

375,724,267 
1,582,374,537 

316,474,907 
3,652,798,366 

365,279,837 

1893-1897.     Five  years,  total 

Annual  average,  five  years 

1888-1897      Ten  years,  total 

1898-1902.     Five  years    total 

Annual  average,  five  years 

1893-1902.     Ten  years,  total 

Annual  average,  ten  years 

1903-1907.     Five  years,  total 

Annual  average,  five  years 

1,925,618,882 
385,123,776 

1898-1907.     Ten  years,  total 

3,507,993,419 

Annual  average,  ten  years 

350,799,342 

1908-1912.     Five  years,  total 

2,060,912,139 
412,182,428 

Annual  average,  five  years 

1903-1912.     Ten  years,  total 

3,986,531,021 
398,653,102 

Annual  average,  ten  years 

1913 

384,926,713 

1914 

441,014,406 

1915 

526,823,246 

1916 

712,529,402 

1917 

589,219,423 

1913-1917.     Five  years,  total 

2,654,513,190 

Annual  average,  five  years 

530,902,636 

1908-1917.     Ten  years,  total 

4,715,425,329 

Annual  average,  ten  years 

471,642,533 

MOHAIR. 

As  no  new  official  statistics  of  the  production  of  mohair  in 
this  country  are  available,  no  change  has  been  made  in  our 
estimate  of  the  mohair  grown  here,  which  is  placed  the  same  as  in 
recent  years  at  6,000,000  pounds. 

Texas,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Arizona  are  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  of  domestic  mohair. 
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Mohair  Production  in  the  United  States. 
United  States  Census  Reports  and  Commercial  Estimates. 


1900. 
1910. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


Year. 


454,932 
1,682,912 


Weight  of  Mohair. 


Pounds. 
961,328 
3,778,706 
4,000,000* 
4,500,000* 
4,500,000* 
6,000,000* 
6,000,000* 
6,000,000* 


*  Commercial  estimate. 


STOCK    OF    WOOL    IN    THE    BOSTON    MARKET. 

The  stock  of  unsold  wool  in  the  Boston  market  December  31, 
1917,  as  compiled  by  the  Stock  Taking  Committee  of  the  Boston 
Wool  Trade  Association,  is  as  follows: 


Territory,  California,  Texas 

Fleeces  (grown  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri) 

Scoured  

Tops 

Noils 

Pulled  (in  grease) 

Foreign,  Class  I  and  II 

Foreign,  Class  III 

Foreign,  Pulled  (in  grease) 

Foreign,  Scoured 

Foreign,  Tops 

Foreign,  Noils 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Pounds. 


13,292,003 


6,073,355 
2,837,713 

876,466 
1,541,414 
1,006,997 
19,698,381 
1,875,068 
1,257,479 
8,445,589 

418,130 
1,002,687 

402,333 


58,727,615 


Equivalent  in  Scoured 
Pounds. 


5,426,579  lbs. 


2,440,492 
2,837,713 

876,466 
1,541,414 

647,498 

10,520,915 

1,077,021 

898,323 
8,445,589 

418,130 
1,002,687 

402,333 


36,535,160  lbs. 


The  Stocks  of  wool  and  tops  on  hand  held  by  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  U.S.A.,  and  for  account  of  the  Navy  Department, 
not  allotted  to  manufacturers,  are  7iot  included  in  the  above 
report. 

In  previous  reports  account  is  not  taken  of  the  tops,  noils,  and 
])ulled  wool  held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers,  and,  therefore. 
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the  totals  for  December  31, 193  7,  are  not  strictly  comparable  with 
reports  for  earlier  years.  Omitting  these  items  for  1917,  tke 
comparison  with  the  years  1915  and  1916  would  stand  thus  : 


Territory,  California,  Texas 

Fleeces  (grown  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  MiDnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri) 

Scoured  

Pulled 

Foreign,  Class  I  and  II 

Foreign,  Class  III 

Foreign,  Pulled* 

Foreign,  Scoured* 


Total 44,783,51 


Dec.  31, 1917. 


Pounds, 
13,292,003 


6,073,355 
2,837,713 
1,006,997 
19,698,381 
1,875,068 


Dec.  27, 1916. 


Pounds. 
16,810,659 


3,888,646 
3,165,249 
1,547,926 
12,437,743 
1,034,248 
767,400 
4,447,713 


44,099,484 


Dec.  27, 1915. 


Pounds. 
32,837,837 


4,470,800 
7,158,049 
1,527,781 
9,734,193 
1,474,769 


57,203,429 


The  UD8old  stock  of  wool  in  Boston  January  1,  1913,  was  42,849,865  pounds,  January  1, 
1914,  43,800,549,  January  1,  1915,  28,340,308,  and  January  1,  1916,  57,203,429. 
*  Not  separately  reported  previously. 


SLAUGHTER    AND    MOVEMENT    OF    SHEEP. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  killed  yearly  at  four  Western  cen- 
ters, Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha,  and  total 
yearly  receipts  of  sheep  at  Eastern  seaboard  markets,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelpliia,  and  Baltimore,  are  reported  in  the  "  Chicago 
Price  Current  Grain  lieporter's  Statistical  Annual,"  as  follows  : 

Seaboard  Sheep  Receipts,  and  Slaughter  at  Principal  Western 
Points,  1903-1916. 


Calendar  Year. 

Western  killings. 

Seaboard  receipts. 

Total. 

1903 

5,827,000 
5,465,000 
5,879,000 
6,117,000 
5,701,000 
5,824,000 
6,578,000 
6,911,000 
8.295,000 
9,055,000 
8,592,000 
8.242,000 
7,000.000 
8,614,000 

3,314,000 
3,128,000 
2,425,000 
2,606,000 
2,956.431 
3,364,349 
3,346,147 
3,173,706 
3,244.000 
6,426,720 
3,690,177 
2,191,254 
829,873 
1,951,660 

9,141,000 
8,593.000 
8,304,000 
8,723,000 
8.657,431 
9,188,349 
9,924,147 
10,084,706 
11,539,000 

1904 

1905 

1906 

19(17 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

15,481,720 

1913 

1914 

12.282,177 
10,433,254 

1915 

7.829,873 

1916 

10,565,660 
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The  Western  killings  and  the  seaboard  receipts  were  consider- 
ably larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  recorded  slaughter  at 
these  points  being  10,565,660,  an  increase  of  2,735,787  over  the 
previous  year,  but  947,605  less  than  the  average  of  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  it. 

The  slaughter  of  sheep  at  establishments  where  Federal  meat 
inspection  was  maintained  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
calendar  year  1917  was  as  follows  : 


January  . 
'"ebruary 
March . . . 

April 

May 


956,416 
818,640 
861,331 
777,346 
632,451 


June    

July 

August  .... 
September  . 
October  . . . 

Total 


710,031 
688,205 
765,939 
740,122 
821,933 

7,772,414 


THE    COURSE    OF    PRICES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  prices  in  Boston  of  a 
line  of  standard  wools  as  reported  for  the  years  1903  to  1917, 
inclusive,  and  indicates  clearly  the  effect  upon  the  market  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  each  of  the  dates  recorded. 

The  Wool  Fluctuations  Price  Chart,  which  also  appears  here, 
shows  clearly  through  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  American 
wools  at  home  and  foreign  wools  abroad,  the  general  effect  of  our 
tariff  changes,  and  likewise  in  the  last  three  years  the  influence 
of  war  conditions  on  prices,  both  here  and  abroad.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  the  last  three  years  the  foreign  prices  of  tops  and 
the  domestic  prices  of  scoured  wools  hav^  reached  so  great  an 
altitude  that  a  modification  of  the  chart  has  become  imperative. 

All  the  prices  of  these  wools  above  76  cents  per  pound  are  now 
placed  under  their  respective  dates  in  columns  by  themselves, 
in  which  the  prices,  instead  of  being  stated  at  1-cent  intervals, 
are  placed  at  intervals  of  2  cents,  which  are  marked  on  the  mar- 
gin —  a  change  in  method  which  should  be  remembered  ;  other- 
wise the  reduction  in  the  unit  of  measurement  may  lead  to 
erroneous  conclusions.  If  the  chart  for  these  recent  years  was 
to  be  produced  upon  its  original  lines,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  it  to  about  two  and  one-half  times  its  present  height. 
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BOSTON    WOOL    PRICES. 

The  Boston  prices  of  domestic  wools  in  October  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows  : 

Comparative   Prices   of  Domestic   Wool   in    Boston,    October,    1903-1917. 
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BOSTOX    RECEIPTS    AND    SHIPMENTS    OF    WOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  domestic  and  foreign 
wools  separately  and  also  the  total  receipts,  with  the  reported 
shipments  of  all  wools  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  as  compiled 
by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Yearly  Receipts   and    Shipments   of    Wool    at    Boston    for    Eleven 
Years  1907-1917,  Inclusive. 


Receipts. 

Shipments 
Reported . 

Year. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

All  Wools. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Povnds. 

Pounds. 

1907 

185,879,807 

96,212,199 

282,092,006 

236,246,461 

1908 

190,470,231 

76,097,317 

266,567,548 

198,523,505 

1909 

247,463,739 

149,487,123 

396,950,862 

263,810,867 

1910........ 

195,536,835 

81,173,849 

276,710,684 

217,761,880 

1911 

230,391,364 

67,759,223 

298,150,587 

217,239,723 

1912 

236,458,198 

124,143,562 

360,601,760 

276,912,464 

1913 

161,800,680 

63.336,325 

225,136,325 

183,710,214 

1914 ;. 

190,730,629 

144,145,491 

334,876,120 

267,149,305 

1915 

181,700,678 

247,914,385 

429,615,063 

272,473,422 

1916 

205,194,677 

234,998,488 

440,193.165 

302,868,263 

1917 

210,124,902 

296,461,275 

506,586,177 

279,850,815 

The  following  tables  show  the  annual  receipts  of  domestic  and 
foreign  wool  in  Boston  by  months  for  the  years  1914  to  1917, 
inclusive,  and  the  shi  pments  in  pounds  from  Boston  as  reported 
by  the  several  railroads  and  by  sea  for  the  year : 
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22        NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF    AVOOL   INIANUFACTUREKS. 
STATISTICS    OF    IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    AND    WOOLENS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  for  the 
facts  relating  to  the  imports  of  wool  and  wool  manufactures  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  which  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables.  The  table  of  imports  of  wool  and  manufactures 
of  wool  entered  for  consumption  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30, 1916  and  1917,  will  be  found  on  pages  110-117.  Its  totals  differ 
from  the  statements  of  similar  imports  on  page  32  because  the 
latter  reports  the  actual  imports  during  the  year,  some  of  which 
entered  at  once  into  consumption  and  some  were  stored  in  gov- 
ernment bonded  warehouses.  The  table  on  page  110  shows  the 
goods  which  entered  into  consumption  on  arrival,  plus  those 
taken  from  bonded  warehouse,  some  of  which  may  have  been 
imported  in  previous  years. 
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IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    BY    PORTS    AND    CLASSES. 

These  tables  show  the  gross  imports  of  wool  brought  into  the 
three  principal  wool  importing  centers  both  by  classes  and  ports, 
but  as  stated  in  the  footnotes  to  the  tables  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  imported  each  year  into  minor  ports.  The  tables  show  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  wool  imported,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  Boston  retains  her  supremacy  in  the 
importation  of  Class  I  wools,  receiving  a  total  of  207,692,666 
pounds,  against  53,586,228  pounds  at  New  York  and  5,019,801 
pounds  at  Philadelphia.  The  imports  of  Class  II  wools  amounted 
to  16,316,334  pounds,  of  which  7,726,624  pounds  were  mohair, 
alpaca,  etc.  This  is  only  928,646  pounds  less  than  the  imports 
of  these  wools  in  the  previous  year,  which  saw  the  largest  impor- 
tation of  these  wools  in  any  one  year  since  1910.  The  imports 
of  Class  III  wools  into  New  York  amounted  to  59,316,623  pounds, 
a  total  fifty-one  millions  of  pounds  in  excess  of  the  receipts  of 
similar  wools  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  The  total  importation 
of  Class  III.  wools  in  the  three  ports  amounted  to  67,493,438 
pounds,  and  of  all  wools,  including  mohair,  etc.,  to  350,108,467 
pounds.  In  no  year  has  the  quantity  of  wool  imported  been  so 
great,  except  in  1916,  which  far  surpassed  all  records.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  quantity  imported  this  year  was  in  1897, 
Avhen  the  anticipation  of  the  re-imposition  of  wool  duties  by 
the  Dingley  tariff  bill  led  to  the  importation  of  332,495,042 
pounds  into  these  ports.  The  total  importations  of  that  year 
amounted  to  350,852,025  pounds. 
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COUNTKIES    OF    PKODUCTION    AND    SHIPMENT. 

The  countries  of  production  and  immediate  shipment  of  wools 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1917,  and  the  quantity  of  wool  from  each  are  as  follows. 
This  statement  has  been  compiled  with  much  care  from  the 
"  Monthly  Summaries  "  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Wool  Importkd  into  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  Fiscal  Year 
ENDING  June  30,  1917,  bt  Countries  of  Production,  Immediate  Shipment, 
AND  Classes. 

Compiled  from  Rep  oHs  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Countries  of 
Production. 

Countries  of  Imme- 
diate Shipment. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Mohair, 

Alpaca, 

etc. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

Europe : 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

110,829 

7,000 

66,846 

1,384,106 

17,200 

202,974 

1,876,014 

512,802 

68,148 

5,746,933 

13,010 

89,000 

2,237,205 

53,700 

Pounds. 
110,829 

7  000 

Germany   .... 
Gibraltar   .    .   . 

66,846 

I  Greece 

j  Italy    

76,089 

Greece 

j     1,477,395 

Iceland  and 

Iceland  and 

Faroe  Islands 
Italy 

45,308 

248,282 
1,876,014 

Italy 

I  Portugal 

)  England 

67,689 

Portugal     .... 

1        648,639 

Spain 

(  Spain 

625,956 

35,612 

3,536 

j     6,325,047 

United  Kingdom  : 
England     .   .   . 

England 

\  Scotland 

114,947 
23,326 

66,400 



260,347 

Bcotland     .   .   . 

Total    .       .   . 

853,315 

92,012 

3,536 

12,385,767 

13,334,630 

(  British  India    .    .   . 

Asia: 

18,695 

428,661 

2,492 

25,398,667 

5,978 

3,674 

278,121 
9,889 

1       449,848 
1  30,471,413 

China 

\  Cliina 

4,439,304 

173,255 

454,209 

Japan      

Japan  

England 

9,601 
148,133 

13,275 

426,254 

Turkey  in  Asia  . 

9,889 

Total 

4,616,733 

173.256 

464,209 

26,127,482 

31,370,679 

f  British  8.  Africa    . 

■j  England 

[New  Zealand   .   .   . 
England 

Atrica  : 

Brllinh  S.  Africa, 

23,473,031 
16,207 
63,022 
2,738 

300,411 

5,080,893 
61,159 

2,085,699 

1  31,970,422 

Egypt     

2,738 

Total 

23,664,998 

300,411 

6,132,052 

2,986,699 

31,973,160 

Canada  

North  America: 

89,946 
86,358 

13,260 
27,434 

103.206 
63,790 

Total 

129,302 



40,694 

166,998 
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Wool  Imported  into  Boston,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Countries  op 
puoduction. 

Countries  of  Imme- 
diate Shipment. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Mohair, 

Alpaca, 

etc. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

Central  America  : 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
2,182 
30,412 
12,152 

Pound/f. 
2,182 
101,493 
73,542 

Guatemala    .... 
Panama      

71,081 
32,931 

Panama 

24,070 

4,389 

Total 

104,012 

24,070 

4,389 

44,746 

177,217 

I  Argentina 

j  Uruguay 

Brazil 

(Chile 

j  Argentina      .... 

South  America: 
Argentina     .  .   . 

184,838,986 

607,163 

4,178 

12,134,230 

25,983 

7,743,646 

26,714 

14,754,584 

1  207,970,092 

Brazil 

7,760 
3,250,229 

11,938 

Chile 

1   15,467,115 
370 

66,673 

Colombia 

I  Ecuador 

(  Panama 

(  Peru 

J  Panama 

370 

414,643 

73,193 

2,232,662 

213,060 

Ecuador     .... 

60,847 

595,255 

153,394 

3,663,191 

363,628 

150,000 

2,819,432 

72,268 

3,382 

j     1,297,332 

Peru 

143,519 
61,951 

2,101,127 
5,697 

1     8,924,635 

Uruguay    .... 

I  Uruguay 

\  Argentina     •    .   .  • 

32,695,935 
2,014,326 

j  37,601,961 

3,382 

Total 

235,254,629 

7,999,962 

2,132,438 

26,889,796 

271,276,825 

I  Australia 

)  England 

New  Zealand   .   .  . 

Australasia  : 

340,606 

1,232,928 

198,723 

/     1,573,634 

198,723 

Total 

1,772,257 

1,772,267 

Cuba   .   .' 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

England 

British  W.  Indies  . 

Sundry  Islands : 
Cuba 

840 

840 

Dutch  W.Indies, 

15,587 

'740 
2,927 

15,687 

Malta  Gozo, 

Cyprus,  etc., 
British  W.  Indies, 

16,609 

16,609 
740 

Danish  W.  Indies, 

Danish  W,  Indies  . 

2,927 

Total 

17,449 

19,254 

36,703 

Grand  Totals 

266,298,695 

8,689,710 

7,726  624 

«7  49a.4aM 

350,108,487 
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Wool  Imi'outkd  into  Boston,  etc.  —  Concluded. 
Recapitdlation  nr  Grand  Divisions. 


Places  or  Production. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Mohair, 

Alpaca, 
etc. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

853,316 

4,616,733 

23,554,998 

126,302 

104,012 

235,254,629 

1,772,257 

92,012 
173,255 
300.411 

3,536 

454,209 
6,132,052 

12,385,767 

2\127,482 

2,985,699 

40,694 

44,746 

25,889,796 

13,.'?34,630 

31,370,679 

31,973,160 

166  996 

Africa 

24,070 
7,999,962 

4,389 
2,132,438 

1'7  217 

271,276,825 

!,■;  72,267 

36,703 

17,449 

19,254 

Totals 

266,298,695 

8,589,710 

7,726,624 

67,493,438 

350,108,467 

In    addition    to    the    imports    thus 
specified  there  were  imported  into 
other  ports,  the  countries  of  pro- 
duction and   shipment  not   being 
named 

13,182,806 

8,466,243 

435,469 

179,233 

22,263,751 

Thus  the  total  imports  for  the 
6'scal  year  ending  June  30, 

279,481,501 

17,055,953 

8,162,093 

67,672,871 

372,372,218 

The  corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding  year  follow  : 

Imports  by  Grand  Divisions,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916. 


Places  of  Pboduction. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Mohair, 

Alpaca, 

stc. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

Europe 

Asia 

1,999,783 

2,162,524 

64,299,750 

267,.S66 

19,674 

132,915,140 

121,034,279 

131,424 

4,152,822 

376,862 

31,086 

20,000 

19,440 

3,538,681 
66,882 

512,366 

351,772 

6,882,222 

"1,361 ,847 

21,817,319 

68,291,959 

7,583,162 

123,151 

11,458 

20,258,761 

260,378 

64,426 

28,482,290 
61,183,117 
78  796  220 

410,517 

50,472 

158,014,399 

121,361,639 

195,860 

Central  America 

9,048,207 

Totals 

322,829,840 

8,205,773 

108,410,614 

448,494,434 

In    addition    to    the    Imports    thus 
specified  there  were  imported  into 
other  ports,  the  countries  of  pro- 
duction and  shipment  not   being 

80,291,745 

5,086,387 

97,071 
9,145,278 

858,385 

86,333,688 

Thus  the  total  imports  were  . 

403,121,586 

13,292,160 

109,268,999 

534,828,022 
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The  imports  of  Class  I  wools  into  the  three  ports  were  56,531,- 
145  pounds  less  than  those  of  last  year,  Avhich  were  322,829,840 
pounds.  The  following  tabular  statement  covers  the  last  five 
years  and  shows  also  the  amount  coming  into  this  country  from 
each  of  the  principal  countries  of  production. 


Australasia 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

British  South  Africa* 
All  other 


loir. 


Pounds. 

1,772,257 

185,446,149 

34,710,261 

23,552,'260 

20,817,768 


266,298,695 


1916. 


Pounds. 
120,707,019 
111,253,529 

8,858,492 
63,966.713 
18,042,087 


322,829,840 


Pounds. 

75,826,825 
67,076,516 
16,561,154 
26,452,132 
10,725,534 


196,642,161 


1914. 


Pounds. 
64,319,919 
36,301,837 
11,639,243 


8,883,932 


121,144,931 


*  Included  previous  to  1915  in  "  All  other." 


The  war  demands  of  the  United  Kingdom  practically  cut  off  all 
exports  of  Class  II  wools  and  only  56,400  pounds  were  received 
here  from  that  country.  However,  South  America  came  to  the 
rescue  and  we  imported  eight  million  pounds  from  our  Southern 
neighbors,  nearly  all  of  it  coming  from  Argentina.  The  war 
likewise  interfered  with  our  importations  of  mohair,  alpaca,  and 
similar  hairs,  reducing  our  imports  from  South  Africa  from 
6,882,222  in  1916  to  5,132,052  in  1917,  creating  a  deficit  which 
was  partly  overcome  by  an  increase  in  the  imports  from  South 
America  from  1,301,847  in  1916  to  2,132,438  in  1917.  Imports 
from  the  Turkish  possessions  were  of  course  out  of  the  question. 
Adding  to  the  total  of  Class  II  wools,  7,726,624  pounds,  the 
Angora  goat  hair,  known  as  mohair,  and  camel,  vicuna,  and  similar 
hairs,  the  total  of  all  Class  II  wools  imported  into  the  three  ports 
amounted  to  16,316,334  pounds.  Until  October  3,  1913,  mohair 
and  similar  hairs  were  reported  as  wools  of  Class  II,  being  subject 
to  the  same  rates  of  duty.  Under  the  present  law  they  are  sub- 
ject to  a  15  per  cent  duty,  while  all  other  wools  are  free. 

-  Class  III  wool  comes  from  nearly  every  portion  of  the  globe, 
but  principally  from  the  countries  named  in  the  subjoined  state- 
ment, which  covers  the  imports  of  the  last  three  years.  These 
wools   are  mostly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  low 
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grade  blankets.  The  imports  of  these  wools  are  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  those  of  1916,  although  they  exceed  those  of  1915. 
There  has  been  a  great  cliange  in  the  countries  where  they 
originated.  The  imports  from  Russia  and  Turkey  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  account.  China  has  largely  decreased  her 
contribution,  as  also  has  the  United  Kingdom.  Imports  from 
Argentina  remain  about  as  last  year.  All  the  other  countries 
have  remained  about  stationary,  or  fallen  beliind. 


Chinese  Empire 

Russia  (Europe  and  Asia)  . 

United  Kingdom 

Turkey  (Europe  and  Asia) 

British  East  Indies 

Argentina 

Peru , 

Uruguay 

Germany • 

France  

Iceland 

All  other 


1017. 


Pounds. 
25,404,645 


2,379,906 

9,889 

431,153 

14,754,584 

4,176,819 

2,891,700 

7,000 

110,829 

202,974 

17,123,940 

67,493,438 


lOltt. 


Pou7ids. 

45,528,723 

3,300,843 

16,989,170 

110,098 

10,727,757 

14,670,272 

1,206.944 

405,164 

227,153 

90,000 
15,154,490 

108,410,614 


Poujids. 

36,125,308 

2,297,341 

7,125,345 

3,505,238 

2,032,923 

10,641,323 

37,446 

18,135 

350,590 

65,278 

263,192 

2,571,590 

65,033.709 
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The  following  table  gives  the  total  gross  imports  into  the 
United  States  for  a  series  of  fiscal  years.  The  quantity  imported 
into  other,  than  the  principal  ports  can  be  ascertained  by  com- 
parison with  other  tables. 

Gross  Imports  of  Wool,  Fiscal  Years  1904-1917  —  Pounds. 


Class  I. 

Class  II.* 

Class  III. 

Total. 

1904 

45,575,993 

12,934,143 

115,232,698 

173,742,834 

1905 

109,888,258 

26,551,624 

112,695,864 

249,135,746 

1906 

86,810,307 

15,204,254 

99,674,107 

201,688,668 

1907 

82,982,116 

10,671,378 

110,194,051 

203,847,545 

1908 

45,798,313 

13,332,540 

66,849,681 

125,980,524 

1909 

142,580,993 

21,952,259 

101,876,052 

266,409,304 

1910 

111,604,330 

31,614,235 

120,721,019 

263,939,584 

1911 

40,104,845 

12,456,468 

85,086,328 

137,647,641 

1912 

71,203,329 

15,557,664 

106,639,720 

193,400,713 

1913 

67,238.715 

16,886,446 

111,168,094 

195,293,255 

1914 

125,088,761 

20,556,795 

102,003,313 

247,648,869 

1915 

222,017,420 

20,356,212 

65,709,752 

308,083,429 

1916 

'403,121,585 

22,437,438 

109,268,999 

534,828,022 

1917 

279,481,501 

25,218,046 

'   67,672,671 

372,372,218 

*  Includes  mohair,  etc. 


IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    MANUFACTURES. 

The  gross  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  show  a  total  for- 
eign value  of  $18,862,463,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the 
corresponding  imports  of  the  previous  year,  and  about  three 
millions  less  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years.  If 
measured  by  quantity,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  are  much 
less  than  in  1915. 

As  these  are  the  foreign  values  they  cannot  properly  be  used 
for  comparison  with  the  value  of  home  manufactures,  except  by 
the  addition  of  the  customs  duties  paid.  From  the  table  of 
imports  entered  for  consumption  in  which  this  duty  is  given, 
the  duty  paid  value  can  easily  be  ascertained. 
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IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    AND    MANUFACTURES    OF    WOOL    ENTERED 
FOR    CONSUMPTION. 

The  imports  of  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for 
consumption  for  this  and  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
full  table  appears  on  pages  110  to  117  compare  as  follows  : 

Imports  of  Wool  Entered  for  Consumption. 


Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30  — 

i9ir. 

1016. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Class  I 

279,480,038 

26,423,754 

67,674,728 

$101,503,109 

10,225,54S 
19,822,372 

402,656,014 

22,449,757 
109,438,340 

$112,163,864 

6,316,969 
23,993,960 

Class    II,     including 

mohair,  alpaca,  etc. 

Class  III   

Total 

373,578,520 

$131,561,026 

534,544,111 

$142,474,793 

The  imports  for  consumption  of  the  principal  wool  manufac- 
tures compare  as  follows  : 

Imports  of  the  Principal  Manufactures  of  Wool   entered  for 
Consumption. 


Cloths  .... 

Dress  goods   . 

Carpets    .    .   . 
Yarns   .   . 
Tops     .... 


1917. 


pounds,    7,266,966;  value,  $9,044,692 

ll;l^'-'    3.5^0,464  j      1  $1,200,047 

pounds,       oiifSzo)            1  ■»  ,       , 

sq.yds.,      981,459;  value,  $3,731,084 

pounds,       536,748;      "  519,371 

116,840;      "  75.197 


191». 


pounds,  7,540,804;  value,  $7,996,151 

sq.yds.,  9,969,222  I       I  40356689 

pounds,  2,413,491  (  ^^'"®'  »-.^=>0.e»» 

sq.yds.,       774,519;  value,  $2,667,967 

pounds,        443,306;       •'  333,568 

"  1,431,385;       "  551,004 


The  foreign  value  of  wool  manufactures  imported  is  about  three 
millions  of  dollars  greater  than  in  the  fiscal  year  19J  6,  and  is  due 
more  to  the  increased  value  of  fabrics  than  to  an  increase  in 
quantity  of  goods  imported. 
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The  imports  of  wool  manufactures  entered  for  consumption 
for  the  six  latest  years  compare  as  follows : 

Fiscal  Years.  Foreign  Value.  Duty  Collected.  Duty  Paid  Value. 

1917 $19,292,302  $6,590,475  $25,882,777 

1916 17,151,396  5,776,935  22,928,331 

1915 29,879,621  9,701,772  39,581,393 

1914 33,519,799  14,387,242  47,907,041 

1913 ' 15,031,317  12,293,904  27,325,221 

1912 15,182,694  12,599,246  27,781,940 

THE   ENGLISH   MARKET. 

Our  usual  reports  of  London  and  Liverpool  wool  sales  have 
been  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and,  therefore,  our  reports  of 
conditions  and  sales  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere  are 
of  necessity  very  meager.  The  practical  taking  over  of  the 
control  of  the  wool  business  of  the  Empire  by  the  Britisli 
authorities  made  it  inadvisable  for'  the  wool  dealers  to  issue 
their  customary  reports,  which  in  fact  they  were  practically  for- 
bidden by  the  authorities  to  do ;  besides,  as  the  usual  series  of 
sales  were  abandoned  early  in  the  year  because  of  government 
action,  there  was  little  inducement  for  making  them.  From  an 
historical  point  of  view  this  is  very  unfortunate,  for  the  story 
of  tlie  developments  of  the  year  1917  in  the  wool  history  of  the 
nation  and  their  direct  and  indirect  influence  on  wool  conditions 
the  world  over  will  lack  the  vitality  tliat  the  usual  records  alone 
can  supply.  Messrs.  Ronald  &  Rodger  of  Liverpool,  however, 
have  continued  their  prices  current,  from  which  some  brief  notes 
have  been  culled.     Under  date  of  January  1,  1917,  they  say : 

The  tension  entailed  by  the  eager  scanning  of  war  operations 
has  in  no  tangible  measure  been  relaxed  by  faint  hopes  that  over- 
tures for  peace  could  be  seriously  entertained,  indeed  they  have 
only  added  fresh  complexity  to  actual  conditions  of  business. 

In  this  country  government  control  is  particularly  felt  in  the 
woolen  industrie.s,  and  it  is  a  much  debated  matter  how  available 
labor  and  machinery  can  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage.  Li 
the  meantime,  a  certain  scope  is  allowed  for  dealing  with  civilian 
requirements,  and  manufacturers  usually  have  their  order-books 
filled  up  for  many  months  ahead,  which  keeps  up  an  active 
inquiry  for  wool  of  all  kinds. 

Colonial  Wool.  —  The  negotiations  between  the  Home  and 
Colonial  authorities  about  dealing  with  tlie  Australian  production 
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led  to  altevatiou  in  the  auctions  in  London,  of  which  part 
were  held  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  ultimo,  and  they  will 
be  resumed  from  the  4th  to  the  16th  instant. 

The  withholding  of  growers'  consignments  limited  the  choice 
of  merinos,  but  with  no  restrictions  on  buyers  except  an  injunc- 
tion against  speculative  as  compared  with  consumptive  dealing, 
active  competition  was  set  up,  and  a  good  clearance  was  made  of 
the  39,800  bales  catalogued,  with  closing  quotations  at  about 
7^  per  cent  up  on  merinos  and  10  to  12^  per  cent  on  crossbreds 
compared  with  November  rates. 

The  probable  offering  in  the  second  half  will  be  about  81,000 
bales. 

On  February  3  reference  is  made  to  proposals  looking  towards 
peace  and  their  effect  on  the  market  in  the  following  terms  : 

Tlie  ephemeral  interest  in  futile  peace  proposals  had  no  material 
effect  on  business,  and  the  dulness  in  the  markets  for  produce  is 
still  accounted  for  mainly  by  scarcity  of  transport  facilities  and 
competent  labor  for  industrial  enterprise,  while  government  con- 
trol of  commercial  and  manufacturing  operations  has  been  fur- 
ther extended. 

As  regards  wool,  the  method  of  handling  Colonial  as  well  as 
domestic  produce  has  upset  ordinary  market  quotations,  which 
are  more  or  less  nominal.  Attention  was  specially  aroused  by 
the  announcement  that  some  quantity  was  to  be  released  for 
export  to  the  United  States,  but  a  definite  decision  of  what  qual- 
ities were  to  be  chosen  has  not  been  given  out. 

Domestic  Wools  have  been  taken  into  consumption  steadily,  and 
exceptionally  full  prices  are  mentioned  for  the  more  current  kinds 
of  both  fleece  and  skin. 

Colonial  Wools. — The  first  series  of  auctions  in  London  this 
year  opened  on  the  4th  and  finished  on  the  16th  ultimo,  the  quantity 
disposed  of  being  partly  through  government  direct  attribution 
to  consumers.  A  fair  tone  in  the  bidding  to  begin  with  was  fol- 
lowed by  slackness,  only  redeemed  by  a  little  show  of  confidence 
in  the  last  couple  of  days.  Detailed  reports  are  disallowed,  but 
roughly  the  position  of  good  wools  was  spoken  of  as  little  changed 
from  December  currency,  though  shabby  and  wasty  lots  lost 
ground  to  a  sensible  extent. 

The  expected  announcement  of  the  AVar  Trade  Department 
has  just  been  made  and  auctions  of  East  Indian  wool  are  suspended 
for  the  ])resent.  Of  the  supply  here  in  importers'  hands  proba- 
bly 20,000  bales  will  be  offered  soon  under  a  new  scheme  of  fixed 
prices  and  well-defined  distribution  :  —  firstly,  to  consumers  hold- 
ing orders  from  the  home  and  allied  governments ;  secondly,  to 
makers  of  goods  for  export  channels,  and  lastly,  for  ordinary 
liome  trade  purposes. 
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In  March  the  stringency  of  the  transportation  situation  was 
seriously  felt,  as  appears  from  what  follows  : 

The  stern  necessity  of  economy  in  the  matter  of  supplies  of 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  as  well  as  of  transport  by  sea  and 
land,  lias  fastened  further  fetters  in  the  shape  of  government 
control  on  all  departments  of  industry  and  commerce  in  this 
country. 

These  serious  endeavors  to  prevent  avoidable  anxiety  about  the 
future,  and  incidentally  to  scotch  any  speculative  feeling  which 
might  unfairly  affect  a  proper  distribution  of  materials  to  all 
classes  of  the  population  and  inflate  values,  have,  in  many  cases, 
not  unnaturally  evoked  criticism  as  to  the  methods  adopted,  but 
at  any  rate  in  the  wool  trade  hearty  cooperation  is  conceded 
towards  arriving  at  the  result  aimed  at. 

Colonial  Wools.  —  The  second  series  of  auctions  in  London  began 
on  the  l.'3th  ultimo  and  will  close  on  the  3d  instant,  the  quantity 
to  be  dealt  with  being  about  91,000  bales.  The  acquisition  on 
more  or  less  secret  terms  of  a  proportion  of  both  merinos  and 
most  of  the  crossbreds  leaves  the  position  somewhat  undefined, 
but  enough  has  passed  the  hammer  to  establish  a  distinct  recov- 
ery from  the  worst  point  of  the  January  auctions,  which  may  be 
roughly  called  5  to  10  per  cent  on  the  average  for  all  good  quali- 
ties, and  greater  steadiness  as  regards  inferiors  and  faulty  kinds. 


In  April  the  effects  of  the  government  control  of  the  wool 
business  was  spoken  of  as  follows  : 

The  woolen  interests  are  hampered  though  also  assisted  in  a 
measure  by  the  complete  governiuent  control  of  dealings  in  the 
raw  material  as  well  as  the  output  of  goods  for  military  and 
other  purposes,  and  so  much  of  the  operations  is  done  privately 
that  market  quotations  for  wool  are  mainly  nominal. 

Colonial  Wools.  —  The  third  series  of  auctions  in  London 
began  on  the  20th  ultimo  with  about  75,000  bales  for  show  and  will 
finish  on  the  4th  instant.  The  withdrawal  by  the  War  Trade 
Department  of  nearly  all  the  crossbreds  for  distribution  amongst 
their  contractors  has  eliminated  many  of  the  ordinary  chances 
of  testing  values ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  figures  paid  for 
good  and  second-rate  merinos  are  rather  stiffer  than  those 
current  in  February-March.  About  10,000  bales  are  to  be 
allotted  to  tlie  pressing  requirements  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  about  .'5,000  bales  are  reported  to  have  been  taken  up  so 
far,  and  there  is  evidently  a  proper  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
War  Office  not  to  push  too  far  tlie  great  question  of  making  sure 
of  supplies  for  use  in  the  future. 
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In  this  month  the  War  Office  decided  to  take  control  of  all  the 
wool  stocks  of  the  country.  The  effect  of  tliis  action  is  clearl}^ 
indicated  in  the  report  under  date  of  May  31  : 

Textile  materials  are  called  for  in  greater  volume  than  can  be 
made  certain  of  in  prospective  supplies  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  decision  of  the  War  Office  to  take  over  all  exist- 
ing stocks  of  wool  in  this  country  in  the  middle  of  April  so 
abruptly  removed  all  interest  from  the  market  here  that  the 
issue  of  our  circular  a  month  ago  seemed  unnecessary. 

Domestic  Wools.  —  The  approach  of  the  new  clip  has  led  to  a 
revision  of  standard  quotations  and  some  alteration  in  the  coun- 
try districts  in  the  scheme  for  taking  wool  over  from  the  farmers, 
who  will  obtain  rather  better  prices  than  a  year  ago,  reckoned  as 
about  50  per  cent  over  1914  values.  The  problem  of  affording 
assistance  to  users  in  the  states  in  the  shape  of  a  proportion  of 
available  stocks  of  black-faced  Scotch  is  still  somewhat  obscure. 

Colonial  Wools.  —  The  difficulty  of  prompt  handling  in  Brad- 
ford of  the  great  diversity  of  qualities  led  up  to  the  experiment 
of  a  public  distribution  in  London  at  fixed  prices  to  holders  <^f 
licenses,  of  about  18,000  bales  New  Zealand  wool  held  on  tlie 
24th  instant  when  Home  and  French  buyers  showed  readiness 
to  supply  their  wants  by  this  method. 

Their  July  issue  and  those  that  follow  show  clearly  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  wool  trade  labored  and  the  anxieties 
not  only  for  their  business,  but  for  the  destinies  of  their  country, 
not  only  from  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  bi;t  also  as  affected  by 
the  civil  and  military  situations. 

July  2: 

Tlie  drain  of  the  great  war  on  the  resources  of  the  world  has 
made  itself  increasingly  felt  during  the  past  month  in  the 
tightening  of  governmental  control  over  commercial  and  indus- 
trial activities  in  all  directions.  Although  there  is  a  general 
disposition  to  refrain  from  embarrassing  the  government,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  multifarious  schemes  initiated  by  authori- 
ties as  unversed  in  the  exercise  as  the  people  of  this  country  are 
unaccustomed  to  the  experience  of  official  control,  continue  to 
arouse  a  good  deal  of  adverse  comment. 

Colonial  Wools. — There  have  been  no  further  distribution 
sales  of  Colonial  produce,  but  appraisements  are  being  made  by 
the  War  Office  of  accumulated  arrivals  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  etc.,  and  these  will  be  allocated  to  various  sections 
of  the  home  trade,  as  weH  as  to  France  and  Italy.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  stated  that  arrangements  have  now  been 
completed  whereby  50,000  bales  Australian  will  be  shipped  direct 
to  U.S.A. 
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August  2: 

The  situation  in  the  textile  industries  is  very  troublesome,  and 
the  manner  of  control  by  the  government  is  questioned  strongly 
in  the  wool  trade,  for  though  ocean  transport  is  a  difficulty  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  keeping  up  supplies  for  the  future,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  estimates  of  actual  stocks  and  the 
best  way  of  distributing  these  to  the  wide  range  of  opportunities 
for  profitable  uses.  The  wants  of  the  navy  and  army  naturally 
come  first,  but  should  not,  it  is  contended,  close  all  other  outlets 
for  woolen  manufactures. 

Colonial  Wools  are  regularly  handled  as  hitherto  and  quota- 
tions are  nominally  unchanged. 

September  1 : 

The  terrible  toll  of  human  lives,  while  it  must  induce  a  fervent 
desire  for  peace,  at  the  same  time  counts  in  enforcing  the  supreme 
necessity  that  the  only  end  of  the  war  shall  be  one  which  will 
justify  the  sacrifices  of  .the  past  and  give  an  assurance  of  right 
over  might.  This  great  aim  is  already  becoming  clearer  since 
the  active  participation  of  the  United  States  has  begun,  but  for 
the  present  and  early  future  the  situation  of  industrial  and  mer- 
cantile energies  is,  and  must  be,  sadly  blighted  by  the  pressure 
of  military  necessities  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 

Domestic  Wools  are  being  handled  regularly  and  machinery  is 
fairly  employed. 

Colonial  Wools  have  given  some  cause  for  irritation  in  the 
allotment  to  users  by  the  War  Office  staffs  from  the  numifold  diver- 
sity of  raw  wool  tops,  yarns,  etc.,  concerned,  and  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  improvements  in  this  respect  are  not  only  overdue, 
but  apparently  can  be  arrived  at  without  serious  difficulty,  with 
due  regard  to  provision  being  kept  up  liere  for  the  chief  allied 
countries  on  this  side,  as  well  as  supplies  to  be  sent  direct  from 
the  Colonies  to  the  United  States. 

October  ]  : 

The  development  of  schemes  for  accumulation  and  distribution 
of  all  materials,  foodstuffs,  textile  and  mineral  products,  etc., 
goes  on  steadily,  if  at  times  somewhat  confusedly  and,  so  far  as 
wool  is  concerned,  those  chiefly  interested  profess  that  the 
changes  in  contemplation  cannot  fail  to  be  iuTprovements, 

There  is  no  new  feature  to  be  noted  about  Domestic  Wools 
entirely  under  government  control,  and,  indeed,  the  same  applies 
to  Colonial  Wools,  except  that  much  interest  attaches  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  direct  shipments  now  on  the  way  to  the  United 
States,  which  will  be  conducted  by  the  London  Selling  Wool 
Brokers  on  government  account. 
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November  1  :  - 

The  restricted  imports  of  wool  and  auxiety  of  the  War  Trade 
Department  to  maintain  ample  stocks  within  reach  have  kept 
the  distribution  to  manufacturers  within  rather  unsatisfactory 
limits,  one  great  difficulty  being  the  release  of  so  little  material 
for  civilian  as  against  army  clothing.  The  various  interests  are, 
however,  actively  framing  schemes  to  alleviate  this,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  more  or  less  successful. 

Domestic  and  Colonial  .Wools  entirely  under  government 
control  do  not  appear  in  open  market  hei-e,  and  the  schedule  of 
values  based  on  those  ruling  for  these  latter  has  for  the  present 
eliminated  any  prospect  of  Hiver  Plate  Wool  coming  hither, 
seeing  the  higher  quotations  obtaining  in  the  country  of  origin. 

December  1 : 

In  this  country  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  provide  for 
present  as  well  as  future  necessities,  praiseworthy  as  they  are  in 
theory,  lead  to  some  rather  amazing  results,  and  the  setting  up 
of  committees  without  number,  and  often  with  conflicting  opin- 
ions, gives  a  whirling  kaleidoscope  view  of  matters,  more  worry- 
ing than  satisfying  to  many  branches  of  industry  and  commerce. 
In  the  wool  trade  restrictions  are  .becoming  tighter,  and  the 
difficulties  of  manufacturers  engaged  in  making  goods  for  civil- 
ian use  are  really  serious. 

Domestic  and  Colonial  Wools  are  being  dealt  with  sparingly 
by  the  government,  as  supplies  cannot  be  readily  replenished  to 
ensure  meeting  the  pressing  wants  of  the  early  future,  indeed  the 
War  Trade  Department's  selling  prices  for  tops  are  being 
advanced  materially. 

The  schedule  of  values  for  wool  taken  up  by  the  government 
being  unaltered,  Biver  Plate  importations  here  are  impossible, 
seeing  the  higher  values  current  in  the  country  of  production. 

AUSTRALIAN    60s    TOP. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  for  an  average  super  60s  top 
for  the  past  six  years  : 


1»13  . 
I9i:c 

1»14 
1915 
lOlO 
19l7 


a 
a 

a, 

13 

a 

■    3 

1^ 

3 
< 

03 

O 

O 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

■2i\ 

24 

2i\ 

24J^ 

25 

25 

26  ? 

26  ^ 

26ii 

26ii 

27 

28 

29i 

29^ 

2^ 

29  ii 

29 

28!j 

28,5 

285 

28 

27^ 

27 

28i 

29 

29 

30 

30  J^ 

30 

30 

26 

30 

30^ 

2^ 

28 

.3U 

?.u 

34 

42 

43 

39i 

38 

36 

39 

43 

44J^ 

42 

42 

4.H 

49i 

51 

52^ 

52J5 

52^ 

— 

67 

66 

69 

70 

70 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 
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A  considerable  portion,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  what  fol- 
lows has  been  gleaned  from  Dalgety  &  Company's  admirable 
Review  for  1917.  Reports  of  United  States  Consuls  and  other 
ofRcial  documents  have  been  freely  drawn  upon  for  pertinent 
facts,  although  direct  credit  has  not  been  given. 

TEXTILES    FOR    WAR    OFFICE. 

Interesting  statistics  have  been  made  available,  showing  the 
huge  quantities  of  textiles,  mainly  woolen  and  worsted,  ordered 
by  the  War  Office,  and  including  contracts  placed  by  the  author- 
ities in  the  United  Kingdom  on  behalf  of  Allied  Governments. 
The  orders  were  executed,  according  to  the  Army  Contracts 
Department,  during  the  period  from  August  4,  1914,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916.     Following  are  the  particulars  : 

Items.  Quantities. 

Flannel  for  shirts  (yards) 105,102,000 

Cloth  for  jackets  (yards)  42,330,000 

Cloth  for  trousers  (yards) 23,678  000 

Cloth  for  greatcoats  (yards) 21,558,000 

Cap  comforters 13,326,000 

Woolen  drawers 20,950,000 

Flannel  drawers 10,037,000 

Cotton  and  woolen  short  drawers   1 ,584,(00 

Gloves,  woolen  (pairs) 8,382,000 

Socks,  worsted  (pairs) 63,565,000 

Vests,  woolen 9,401,000 

Blankets 21,175,100 

Barathea  (yards) 2,360.000 

Bedford  cord  (yards; 2,305,O(  0 

Whipcord  drab  (yards) 6,064,000 

Flannel,  hospital,  and  miscellaneous  f yards) 7,244,000 

A  soldier's  wool  and  cotton  equipment. 

Some  idea  of  the  quantities  of  materials  required  may  be 
gained  by  the  articles  furnished  to  soldiers  in  the  British  army, 
both  woolen  and  cotton,  which  are  : 


Woolen. 


*1  cap  

2  pair  drawers. . 
*2  jackets 

2  pairs  trousers. 
1  pair  puttees  . . 

3  pairs  socks  . . . 

1  cardijian 

2  shirts 

1  comforter  cap. 

*  1  greatcoat    .... 
Blankets  (each) 


.bs. 

Oz. 

9 

2 

1 

5 

0 

4 

1 

13 

123 

1 

7 

2 

4 

4 

6 

lOi 

2 

8 

28  H 
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Cotton. 


2  towels 

Web  equipment: 

*Belt    

*Braces 

Cartridge  carriers 

Bayonet  frog 

*Haversack 

*Pack 

Waterproof  sheet. 


,b8. 

Oz. 

1 

2 

13 

11 

1 

i:^ 

3 

1 

-i 

1 

11 

2 

8 

m 


*  Weights  include  badges  or  buckles  (metal). 
SUBSTITUTES    FOR    WOOL. 

To  wliat  extent  cotton  or  other  substitutes  have  been  used  in 
clothing  and  equipping  the  German  army  has  not  been  stated. 
At  a  very  early  stage  in  the  w^ar,  in  fact  soon  after  Turkey  joined 
Austria  and  Germany,  the  Germans  commenced  to  make  exten- 
sive experiments  in  cotton  growing  in  Asia  Minor.  They  found 
supplies  of  cotton  diminished  through  the  activity  of  the  British 
navy,  and  constructed  irrigation  works  along  the  Bagdad  railway 
lines  and  in  Smyrna,  where  cotton  can  be  grown.  A  German 
and  Austrian  cotton-buying  association  was  formed,  with  a  view 
to  drawing  supplies  both  during  the  war  and  after  from  that  part 
of  Asia.  Wool  substitutes  have  to  be  found,  and  cotton  easily 
ranks  first.  After  that  come  wool  waste,  cotton  waste,  rags,  and 
reclaimed  fibers  that  can  be  used  in  the  adulteration  of  woolen 
goods  and  in  the  manufacture  of  shoddy. 

The  Use  of  Cot  Ion  in   Wool  Shirtings. 

The  high  prices  ruling,  and  the  scarcity  of  wool  in  many  coun- 
tries, have  unquestionably  led  to  a  greater  use  of  substitutes  than 
for  a  very  long  period.  Where  substitutes  are  not  used,  the 
made  articles  are  of  lighter  weights.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
cotton  in  wool  shirting  for  Britisli  troops,  the  writer  on  tlie 
Colonial  Wool  Trade  in  "The  Financier,"  on  February  12,  1917, 
said  that:  "While  speaking  about  shirtings,  I  might  mention 
that  a  good  deal  of  discussion  has  lately  taken  place,  particularly 
among  Rochdale  manufacturers,  on  the  decision  of  the  authori- 
ties to  largely  abandon  the  production  of  all-wool  shirtings  for 
our  troops.  Hitherto  large  quantities  of  natural  shirtings,  made 
mostly  from  short  merino  wools,  have  been  produced  around 
Is.  lO^d.  per  yard.  It  is  now  proposed  to  substitute  a  shirting 
made  from  70  per  cent  of  wool  and  30  per  cent  of  cotton  at  about 
Is.  8d.  per  yard.  Some  manufacturers  contend  that  it  is  a  bad 
move,  all  for  the  sake  of  7d.  per  shirt,  and  that  it  will  be  best  to 
clothe  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  all-wool  garments." 
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THE    NUMBER    OF    SHEEP   TO    THE    SQUARE    MILE    IN 
VARIOUS    COUNTRIES. 

High  wool  values  through  the  war,  and  the  great  demand  run- 
ning on  the  better  grades,  must  stimulate  production  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  where  avooI  can  be  grown,  whether  for  domestic 
requirements  or  for  export  —  as  in  Australasia,  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  of  less  wool  magni- 
tude. In  Europe,  prior  to  the  war,  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  50  sheep  to  the  square  mile,  each  50  averaging  about  212 
pounds  of  wool.  In  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  there  were 
about  28,500,000  sheep,  or  258  sheep  to  the  square  mile,  and  the 
clip  was  estimated  to  yield  about  124,000,000  pounds  of  fleece 
washed  wool.  In  the  commonwealth  we  have  about  72,309,000 
sheep;  equal  to  about  24  sheep  to  the  square  mile,  and  170 
pounds  of  wool.  In  South  America  there  are  about  16  sheep  to 
the  square  mile,  and  100  pounds  of  wool.  In  the  United  States 
the  sheep  come  down  to  12  head  per  square  mile,  with  58  pounds* 
of  wool.  In  Africa,  6  sheep  and  20  pounds  of  wool.  In  Asia,  6 
sheep  and  16  pounds  of  wool.  It  can  easily  be  seen  what  room 
for  expansion  there  is  in  South  America  and  South  Africa.  The 
area  in  Australia  can  be  increased ;  oti  the  other  hand,  a  propor- 
tion of  land-grazing  sheep  tends  to  go  into  wheat  and  other  forms 
of  production. 

THE    CONTINENTAL    WOOL    TRADE. 
France. 

France  is  gradually  recovering  its  wool  manufacturing  strength, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  there  will  be  considerably 
more  expansion  in  manufacture  during  1917  than  in  either  of  the 
two  previous  years.  The  French  premier,  M.  Ribot,  made  it  part 
of  his  policy  to  stimulate  domestic  production  and  curtail  the 
importation  of  wool  and  cotton  textiles.  This  economic  revival, 
after  over  two  years  of  war,  was  showing  itself  during  1916.  In 
the  year  1915  France  imported  ten  and  a  quarter  millions  ster- 
ling of  woolens  from  the  United  Kingdom,  whereas  last  year  the 
imports  amounted  to  seven  millions'  worth  of  woolen  tissues,  a 
million  and  a  half  of  worsted  yarn,  and  half  a  million  of  worsted 
tissue. 

The  policy  of  the  French  government  is  to  have  the  industries 
restored  in  the  devastated  parts  of  France  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
is  expelled,  and  not  to  transfer  any  particular  trades  or  industries 
to  other  parts  simply  because  they  are  near  or  adjacent  to  the 
Belgium  or  German  frontier.  The  wool  position  is  improving 
slowly.  There  are  four  combing  establishments,  necessarily  on  a 
small  scale,  working  in  France,  chiefly  in  the  west  and  northwest. 
Some  of  the  machinery  was  removed  when  the  German  hordes 
made  their  first  onslaught  on  Rheims  and  Roubaix,  while  some 

*  United  States  tables  of  production  indicate  that  the  average  weight  per  fleece  ie  6.8 
pounde  per  head.  —  Ed. 
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combing  machinery  has  since  been  manufactured  in  France.  A 
great  feat,  considering  that  the  whole  male  population  is  engaged 
or  involved  in  the  war  in  some  capacity  or  other. 

The  Trade  of  Mazamet. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  and  imports  into  the 
district  covered  by  the  Mazamet  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 


Exports. 

^ 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Woolens    ") 

Worsteds  >■ 

1,502,671 

11,085,942 
339,249 

1,956,842 

9,308,769  ' 
335,598 

1,672,768 

Flannels    ] 

20,191,885 
225,455 

Hosiery 

Imports. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Sheepskins  

22,821,781 
2,725,052 

31,329,205 
4,189,272 

38,736,947 

Greasy  wool 

1,114,821 

The  operations  of  the  Mazamet  Conditioning  House  for  the 
years  1914-1915-1916  were  as  follows : 

In  1914  only  65,000  kilos  were  washed  for  war  purposes,  in 
1915  this  quantity  had  increased  to  3,621,000,  and  in  1916  to 
4,348,055  kilos. 


ioi». 


For  Military. 

For  the  Trade. 

Total. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Scoured 

4,348,055 

8,446,969 

4,578,266 

16,505 

151,753 

13,193,493 

12,795,024 

4,578,266 

16,505 

Washed    

Yarn   

Weighing  only 

151,763 

17,541,548 
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1915. 


1914. 


For  Military. 

For  the  Trade. 

Total. 

65,000 

5,844,385 

14,555,916 

9,909 

214,026 

5,909,385 
14,555  916 

Washed 

Yarn 

9,909 
214,026 

Weighing  only 

Total 

65,000 

20,624,236 

20,689,236 

Italy. 

The  Italian  wool  industry,  which  was  not  interfered  witli  to 
any  great  extent  early  in  the  war,  is  now  hampered  through 
insufficient  raw  wool  for  immediate  requirements.  Italian  mills 
are  very  short  of  stocks,  and  consignments  have  gone  forward 
from  Australia  in  fair  volume  during  the  1916-17  auction  and 
appraisement  season.  In  May  the  government  decided  to 
acquire  the  domestic  clip.  A  decree  was  gazetted,  calling  upon 
all  growers  to  forward  their  wool  to  receiving  or  assembling 
depots  specified ;  all  the  1917  clip  has  to  be  supplied  to  the 
government,  and  freights,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  w^ool,  will 
be  paid  to  owners  by  the  authorities  appointed.  This  will 
tend  to  keep  the  factories  supplied  for  military  purposes,  but 
will  not  assist  materially  in  providing  wool  for  civilian  fabrics. 
Italian  wool  textile  machinery  has  increased  materially  since  the 
war,  and  was  kept  going  at  high  pressure  while  sufficient  wool 
was  available.  Italy  has  exported  wool  textiles  in  fair  quanti- 
ties to  France  for  civilian  requirements. 

Spain. 

There  were  15,994,608  sheep  and  3,216,682  goats  in  Spain  in 
1915.  Mancha  and  Estremadura  are  the  center  of  the  slieep- 
raising  district  and  with  Old  and  New  Castile,  Aragon,  Kioja, 
and  Leonesa  pi'oduce  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Spanish  sheep 
and  about  one-half  of  the  goats.     The  Province  of  Badajoz  leads 
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with  1,381,655  sheep,  followed  by  Caceres  with  858,894  and 
Cuenca  with  790,580. 

An  important  factor  in  the  wool  industry  of  Spain  is  the 
Union  Lanera  Espailola,  comprising  21,148  firms,  of  which 
5,872  are  in  Catalonia;  3,839  in  New  Castile  and  Estremadura ; 
3,315  in  Andalusia;  3,010  in  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Albacete  ; 
2,095  in  Aragon  and  the  Basque  Provinces  ;  1,353  in  Galicia  and 
Asturias ;  1,295  in  Old  Castile  ;  and  the  others  in  the  Balearic 
Islands. 

A  Avool-washing  establishment  was  started  during  the  year  in 
the  Province  of  Salamanca;  the  new  works  and  one  founded 
shortly  after  the  war  began  have  a  capacity  of  18  tons  of  washed 
wool  daily.  Certain  soft,  pure  waters  of  Salamanca  and  Cata- 
lonia are  reported  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  industry. 
Modern  scouring  machinery  is  employed  in  the  plants  now 
operating. 

Spain's  wool  production  may  be  estimated  at  50,000  tons  ;  the 
stock  left  from  1915  and  the  1916  clip  together  aggregated 
about  80,000  tons.  The  exports  of  wool  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures in  1916  amounted  to  15,235  tons,  compared  with  39,457 
tons  in  1915. 

PRINCIPAL    "W^OOL    PRODUCING    COUNTRIES. 
South  Africa. 

Exports  of  wool  from  South  Africa  during  the  year  1916 
were  about  500,000  bales,  as  compared  with  519,000  in  the 
previous  year.  The  exports  from  South  Africa  show  that  from 
November  7,  1915,  to  November  27,  1916,  upwards  of  272,075- 
bales  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  ajid  227,557  bales  to 
the  United  States,  as  compared  with  373,418  bales  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  145,512  bales  to  the  United  States  from 
December  1,  1914,  to  November  6,  1915. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  United  States  commerce 
reports  of  September  12,  1917,  shows  the  exports  of  sheep's  wool 
from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  during  the  year  1916  and  the 
countries  of  destination  : 


Kind  and  Destination. 


Washed : 

United  Kingdom 

Scoured : 

United  Kingdom 

.Japan 

United  States  . . 

Total 


Pounds. 


203,189 


7,370,306 

10,636 

2,916,335 


10,297,277 


Kind  and  Destination. 

Pounds. 

In  the  grease : 

United  Kingdom. . . . 
Canada . * 

85,908,979 
39,415 

Japan  

62,808 

United  States 

39,903,457 

Total    

125,904,659 

The  number  of  bales  of  wool  exported  in  1916  was  416,644. 
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The  two  chief  competitors  in  wool  production  with  Australasia 
are  the  two  big  exporting  countries,  South  Africa  and  South 
America,  but  other  factors  are  coming  into  play  that  will  increase 
the  efficiency  as  well  as  the  scope.  Wool  growing  is  extending, 
from  South  Africa  into  the  Southwest  African  Protectorates. 
Prior  to  tlie  war,  Germany  was  striving  to  grow  wool  in  South- 
west and  East  Africa,  and  actually  had  flocks  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  shee})  in  the  whole  of  Germany.  In  addition  to  the 
steady  growth  of  the  flocks  in  Africa,  is  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  quality  and  the  preparation  of  wool  for  market. 

THE  rivp:r  plate. 

The  import  figures  of  the  United  States  indicate  the  drift  and 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  competing  countries.  The  demand, 
coupled  with  high  prices,  must  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  pro- 
duction in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  South  Africa,  Patagonia,  Brazil, 
and  other  sparsely  populated  countries  where  pastoral  pursuits 
are  not  overshadowed  by  manufactures  or  cultivation  of  products 
like  wheat,  cotton,  and  sugar.  According  to  recent  official 
figures  there  were  81,500,000  sheep  in  Argentina,  but  a  very 
severe  drought  must  considerably  have  lessened  the  flocks 
in  the  west  and  south,  where  most  of  the  sheep  are  run.  The 
drought  lasted  through  the  summer,  but  iu  March  and  April  good 
rains  fell,  and  the  drought  came  to  an  end.  Even  with  losses  by 
drought,  the  flocks  in  Argentina  probably  equal  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  Commonwealth,  whieh  amount  to  about  72,309,000 
head.  During  the  drought  in  Argentina,  locusts  swept  over 
some  of  the  provinces,  reducing  the  sheep  feed  to  infinitesimal 
proportions,  consequently  the  losses  of  sheep  were  heavy. 

The  following  tables  present  the  imports  into  the  United  States 
of  these  wools  for  a  series  of  years.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they 
have  very  largely  increased  from  both  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 
Prom  Argentina  the  imports  of  Class  I  wools  have  grown  from 
an  average  of  over  31  millions  of  pounds  for  the  ten  years,  1906- 
1915  inclusive,  to  111  millions  in  1916  and  185  millions  in  1917, 
while  those  of  Class  III  amount  to  over  14  millions  of  pounds 
or  over  three  times  the  average  for  the  same  period. 

From  Uruguay  there  has  been  a  similar  increase  of  over  five 
times  the  average  imports  of  Class  I  wools  for  the  same  period, 
1906-1915  inclusive,  that "  is,  from  an  average  of  6,265,000 
to  34,710,261  pounds  in  one  year.  The  imports  of  Class  III 
wools  for  1917  are  double  the  average  quantity  for  the  ten  years. 
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Imports  of  Argentink  Wools  into  the  United  States  for  the  Years 
1905-1917  inclusive. 


Fiscal  Year. 

ClasB  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  in. 

Total. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1905 

41,094,617 

362,562 

41.094,617 

47,695,567 

1906 

36,352,480 

5,815,447 

43,167,927 

1907 

19,247,683 

94,866 

3,852,659 

23,195,208 

1908 

14,311,508 

1,909,787 

16,221,295 

1909 

51,601,420 

106,239 

6,672,175 

58,379,834 

1910 

27,331,068 

37,799 

3,713,317 

31,082,184 

1911 

14,014,295 

96,326 

3,780,755 

17,891,376 

1912 

23.049,591 

4,572,037 

27,621,628 

1913 

24,393,428 

2,349,156 

26,742,584 

1914 

36,301,837 

396,980 

5,577,725 

42,276,542 

1915 

67,076,718 

90,212 

10,641,323 

77,808,041 

1916 

111,253,529 

3,239,552 

14,670,272 

129,163,353 

1917 

185,446,149 

7,769,359 

14,754,584 

207,970,092 

Imports  of  Uruguayan  Wools  into  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal 
Years  1905-1917  inclusive  as  Shown  by  Reports  of  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Pounds. 

7,044,752 

5,083,195 

5,856,437 

1,604,^21 

5,759,852 

8,768,627 

711,525 

3,125,759 

3,537,824 

11,639,243 

16,561,154 

8,858,492 

34,710,261 

Pounds. 
619,377 

41,949 

18,334 
245,090 

Pounds. 
76,180 
3,995 
174 

108,380 
21,158 

91,22'9 

181,049 

1,336,526 

18,135 

405,164 

2,891,700 

Pounds. 

7,740,309 

5,807,190 

5,856,611 

1,604,221 

5,868,232 

8,789,775 

711,525 

3,216,988 

3,718,873 

13,017,718 

16,597,623 

9,508,746 

37,601,961 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Recent  records  for  the  River  Plate  are  quite  unsatisfactory. 
The  report  of  Messrs.  Wenz  &  Company,  containing  their  esti- 
mates of  the  shipment  and  the  production  of  Argentine  and  Uru- 
guayan wools  is  continued  for  the  years  1905-1914  inclusive,  and 
Messrs.  Hartmann  Brothers  of  Boston  have  supplied  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Coffey's  report  of  the  shipments  for  a  twelve  months'  period 
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for  a  series  of  years  and  liis  figures  for  the  last  three  years  have 
been  added  to  the  table  of  Messrs.  Wenz  &  Company,  thus  pre- 
senting a  complete  record  since  1905.  Messrs.  Wenz  &  Company's 
reports  cover  the  shipments  from  July  1  to  May  1  of  the 
succeeding  year.  Mr.  Coffey's  figures  are  for  the  twelve  juonths 
ending  September  30  in  each  year. 

Shipments  of  River  Plate  Wools  between  July  1   and  April  30 
Succeeding,  1905  to  1917  Inclusive.' 

In  thousands  of  bales. 


Year. 

IS 

□ 

0 

i 

> 

a 

a) 

a 
< 

|i 

KM 

•6 

a 

a 
"at 

a 
M 

t3 

5 

0 

C3 
1 

Of  which 
from 
Monte- 
video. 

1905 

135 

6 

50 

129 

28 

41 

3 

27 

419 

74 

1906 

140 

24 

50 

134 

36 

30 

4 

28 

446 

84 

1907 

135 

13 

56 

103 

43 

24 

4 

23 

401 

71 

1908 

127 

16 

54 

94 

45 

14 

5 

14 

369 

64 

1909 

202 

5 

67 

123 

57 

48 

8 

32 

542 

122 

1910 

134 

13 

56 

115 

33 

31 

9 

31 

422 

107 

1911 

125 

5 

49 

112 

49 

18 

8 

31 

397 

87 

1912 

94 

0 

56 

112 

47 

26 

9 

26 

375 

105 

1913 

94 

6 

47 

121 

70 

28 

14 

35 

415 

135 

1914 

93 

10 

52 

108 

44 

41 

12 

42 

402 

117 

1915*^ 

1 

2 
12 
9.8 

78 
33 
36.7 

118 
163 
271.5 

93 
65 
41.6 

86 
70 
52.7 

377 
344 
411.3 

73 

1916'' 

44 

1917* 

63.1 

•  Wool  circulars  of  Wenz  &  Co.,  Rheima,  to  1915. 

*  Report  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Coffey,  Buenos  Aires. 

Of  these  wools  271,545  bales  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
quantity  were  sent  to  the  United  States,  46,078  of  them  coming 
from  Argentina. 


The  next  table  contains  a  statement  of  the  production  of  River 
Plate  wools  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  beginning  October  1, 
1895,  and  closing  September  30,  1915.  The  reports  for  the  years 
1916  and  1917  have  not  yet  come  to  hand. 
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Wool  Production  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 


Season 

Argentina. 

Uruguat. 

Grand  Totals. 

(October  1 
to  Septem- 
ber 30). 

Quan- 
tity. 

Ave. 
weight. 
Bales. 

Total 
weight. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Ave. 
weight. 
Bales. 

Total 
weight. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Ave. 
weight. 
Bales. 

Total 
weight. 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-00 

1900-01 

1901-02 

1902-03 

1903-04 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

Bales, 
a. 

443,0 
486,0 
495,0 
487,0 
465,0 
405,0 
444,0 
481,0 
416,0 
411,0 
395,0 
389,0 
427,0 
438,0 
359,0 
394,0 
361,0 
310,0 
306,0 
314,0 

Kilo, 
b. 

380 
412 
417 
425 
429 
445 
445 
412 
420 
417 
417 
417 
417 
415 
413 
409 
409 
407 
417 
381 

Metric 
Tons, 
a.  c. 
168,3 
200,3 
206,5 
207,2 
199,4 
181,0 
197,6 
198,4 
174,7 
171,2 
165,0 
162,2 
178,0 
182,0 
148,4 
161,0 
147,7 
126,0 
127,6 
119,5 

Bales. 

a. 

100,0 

88,0 

90,0 

81,0 

85,0 

86,5 

86,0 

104,0 

86,0 

82,5 

90,5 

99,0 

110,0 

126,0 

123,0 

134,5 

155,5 

142,0 

119,0 

104,0 

Kilo, 
b. 
466 
466 
466 
469 
470 
471 
470 
471 
470 
472 
450 
454 
460 
459 
458 
458 
458 
458 
466 
436 

Jfetrie 
Tons, 
a.  c. 
46,6 
41,0 
42,0 
38,0 
40,0 
40,8 
40,4 
49,0 
40,4 
38,9 
40,7 
44,7 
50,6 
57,8 
56,4 
61,6 
71,2 
65,0 
56,0 
45,0 

Bales. 

a. 
543,0 
574,0 
585,0 
568,0 
550,0 
491,5 
530,0 
585,0 
502,0 
493,5 
485,5 
488,0 
537,0 
564,0 
4S2,0 
528,5 
516,5 
452,0 
e  425,0 
f  418,0 

Kilo, 
b. 
396 
420 
424 
431 
435 
451 
449 
422 
428 
425 
423 
424 
426 
425 
424,8 
421 
424 
409 
432 
394 

Metric 
Tons. 
a.  c. 
214,9 
241,3 
248,5 
245,2 
239,4 
221,8 
238,0 
247,4 
215,1 
210,1 
212,9 
206,9 
228,6 
239,8 
204,8 
222,6 
218.9 
191,0 
183,6 
164,6 

Add  for  local    consumption,  1912-13,  16,800  bales;  1913-14,  14,500  bales,  and  1914-15 
10,000  bales. 

a.    Two  00  omitted,  thus  443,0  =  443,000.  b.    Kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

c.    Metric  ton  equals  2,204.6  pounds.  e.  Add  14,500  bales  for  home  consumption. 


/.    Add  10,000  bales  for  home  consumption. 


THE    AUSTRALIAN^    CLIP. 


Preparation  Methods. 


The  acquisition  of  the  Australian  wool  clip  by  the  Imperial 
government,  with  the  subsequent  necessary  machinery  for  the 
handling  of  tlie  scheme,  has  resulted  in  a  clean  scoured  basis  of 
values  being  drawn  up,  embracing'  381  types  of  wool.  As  each 
and  every  bale  and  bag  of  wool  have  to  be  typed  by  the  official 
appraisers  or  valuers,  the  necessity  of  having  the  wool  in  each 
and  every  bale  of  uniform  quality,  etc.,  is  at  once  apparent.  In 
normal  times  there  is  some  excuse  for  light  skirting  and  some 
irregularity  in  the  quality  of  wool,  because  in  most  instances 
there  is  the  laudable  desire  to  avoid  making  "star"  lots — in 
fact,  to  make  each  lot  of  wool  as  large  as  possible  —  for  at  open 
auction  sales,  the  larger  the  lot  the  greater  the  competition,  and, 
consequently,  the  better  the  price.  Under  the  appraisement 
scheme  there  is  no  advantage  in  making  big  lots. 
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Present  conditions  require : 

1.  The  more  careful  skirting  of  fleeces  than  in  nonual 
times. 

2.  Grading  of  the  fleeces  according  to  length,  soundness, 

freedom  of  burr  or  otherwise,  quality  and  condition  in 
merino  wools,  but  in  crossbreds  putting  quality  before 
everything  else. 

3.  With  broken  fleece  and  pieces,  keeping  free  wool  sep- 
arate from  burry,  and  the  breech  end  of  fleeces  separate 
from  the  neck  end.  This  latter  work  can  very  largely 
be  done  whilst  the  fleeces  are  being  skirted  b^'  throwing 
the  neck  end  into  a  basket  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and 
the  breech  end  into  a  basket  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
table. 

4.  The  careful  grading  of  lambs'  wool  —  more  particularly 
amongst  the  crossbred  sorts.  In  lambs  it  is  most  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  free  wool  separate  from  that  even  with 
a  very  few  burrs  in,  whilst  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  take  out  the  breech  ends  and  hairy  bits  generally. 

THE    CHARACTER    OF    THE    CLIP. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  crossbred  sheep  continue  to  gain 
ground  in  Victoria,  where  most  of  the  flocks  are  in  the  transition 
stage,  and  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  towards  the  breeding 
of  crossbred  sheep,  which,  on  account  of  their  more  valuable  car- 
cass, higher  lambing  percentages,  and  fattening  propensities,  have 
been  found  to  give  better  monetary  returns.  In  this  connection 
it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  comparatively  few  flocks  of 
pure  merino,  such  as  have  helped  to  make  "Geelong"  wools  famous 
the'world  over,  will  never  be  disbanded.  It  is  all  too  easy  to 
convert  a  flock  from  merino  to  crossbred,  but  once  the  pure  merino 
blood  is  changed,  it  is  an  impossibility  to  get  back  into  a  pure 
merino  flock  again ;  the  merino  sheep  have  proved  the  backbone 
of  Australian  prosperity  and  made  the  envious  reputation  which 
Australian  wool  holds  amongst  the  manufacturers  of  the  world. 

In  New  Zealand  an  increased  proportion  of  unskirted  wool, 
very  mixed  in  quality,  came  forward  last  season,  the  Marlborough 
and  Nelson  districts  being  the  chief  offenders.  Some  clips  were 
practically  spoiled  for  a  close  valuation  on  that  account,  whereas 
if  a  little  trouble  had  been  taken  when  packing,  some  very  ser- 
viceable and  good  lots  could  have  been  classed  out. 

THE    CARBONIZING    PROCESS. 

The  carbonizing  process,  which  burry  wools  are  subjected  to, 
consists  of  utilizing  chemicals  in  the  destruction  of  the  burr  with- 
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out  impairing  the  wool  fiber.  The  term  carbonizing  was  applied 
to  the  system  because  in  the  original  process  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter, whether  burr  or  seed,  was  converted  into  a  product  similar 
to  carbon  —  quite  black.  Sulphuric  acid  was  the  chemical  com- 
monly used  lor  the  purpose ;  sometimes  hydrochloric  acid  or 
sodium  bisalphate.  Wool  containing  burr  is  first  impregnated 
by  steeping  it  very  evenly  in  acid,  then  dry  heating  it  to  about 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  after  which  it  is  passed  through  a  burr 
crushing  machine.  Next  tlie  acid  has  to  be  neutralized  and  the 
wool  washed.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  acid  is  not  too  strong, 
also  that  the  wool  should  be  squeezed  out  very  well  and  evenly. 
If  it  is  done  unevenly,  some  wool  is  saturated  and  some  but 
lightly  touched  ;  the  saturated  portion  would  become  very  tender. 
In  the  heating  there  must  be  no  condensation  or  there  is  acid 
concentration  on  the  moist  part ;  a  spot  of  water  concentrates 
the  acid  on  the  wool  where  the  spot  falls.  The  temperature 
must  not  be  too  high,  and  the  time  of  treatment  not  too  long. 
After  saturating  and  heating,  care  has  to  be  taken  to  remove  the 
acid  as  soon  as  possible. 


EFFECT    OF    CARBONIZING    ON    WOOL. 

Different  opinions  have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  the  carbonizing  process  on  wool,  some  saying  that  it 
destroyed  and  others  that  it  improved  the  milling  properties. 
The  matter  has  not  been  fully  investigated,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  any  fault  in  milling  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  acid  has  not  been  properly  removed.  As  a  rule, 
wool  is  not  made  "  tender  "  by  the  carbonizing  process,  but  has 
different  dyeing  properties  from  wool  which  has  not  been  so 
treated.  If  the  acid  has  been  dried  at  very  high  temperature, 
the  wool  might  dye  to  a  less  extent  than  untreated  wool,  but  if 
the  temperature  has  not  been  so  high  it  might  take  the  dye  better 
than  untreated  wool.  Although  the  carbonizing  process  has  been 
in  use  for  fifty  years,  everything  is  not  known  about  it.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  certain  kinds  of  wool  stand  acid  better  than 
others. 


BURRS    AND    CLEAN    COST    YIELD. 

Whether  carbonizing  has  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  wool  or 
not,  or  whether  wools  so  treated  take  dyes  so  well  as  wools  not 
so  treated,  sufficient  is  shown  in  the  process  and  of  the  expert 
opinions  formed  of  the  wools  carbonized,  to  make  it  evident  to 
wool  growers  that  burry  wools,  especially  daring  the  war  period, 
are  at  a  decided  disadvantage  compared  to  wool  grown  on  pastures 
that  are  good  and  devoid  of  trefoil  or  other  burr.  Then  there 
are  the  short  and  tender  wools  that  yield  a  higher  percentage  of 
noils  and  waste  than  the  better  grown  and  wools  of  good  length. 
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Trefoil  burr  serves  a  good  purpose  in  feed,  but  when  it  mats  a 
good  growtli  of  wool,  from  flocks  to  fleece,  it  clings  so  tenaciously 
to  the  staple  as  to  impair  it  till  it  has  passed  through  the  car- 
bonizing process.  That  process  adds  to  the  clean  cost  yield  of 
wool  and  lowers  the  price  to  producers  accordingly. 


SHEEP    XUMBEKS. 

According  to  latest  available  statistics,  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  Commonwealth  at  recent  dates  was  71,426,403,  and  in  New 
Zealand  24,7o3,324,  a  total  for  Australasia  of  96,179,727.  These 
figures  are  a  little  better  than  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but 
are  10,000,000  short  of  those  for  1914,  and  21,000^000  below 
those  for  1911. 

The  quantity  of  crossbred  wool  to  merino  in  tlie  Australasian 
clip  continues  to  increase,  being  for  last  year  43  per  cent  of  the 
total  as  against  37  per  cent  for  the  previous  season.  The  total 
quantity  of  merino  wool  sold  last  season  was  1,269,340  bales, 
while  crossbred  and  all  strong  wool  breeds  accounted  for  947,241 
bales. 

Number  of  Shkkp  at  Close  of  Year   in  Australasia,   1912-1916. 


1916. 

1015. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

West  Australia 

Tasmania 

32,600,729 
12,576,587 
15,245,508 
3,800,000 
6,501,000 
1,702,579 

33,009,033 
10,545,632 
16,107,225 
3,674,547 
4,831,727 
1,613,139 

36,287,000 
12,051,685 
23,1-29,919 
4,208,461 
4,471,941 
1,862,600 

39,842,518 
12,113,682 
21,786,600 
5.073,057 
4,418,402 
1,862,600 

39,436,118 
11,892,224 
20,248,580 
5,481,487 
4,593,458 
1,800,000 

Australia  and  Tasmania  .  . 
New  Zealand 

71,426,403 
24,753,824 

69,781,303 
24,607,868 

82,011,606 
24,465,526 

85,096,859 
24,596,405 

83,451,867 
23,750,153 

Total 

96,179,727 

94,389,171 

106,477,132 

109,692,264 

107,202,020 
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THE    AVERAGE    WEIGHT    OF    FLEECE. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years 
the  number  of  fleeces  per  bale  and  the  number  of  bales  to  the 
1,000  sheep: 


Year. 

No.  of  Sheep  and  Lambs' 
Fleeces  per  Bale. 

No.  of  Bales  per  1,000  Sheep. 

1900-1 

55.88 

55.42 

51.36 

55.51 

52.70 

50.27 

49.65 

51.72 

47.79 

46.49 

47. 

44.37 

45.91 

41.56 

43.97 

44.31 

42.41 

17.89 

1901   2    

18.04 

1902-3    

19.46 

1903-4 

17.99 

1904-5 

18.97 

1905-6 

19.89 

1906-7 

20.13 

1907-8 

18.97 

1908-9 

20.92 

1909-10 

21.51 

1910-11 

21.27 

1911-12 

22.54 

1912-13 

21.69 

1913-14 

24.06 

1914-15 

22.74 

1915-16 

22.66 

1916-17 

23.58 

AUSTRALASIAN    WOOL    PRODUCTION. 

After  allowing  for  — 

(1)  Quantity  in  stores  at  the  various  ports  on  June  30,  1917  ; 

(2)  Shipments  of  1915-16  season  wool  during  1916-17  season  ; 

(3)  Wool  used  by  local  manufacturers  ;  and 

(4)  Wool  shipped  direct  to  London  on  growers'  account  prior  to 

the  coming  into  force  of  the  British  government  acquisi- 
tion scheme, 

the  estimated  net  production  of  wool  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  during  the  past  season,  both  for  export  and  manufac- 
turing, in  Australasia  was  2,268,000  bales,  weighing  net  741,802,- 
000  pounds,  and  out  of  that  quantity  2,216,581  bales  were  disposed 
of  in  tlie  local  markets,  either  at  auction  or  under  the  Common- 
wealth government  appraisements. 


The   accompanying   table   shows    the  wool  production  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Dominion  for  the  past  season,  1916-17: 
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States. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia. . 
West  Australia  .  . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth  . . 
New  Zealand  . . . . 

Australasia 


Production. 


Bales. 
844,000 
358,000 
295,000 
116,000 
73,000 
36,000 

1,722,000 
646,000 

2,268,000 


Net  Weight. 


Pounds. 
271,768,000 
108,474,000 
94,990,000 
36.424,000 
25,696,000 
10,620,000 

547,972,000 
193,830,000 

741,802,000 


Sales. 


Bales. 
707,254 
467,034 
275,141 
136,513 
51,850 
32,989 

1,670,281 
546,300 

2,216,581 


The  figures  of  Production  in  the  above  table  include  Wool  for  Export 

and  for  Manufacture  in  Australasia. 

The  net  wool  production  figures  in  preceding  seasons,  when 
only  the  quantities  available  for  export  were  included,  will  be 
found  in  the  accompanying  list : 

Bales.  Lbs. 

1915-16...    1,994,666  645,032,880 

1914-15 2,337,014  767,041,914 

1913-14 2,527,463  826,924,667 

1912-13 2,247,265  721,821,516 

1911-12 2,537,867  840,694,748 

1910-11 2,468,750  820,012,449 

1909-10 2,434,643  816,861,665 

1908-09 2,288,104  756,590,163 

1907-08 2,057,831  686,818,010 


The  average  net  weight  per  bale  for  the  past  season  works  out 
at  327.3  pounds,  as  against  322.7  pounds  for  the  previous  season. 

Oversea  shipments  from  July  1, 1916,  to  June  30, 1917,  totalled 
1,263,136  bales  from  Australia  and  411,000  bales  from  New  Zea- 
land, a  total  from  Australasia  of  1,674,136  bales.  Owing  to  scar- 
city of  tonnage,  a  large  quantity  was  on  hand  awaiting  shipment 
at  June  30,  1917,  a  substantial  portion  of  which  has  since  been 
shipped. 
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EXPORTS    AND    SALES. 


The  following  tables  show  the  Australasian  wool  exports  and 
sales,  the  exports  by  states,  and  the  principal  countries  of  export : 

Australasian  Exports  and  Sales. 


Season. 

Average 

Net  Weight 

per  Bale. 

Total  Exports. 

Bales. 

Sales 
to  Exports. 

1898-9 

Pounds. 

'339.7' 
333.7 
330.6 
335.5 
332.1 
331.2 
321.2 
327.2 
329.1 
322.7 
327.8 

Bales. 
1,664,517 
1,594,464 
1,609,713 
1,664,885 
1,440,722 
1,366,942 
1,595,734 
1,869,455 
2,090,188 
2,057,831 
2,288,104 
2,434,643 
2,468,750 
2,537,867 
2,247,265 
2,527,463 
2,137,702 
2,096,564 
1,674,136 

Bales. 

890,185 

915,877 

808,912 

1,035,520 

861,174 

837,497 

1,092,651 

1,354,865 

1,537,798 

1,351,121 

1,657,906 

1,889,745 

1,865,167 

1,926,926 

1,804,801 

1,968,578 

1,544,797 

1,807,979 

2,216,681 

Per  cent. 
53 

1899-0 

57 

1900-1 

50 

1901  2       

62 

1902-3 

60 

1903-4       

61 

1904-5. . : 

68 

1905-6 

72 

1906-7 

74 

1907-8 

66 

1908-9 

72 

1909-10. 

77 

1910-11 

76 

1911-12 

76 

1912-13   

80 

1913-14 ,. 

78 

1914-15   

72 

1915-16 

85 

1916-17 

132 

Australasian  Wool  Exports  by  States. 


1916-17. 

1915-16. 

1914-15. 

States. 

Net 
Weight. 

Net 
Weight. 

Net 
Weight. 

New  South  Wales  . 
Victoria     .   .  .  ,   - 

Bales. 
690,372 
277,394 
220,437 
100,052 
88,256 
16,626 

Pounds. 
190,099,784 
84,050,382 
70,980,714 
31,416,328 
20,506,112 
4,904,375 

Bales. 

840,515 

342,476 

224,771 

92,664 

73,664 

11,928 

Pounds. 

267,283,770 

104,112,704 

69,f03,781 

28,815,394 

22,142,764 

3,315,984 

Bales. 
731,218 
391,626 
268,120 
101,536 
65,306 
17,882 

Pounds. 
242,033,158 
118,662,678 

Queensland  .    . 
South  Australia 
West  Australia 

89,283,960 

31,476,160 

19,657,106 

6,078,488 

CoDnmonwealth  .   . 
New  Zealand   .   .   . 

1,263,136 
411,000 

401,957,695 
145,905,000 

1,585,908 
510,656 

495,574.397 
181,282,h80 

1,575,688 
662,014 

606,191,550 
197,266,914 

Australasia  .   . 

1,674,136* 

547,862,696 

2,096,564 

676,857,277 

2,137,702 

703,468,464 

*  Decrease  from  previous  year  of  422,428,  equal  to  128,994,582  pounds. 
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Out  of  the  total  of  wool  sold  last  season,  the  quantity  in  the 
grease  was  2,005,293  bales  (90  per  cent)  and  scoured  211,288 
bales  (10  per  cent).  The  relative  proportions  are  about  the  same 
as  those  in  tlie  preceding  season. 

The  production  of  lambs'  wool  during  the  past  season- increased 
3  per  cent,  viz.,  from  4  to  7  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  Heece 
wool,  etc.,  sold  Avas  2,063,720  bales,  while  the  lambs'  wool  totalled 
152,861  bales. 

PARTICULARS    OF    WOOL    VALUES, 

The  average  value  per  bale  realized  for  the  past  season's  clip 
of  2,216,581  bales  was  £20,  lis.  8d.,  far  and  away  the  highest  on 
record.  The  figures  of  the  previous  season  were  £16,  10s.  lOd., 
for  the  previous  good  year  of  1906-7,  £14,  3s.  lid.,  and  for  the 
well-remembered  boom  year  of  1899,  £16,  14s.  8d.  The  average 
value  per  bale  for  the  past  fourteen  seasons  has  been  £13, 18s.  4d. 


THE    VALUE    OF    THE    AUSTRALASIAN    WOOL    PRODUCT. 

The  total  value  of  the  2,216,581  bales  sold  in  Australasia  during 
the  past  season  has  been  £45,631,102,  or  an  average  of  £20,  lis. 
8d.  per  bale;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  returns  from  wool  in 
the  1916-17  season  will  exceed  by  £16,000,000  the  best  previous 
season.  The  value  of  the  Australasian  clip  in  previous  years, 
including  the  estimated  value  of  wool  sent  direct  to  London  for 
sale  appears  in  the  following  table: 

Value  op  the  Australasian  Clip,  1891-1916. 


Calendar 
Year. 

Total  Value 
Wool  Exports. 

Calendar 
Year. 

Total  Value 
Wool  Exports. 

Calendar 
Year. 

Total  Value 
Wool  Exports. 

1891 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

£ 
24,063,227 
18,936,557 
16,109,026 
18,042,873 
21,796,096 
25,203,549 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

£ 
29,685,780 
26,768,952 
25,9.")0,912 
33.128,496 
31,588,936 
29,581,874 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

£ 

30,684,.531 
33,478,353 
30,942,158 
32,994,934 
45,631,102 

THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    AUSTRALIAN    WOOL    MANUFACTURE. 

Wool  Tops  Export  and  Bounty. 

It  is  well  known  that  Australia  has  for  years  paid  a  bounty  on 
exported  wool  tops  of  Australian  production,  but  until  now  no 
autlioritative  statement  of  the  quantity  exported  or  the  bounty 
paid  has  been  available. 
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The  Australian  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  recently  gave 
the  following  figures,  covering  seven  years,  in  relation  to  the 
export  of  wool  tops  from  Australia  and  the  bounty  paid  thereon  : 

January  1,  1908,  to  December  31,  1915. 

Destination.  Quantity. 

Lba. 

Japan 17,695,781 

Germany 67 1 ,054 

United  Kingdom 455,163 

Belgium 301,423 

Italy 196,656 

India    134,362 

France 9,944 

New  Zealand 5,488 

Total 19,469,871 

On  which  a  total  of  £70,000  bounty  was  paid  on 17,990.121 

The  progress  of  woolen  and  tweed  manufactories  in  the  Com- 
monwealth during  the  last  six  years  is  shown  in  the  following 
official  figures : 


1909. 


lOlO. 


1913. 


1913. 


1914. 


Number  of  factories 

Number  of  employees  .... 

Actual  horsepower  of  engines 
used 

Approximate  value  of  lands 
and  buildings 

Approximate  value  of  plant 
and  machinery 

Total  amount  of  wages    .   .   . 

Value  of  fuel  used 

Value  of  raw  material  .... 

Total  value  of  output   .... 

Value  added  in  manufactur- 
ing   


24 
2,965 

3,522 

$1,082,880 


$2,062, 

$7.=i7, 

*91, 

$1,475, 

$2,903, 


$1,427,745 


25 
3,030 

3,243 

$1,215,590 

$2,126,275 

$888.9.55 

$97,490 

$1,689,775 

$3,373,930 

$1,684,155 


32 

3,200 

3,444 

$1,377,780 

$2,330,365 

$988,845 

$101,530 

$2,179„'.60 

$4,189,030 

$2,009,670 


32 
3,379 

3,692 

$1,494,255 

$2,422,675 

$1,131,760 

$110,513 

$2,281,065 
$4,528,205 

$2,247,140 


*22 
3,090 

4,35S 

$1,4.56,575 

$2,514,320 
$1,124,250 
$105,985 
$2,314,685 
$4,504,440 

$2,189,755 


22 
3,290 

5,072 

$1,515,385 

$2,589,385 
$1,253,560 
$132,885 
$2,936,385 
$.1,609,405 

$2,673,025 


*  Excluding  13  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knitted  goods  included  in  New 
South  Wales  returns  previous  to  1913. 


The  Australian  Year  Book  for  1915,  from  which  the  foregoing 
data  were  taken,  says  : 

The  production  of  woolen  mills  of  Australia  consists  chiefly  of 
tweed  cloths,  flannels,  and  blankets,  all  of  which  have  acquired  a 
reputation  for  purity  and  durability.  The  total  length  of  tweed 
and  cloth  manufactured  within  the  Commonwealth  during  1914 
was  3,221,950  yards.  In  New  South  Wales  1,718,903  yards  of 
tweed  and  cloth,  in  Victoria  1,036,079  yards,  and  in  Tasmania 
21,890  yards  were  manufactured.  The  production  of  flannel  in 
the  Commonwealth  in  1914  amounted  to  over  6,222,000   yards, 
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while  blankets,  shawls,  and  rugs  to  the  number  of  about  1,061,- 
000  were  manufactured. 

THE    ASSOCIATED    WOOLEN    AND    WORSTED    MANUFACTURERS 
OF    AUSTRALIA. 

The  woolen  manufacturers  of  Australia  recently  have  combined 
under  the  above  title.  Standard  sizes  and  minimum  weights  of 
blankets  have  been  adopted  as  follows : 

Standard  Sizes. 

Trade  size 8/4  9/4  10/4  11/4  12/4 

Size  in  quarters 8x6  9x7  10x8  11x9  12x10 

Size  iu  inches 72x54        81x63        90x72        99x81         108x90 

Minimum  Weights. 

Union  (white)  and  greys...     4^  lb,         6    lb.         7i  lb.         9i  lb.         lU  lb. 
All  wool 4i  lb.         5i  lb.         7    lb.         841b.         lOi  lb. 

On  every  pair  of  blankets  sent  out  from  the  mills  the  size  both 
in  quarters  and  in  inches  will  be  printed  on  the  tickets  attached 
thereto.  Uniform  terms  have  also  been  adopted,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  woolen  manufacturers  dealt  with. 

THE    world's    sheep    AND    THE    WOOL    PRODUCT. 

The  following  statement  contains  the  most  recent  official  fig- 
ures and  the  best  estimates  at  present  available  of  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  several  countries.  It  must  not  be  taken  as  an  exact 
statement  because  even  where  official  figures  are  given  lambs  and 
goats  are  sometimes  included,  and  there  is  no  way  of  determining 
how  many  of  either  are  reported. 

The  numbers  for  European  countries,  in  most  cases,  are  for 
years  prior  to  the  present  war,  where  in  many  cases  the  flocks 
have  been  largely  reduced  or  practically  destroyed.  The  table 
shows  the  numbers  at  the  latest  dates  obtainable. 
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Number  of  Sheep  in  the  World  According  to  the  Latest  Available 
Reports  and  Estimates. 


Country. 


North  America  : 

United  States :    Continental 

Noncontiguous,  except  Philippine  Island 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

Alaska  

Total  United  States 

Canada : 

Newfoundland 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Other  Central  America 

Cuba 

British  West  Indies 

Dutch        "         "      

Guadeloupe 

Total  North  America 

South  America  : 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Colombia 

Uruguay  

Venezuela > . 

Falkland  Islands 

Other  South  America 

Total  South  America 


Year. 


1917 


1916 
1902 


1913 
1910 
1914 

1915 


Number  of  Sheep. 


48,483,000 

76,719 

6,363 

199 


48,566,281 

1,965,101 

97,597 

3,424,430 

514,000 

124,044 

9,982 

27,980 

22,643 

11,731 


6,197,508 


54,763,789 


75,000,000 

10,653,000 

1,454,729 

4,602,317 

746,000 

25,000,000 

177,000 

705,000 

300,000 


118,638,046 


1  Includea  lambs. 
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Number  of  Sheep  in  the  "World,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Country. 


Europe : 

Austria  Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Faroe  Islands 

Finland  

France , 

Germany 

Greece  

Italy 

Montenegro •. 

Netherlands  

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia  in  Europe 

Saxony  

Servia  

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom,  including  Isle  of  Man,  etc. 
All  other  Europe 


Year. 


Total  Europe 


Asia  : 

British  India: 

British  Provinces. 
Native  States 


Total . 


Ceylon 

Cyprus 

Japan  

Philippine  Islands 
Russia  in  Asia  ... 
Turkey  in  Asia. . . 
Other  Asia 


Total 

Total  Asia 


1910-13 

1910 
1914 

1917 
1915 

1908 


1906 
1911 
1914 

1910 
1915 
1912 
1912 
1910 
1915 


Number  of  Sheep. 


1914 
1914 


1913 
1912 
1917 
1913 
1912 
1912 


12,387,807 

235,722 

8,632,388 

1,246,000 

1,309,000 

10,845,280 

5,073,478 

3,547,000 

11.162,926 

400,000 

520,275 

1,398,000 

3,072,988 

5,269,493 

42,736,000 

58,185 

3,818,997 

15,994,608 

988,000 

161,000 

21,190,000 

27,964,000 

20,000 


177,931,207 


23,091,955 
8,306,000 


31,397,955 

64,000 

265,000 

2,786 

103,000 

33,331,000 

27,094,678 

60,000 

60,920,464 

92,318,41!) 
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Ndmber  of  Sheep  in  the  World,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Country. 


Africa  : 

Algeria 

Basutoland 

British  East  Africa 

German  East  Africa 

German  South  West  Africa 

Madagascar 

Rhodesia : 

Soudan  (Anglo-Egyptian) 

Tunis 

Uganda  Protectorate 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ~| 

Natal  '       Union  of     i 

Orange  Free  State      >  South  Africa  J 

Transvaal  J 

All  other  Africa 

Total  Africa 

Oceania  : 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Total  Australasia 

Other  Oceania 

Total  Oceania 

Total  World 


Tear. 


1912 


1913 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1909 
1914 
19U 

1913 


1916 
1916 


Number  of  Sheep. 


8,338,028 

1,369,000 

6,550,000 

6,439,647 

555,000 

168,000 

300,000 

830,000 

1,119,000 

542,000 

35,710,843 

3,000,000 


64,921,513 


71,426,403 
24,753.324 


96,179,727 
10,000 


96,189,727 


604,762,701 


The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  world  as  reported  one  year 
ago  was  615,536,418  against  604,762,701  at  the  present  time,  and 
shows  a  net  decrease  of  10,773,717,  although  as  has  been  said,  the 
reduction  must  be  much  greater,  because  of  the  war's  demands, 
and  there  is  also  a  prevalent  impression  that  the  Argentine  flocks 
are  considerably  smaller  than  the  figures  given.  The  figures  for 
Australasia  indicate  an  increase  of  1,783,556  in  her  flocks. 
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Wool  Production  of  the  World. 


Country. 


North  America: 

'  United  States 

British  Provinces 

Mexico 

•Total  North  America 

Central  America  and  West  Indies 

South  America : 

Argentiua 

Brazil 

Chile 

Peru , 

Falkland  Islands 

Uruguay , 

All  other 

Total  South  America 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Greece , 

Germany 

Italy 

Portugal , 

Russia  in  Europe 

Spain , 

Turkey  and  Balkan  States  .... 

United  Kingdom 

All  other 

Total  Europe 

Asia: 

British  India , 

China , 

Persia 

Russia  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Asia 

All  other 

Total  Asia 

Africa : 

Algeria 

British  Africa 

Tunis 

All  other   

Total  Africa 

Oceania : 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Total  *  Australasia 

All  other 

Total  Oceania , 

Total  world , 


Poundn. 

285,57J,000 
11,400,000 
6,500,000 


303,473,000 


750,000 


258,250,000 
35,000,000 
20,000,000 
9,420,707 
3,200,000 
139,250,000 
5,000,000 


470.120,707 


21 
10 

320 
52 
90, 

121 
30, 


,600,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,600,000 
,500,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,500,000 
200,043 
000,000 


793,4&0,043 


60,000,000 
50,000,000 
12,146,000 
60,000,000 
90,000,000 
1,000,000 


273,146,000 


33.184,000 

157,761,470 

3,735,000 

13,000,000 


207,680,470 


547,972,000 
193,8o0,u00 


741,802,000 
100,000 


741,902,<^00 


2,790,47V,220 


'  Estimate  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

*  Australian  ligures  heretofore  have  not  included  quaotities  used  in  that  continent. 
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WOOL    PRODUCTION    OF    THE    WORLD. 

The  remarks  about  sheep  statistics  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  table  of  wool  production.  The  United  States  and  Austra- 
lasia are  the  only  countries  from  which  reliable  statistics  are 
available  at  present. 

The  world's  wool  production  as  computed  for  1916  was  2,717,- 
223,100  pounds,  and  this  year  it  is  2,790,472,220,  showing  on  the 
face  an  apparent  increase  of  73,000,000  pounds  in  the  total  esti- 
mate, which  is  accounted  for  by  the  inclusion  of  the  wool  used  in 
Australian  factories,  the  quantity  of  which  has  not  been  available 
hitherto.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  production  of 
the  European  countries  as  well  as  Turkey  in  Asia  must  be  mate- 
rially less  than  the  quantities  credited  to  them.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  another  year  more  accurate  statements  will  be  secured. 

William  J.  Battison, 
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FIFTY-THIRD    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  jNIanufacturers  was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York,  on  February  6,  1918, — luncheon  being  served  in 
the  Waldorf  apartments  shortly  after  1  p.m.  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Association.  The  business  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  2.30  p.m.  by  Acting  President  Clark. 

The  reports  of  the  Auditor,  who  had  examined  the  accounts 
of  the  Association,  and  of  the  Treasurer  were  read,  approved 
and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  read,  approved,  and  by 
vote  made  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Stevens  reported  for  the  Joint  Woolens 
Committee,  which  had  been  cooperating  with  the  Committee 
on  Supplies  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  had 
finished  its  work  and  resigned  its  office  in  December.  Mr. 
Stevens'  statement  was  as  follows  : 

I  submit  herewith  the  final  report  of  the  Joint  Woolens 
Committee. 

You  have  taken  such  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  [)ro- 
viding  cloth  for  the  army  and  navy  that  you  have  been  neces- 
sarily familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  Joint  Woolens 
Committee.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  add  very  much  to  the 
printed  report  which  has  been  mailed  to  the  members  and  the 
statements  published  in  the  quarterly  Bulletins  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  give  a  full  account  of  our  activities. 

The  members  of  the  committee  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  revising  the  specifications  of  army  and  navy  fabrics, 
and  also  to  assisting  manufacturers  who  were  desirous  of 
making  army  goods,  but  who  had  never  before  participated 
in  supplying  government  fabrics. 

Tlie  quality  of  the  fabrics  has  been  under  severe  examina- 
tion privately  and  before  committees,  but  I  think  it  has  been 
pretty  well  demonstrated  that  the  specifications  were  wisely 
drawn,  considering  the  various  elements  the  committee  had 
to  deal  with. 

I  desire  to  make  record  of  the  splendid  spirit  and  patiiotic 
motives  with  which  the  members  of  our  industry  enteretl  into 
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the  business  of  supplying  the  vast  amount  of  cloth  required, 
and  the  same  desire  of  cooperation  has  continued  through- 
out the  year,  which  has  been  full  of  new  and  perplexing 
problems. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  work  of  the  committee  which 
I  think  has  not  received  the  promnience  it  has  deserved  — 
namely,  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  for  wastes  and 
reworked  stock.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Colonel  Wood  for 
the  prompt  action  taken  in  calling  together  representatives 
of  these  industries.  The  sincere  cooperation  of  the  waste 
dealers,  rag  merchants,  and  the  Wool  Fiber  Association  in 
maintaining  reasonable  prices  has  saved  the  government,  as 
also  it  has  saved  the  civilian  trade,  a  large  amount  of  money. 

As  chairman  of  our  committee,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
meet  with  the  members  of  the  above-named  committees  and 
to  know  their  desire  to  fulfil  in  the  highest  degree  the  respon- 
sibilities resting  on  the  trades  represented,  to  serve  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  spirit  of  good  business  ethics. 

During  the  Senate  investigation  the  Woolens  Committee 
has  been  free  from  criticism. 

After  the  many  months  of  close  business  relations  with 
Mr.  Charles  Eisenman,  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
come  to  know  him  as  a  man  of  high  ideals,  endeavoring  to 
render  the  country  a  patriotic  service,  and  I  think  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Association  are  pleased  to  know  that  after  the 
most  severe  examination  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  Chairman  Chamberlain,  in  his  speech  in  the 
Senate,  had  the  following  to  say  of  Mr.  Eisenman  : 

"I  have  no  criticism  of  Mr,  Eisenman.  No  matter  what 
people  may  say  about  him,  he  has  done  splendid  and  patriotic 
work.  He  may  be  criticised  about  very  many  things,  but  1 
think  he  has  done  well." 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Edington  and  Mr.  C.  Brooks  Stevens, 
who  have  rendered  such  good  service  in  representing  us  in 
Washington,  have  been  relieved  and  the  work  is  now  in 
the  charge  of  Colonel  Wood  and  his  assistants. 

The  War  Service  Committee  now  represents  the  industry 
in  its  dealings  with  the  government,  and  I  ask  for  them  the 
same  support  which  the  members  of  the  Association  have 
given  the  Joint  Woolens  Committee.   ■ 

Nathaniel  Stevens, 

Chairman. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr,  Grundy  the  report  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Stevens  was  accepted  by  the  Association. 
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Acting  President  Clark  reported  for  the  new  War  Service 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  the  Chairman — the  committee 
succeeding  the  earlier  Joint  Woolens  Committee.  Tiiis 
new  committee,  Mr.  Clark  said,  was  the  result  of  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  that  each  of  the  great  national  industries  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  should  be  represented  by  a  com- 
mittee in  its  relation  with  all  government  boards.  Mr. 
Clark  described  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  his  committee 
and  his  first  conferences  as  chairman  with  officials  in  Wash- 
ington. He  especially  requested  that  if  any  of  the  manu- 
facturers present  had  particulars  of  foreign  military  fabrics 
they  send  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association.  He 
added  that  the  Quartermaster's  Department  was  considering 
whether  it  should  require  that  in  the  future  all  army  fabrics 
be  shrunk  at  the  mill  so  that  they  could  be  sent  direct  to 
clothing  manufacturers.  There  was  a  general  discussion  of 
the  subject,  participated  in  by  Mr.  Bahnsen,  Mr.  Lane,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Burrows,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Hetzel,  and  Mr. 
Hinchliffe,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the 
subject  should  be  examined  further  before  any  definite  action 
was  had. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bahnsen  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  the  representatives  of  the  National  Association  on  the 
War  Service  Committee  of  the  Wool  Manufacturing  Industry 
be  reelected  as  follows :  Messrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Franklin 
W.  Hobbs,  George  H.  Hodgson,  and  William  M.  Wood,  and 
that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Stevens  be  added  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Franklin  W.  Hf)bbs,  Chairman  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Committee  on  Wool  Conservation,  was  unable  to  be  present, 
and  at  his  request  the  Secretary  presented  a  summary  of  the 
work  of  this  committee  and  asked  that  the  committee  be  dis- 
charged and  its  duties  transferred  to  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee.    It  was  so  voted  by  the  meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grundy,  who  said  that  being  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  spinners  he  could  well  speak  upon  this  subject, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  heartily  to  commend  the  work  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Committee  that  had  represented  the  wool 
manufacture  in  cociperation  with  the  government. 
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Mr.  Joseph  R.  Grundy,  who  with  Mr,  Clark  represented 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
presented  a  report  stating  that  the  Board  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  the  various  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems relating  to  and  affecting  industry,  and  thereby  of  acting 
as  an  educational  force  for  the  dissemination  of  facts  and 
conclusions  based  on  careful,  unbiased  investigation,  thus 
influencing  public  opinion,  and  through  public  opinion,  legis- 
lative policy.  The  office  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Grundy  went  on 
to  say,  was  at  15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  where  the  Manag- 
ing Director,  Mr.  M.  W.  Alexander,  had  a  staff  of  about 
thirty  expert  investigators  and  stenographers.  The  Board 
met  monthly  for  an  all-day  session  in  New  York,  decided 
what  subjects  should  be  considered,  heard  reports  on  the 
same,  discussed  them  and  ordered  such  publicity  or  definite 
action  as  might  seem  desirable.  Men  of  prominence  in  in- 
dustrial, financial,  railroad,  and  official  life  attended  the  meet- 
ings, to  give  information  to  the  Board  and  participate  in  its 
discussions.  In  the  report  signed  jointly  by  Mr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Grundy  the  subjects  of  discussion  and  of  action  in  the 
Board  for  the  past  year  were  enumerated,  and  the  opinion 
was  declared  that  the  delegates  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  had  "  found  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  very  great  interest,"'  and  believed  that  "  the  or- 
ganization was  destined  to  exert  a  very  beneficial  influence." 

The  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bahnsen  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  Messrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark  and  Joseph  R.  Grundy  be  re- 
elected as  the  delegates  representing  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  in  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Stevens,  the  Hamilton 
Woolen  Company  of  Southbridge,  Mass.,  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Mason,  Treas'urer,  77  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  membership  in  tjie  Association. 

Mr.  Granville  E.  Foss,  the  Chairman  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  presented   a   report  of   that  committee  and  ex- 
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plained  to  the  Association  the  changes  made  necessary  in  the 
original  report  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  presidency  of 
Colonel  John  P.  Wood,  who  had  been  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Woolen  Section  under  Major  General  George  W.  Goethals 
in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  Washington.  Because 
of  these  new  duties  Colonel  Wood  had  asked  to  be  relieved 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Association  for  the  time  being. 
The  report  offered  the  following  list  of  officers  for  1918 : 

OFFICERS   FOR   1918. 

President. 
Frederic  S.  Clark North  Billerica,  Mass. 

Vice-Presidents  . 

William  M.  Wood Boston. 

George  H.  Hodgson Cleveland,  O. 

Franklin  W.  Hobbs Boston. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
WiNTHROP  L.  Marvin Boston. 


Executive  Committee 
Andrew  Adie      .     . 
C.  Bahnsen     .     .     . 
(Chester  A.  Braman 
Frederic  C.  Dumaine 
Walter  Erben   .     . 
Julius  Forstmann  . 
Henry  A.  Francis  . 
Louis  B.  (Joodall  . 
Edwin  Farnuam  Greene 
Joseph  R.  Grundy 
George  C.  Hetzel 
George  E.  Kunhardt 
Charles  W.  Leonard 
Alfred  de  Liagre 
James  R.  MacColl 
William  RLvxwell 
Frank  H.  Metcalf 
Stephen  O.  Metcalf 
Thomas  Oakes    .     . 
Nathaniel  Stevens 
William  H.  Sweatt 


Boston. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
Passaic,  N.J, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Sanford,  Me.     "^ 
Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
Chester,  Pa. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Boston. 
New  York. 
Pawtucket,  R.I. 
Roekville,  Conn. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.I. 
Bloomfield,  N.J. 
North  Andover,  Mass. 
Boston. 
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The  list  of  nominees  as  amended  was  accepted,  and  on 
motion  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
list,  the  gentlemen  named  therein  being  declared  elected  to 
their  respective  offices. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Stevens  the  following 
resolutions  relative  to  the  service  as  President  of  Colonel 
John  P.  Wood  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved.,  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers at  this  fifty-third  annual  meeting,  That  we  accept 
reluctantly,  with  keen  regret,  the  desire  of  Colonel  John  P. 
Wood,  that  during  his  official  service  in  the  United  States 
Arni}^  he  may  be  relieved  of  the  duties  of  President  of  the 
Association. 

Resolved^  That  we  convey  our  felicitations  to  Colonel 
Wood  that  the  training  of  a  highly  efficient  regiment  is  now 
to  be  followed  by  further  congenial  duty  in  another  post  for 
which  his  ability  and  experience  fit  him  in  an  exceptional 
degree  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  Army  and  the 
Nation. 

Resolved,  That  we  record  our  gratitude  to  Colonel  Wood 
for  the  seven  years  of  notably  strong,  sagacious  leadership 
which  he  has  given  to  the  affairs  of  this  Association  —  a 
work  undertaken  with  broad  vision  and  in  a  most  unselfish 
spirit,  and  fraught  with  lasting  honor  to  himself  and  to  the 
industry. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  MacColl  the  following  resolution 
relative  to  the  Federal  income  tax  law  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  endorses  the  statement  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  of  January  30, 
1918,  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  time  for  filing  returns  for 
Federal  taxes  on  Income  and  Profits  and  the  date  and  man- 
ner of  making  payment  for  such  taxes,  and  respectfully  peti- 
tions that  said  date  for  filing  returns  be  extended  at  least  to 
April  1,  1918,  and  that  the  payment  of  the  taxes  assessed 
may  be  made  in  four  instalments,  extending  through  the 
calendar  year  1918. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  resolution  be 
promptly  transmitted    to    Hon.   Daniel    C.    Roper,  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in  the  Treasury  Department  in 
Washington. 

Among  those  present  at  the  annual  meeting  were  Mr. 
Frederic  S.  Clark,  Acting  President,  and  Messrs.  C.  Bahnsen 
of  C.  Bahnsen  &  Compan}',  New  York  ;  Jolin  W.  Burrows, 
Selling  Agent  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  New  York  ; 
Thomas  M.  Corcoran  of  the  Shackamaxon  Mills,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Alden  W.  Foss,  and  Granville  E.  Foss,  President  of 
the  Brightwood  Manufacturing  Company,  North  Andover, 
Mass. ;  Joseph  R.  Grundy  of  William  H.  Grundy  Company, 
Inc.,  Bristol,  Pa. ;  Walter  U.  Gutmann,  Assistant  Treasurer 
and  Agent  of  the  Worumbo  Manufacturing  Company,  Lewis- 
ton,  Maine  ;  George  C.  Hetzel,  President  of  the  George  C. 
Hetzel  Company,  Chester,  Pa. ;  John  R.  Hinchliffe,  General 
Manager  of  the  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Company,  Peace 
Dale,  Rhode  Island  ;  Frederic  H.  Lane  of  the  Allen-Lane 
Company,  Boston  and  New  York ;  Martin  R.  Langenau, 
Assistant  Selling  Agent  of  the  American  Woolen  Company, 
New  York;  Herbert  E.  Langford,  Selling  Agent  of  the 
Brightwood  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Yo)k ;  Alfred 
de  Liagre  of  the  Botany  Worsted  jNIills,  New  York ;  James 
R.  MacColl,  Treasurer  of  the  Lorraine  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island  ;  Herman  A.  Metz  of  New 
York  ;  Allan  R.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  of  the  Shackamaxon  Mills, 
Philadelphia  ;  Edgar  B.  Moore  of  the  Penn  Worsted  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia;  Oliver  Moses,  Treasurer  of  the  Worumbo 
Manufacturing  Company,  Bath,  Maine  ;  John  R.  Munn, 
Assistant  Selling  Agent  of  the  American  Woolen  Compan3% 
New  York  ;  William  Nutter  of  the  Goodall  Worsted  Com- 
pany, Sanford,  Maine ;  Thomas  Oakes  of  Thomas  Oakes  & 
Company,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey  ;  Frank  L.  Ogden  of  the 
French  Worsted  Company,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island ;  Arthur 
Schwarz,  President  of  the  Princeton  Worsted  Mills,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey ;  H.  N.  Stevens  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Company, 
New  York  ;  J.  P.  Stevens  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Company,  New 
York ;  Nathaniel  Stevens,  President  of  jNI.  T.  Stevens  & 
Sons  Company,  North  Andover,  Mass.  ;  Max  W.  Stoehr  of 
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the Botany  Worsted  Mills,  New  York  ;  H.  F.  Wilson,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Ballard  Vale  Mills  Company,  Ballard  Vale,  Mass. ; 
and  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  Secretary,  and  William  J.  Battison, 
Assistant  Secretary,  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  Boston. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  as  read  was  as  follows  : 

REPORT    OF   THE   SECRETARY. 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers : 

As  required  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Association  the  Secre- 
tary herewith  submits  his  report  for  the  year  ending  with 
the  last  day  of  January,  1918. 

A  year  ago,  at  the  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association,  on  February  7,  1917,  in  the  Hotel  Belmont  in 
New  York,  this  resolution,  presented  by  Mr.  Frederic  S. 
Clark,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Bahnsen,  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote  : 

^  Resolved,  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, That,  holding  yet  to  the  hope  that  actual  war  may 
honorably  be  averted,  we  pledge  to  the  government,  in  case 
of  need,  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  our  industry  — 
all  else  to  be  subordinate  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day,  at  a  special  meeting 
at  the  Woolen  Goods  Exchange,  including  many  of  the 
members  of  this  Association,  another  resolution  was  adopted 
inviting  Colonel  John  P.  Wood,  President  of  the  National 
Association,  and  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Peabody,  President  of  the 
American  Association,  to  appoint  jointly  a  committee,  of 
which  Colonel  Wood  should  be  president,  "to  arrange  as 
fully  as  possible  for  cooperative  action  by  the  wool  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  in  furnishing  the  great  quantity  of 
military  fabrics  to  be  needed  by  the  government." 

The  work  of  this  important  committee  extending  over 
nearly  the  entire  year  is  to  be  reported  on  authoritatively  by 
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Mr.  Nathaniel  Stevens,  who  served  as  chairman  after  Coh)nel 
Wood  and  his  regiment  entered  the  Federal  service.  The 
work  of  the  succeeding  War  Service  Committee  is  also  to 
be  described  by  its  chairman,  Acting  President  Clark, 
and  the  work  of  the  Manufacturers'  Committee  on  Wool 
Conservation  by  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs. 
It  is  the  great  war  that  has  been  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
activities  of  the  Association  in  the  year  just  ended  —  the 
most  strenuous  year  since  the  Association  was  formed  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  closing  months  of  the  great 
sectional  conflict  in  America.  All  the  resources  at  our 
command  have  been  employed  to  sustain  the  committees  that 
have  been  cooperating  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

It  seemed  advisable  to  change  from  quarterly  to  monthly 
the  canvasses  made  by  the  Association  of  the  active  and  idle 
woolen  machinery  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  tlie 
freshest  information  might  be  available,  both  to  the  industry 
and  to  the  government.  These  canvasses  have  afforded 
every  thirty  days  a  record  of  the  increased  absorption  of  the 
energies  of  our  American  mills  in  the  imperative  duty  of  pro- 
viding materials  for  the  clothing  of  the  vastly  increased  army 
and  navy.  Beginning  early  last  spring,  the  amount  of 
machinery  thus  employed  has  now  reached  40  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  entire  wool  manufacturing  equipment  of  the 
nation.  But  in  Great  Britain  it  is  the  estimate  that  British 
and  Allied  war  needs  now  employ  75  per  cent  of  the 
machinery  of  the  woolen  mills  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that,  with  the  war  continuing,  the 
amount  of  our  own  machinery  thus  employed  will  be  much 
larger  than  40  per  cent  a  year  hence. 

In  our  own  industry,  as  in  so  many  others,  tliis  great  war 
has  brought  a  most  impressive  demonstration  of  the  close 
relationship  between  industrial  independence  and  national 
self-defence.  Tlie  American  system  of  protection,  to  which 
the  strength  of  our  great  manufacturing  arts  is  due,  was 
founded  by  Washington  and  his  lieutenants  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  lessons  of  our  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  patriot 
cause    was   time   and  time    again  brought   to  the  verge    of 
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destruction  by  the  lack  of  uniforms,  blankets,  muskets,  can- 
non, and  gunpowder,  for  which  America,  with  its  rude  and 
feeble  mechanical  arts,  had  been  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
Europe.  The  American  people  of  the  provincial  era  had 
been  "  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,"  not  because  they 
wished  to,  but  because  they  were  compelled  to.  The  very 
first  thing  which  the  Continental  patriot  statesmen  and  soldiers 
did,  when  they  gained  the  power  to  do  it,  was  to  "  protect 
and  encourage  "  manufactures  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the 
retention  thereafter  of  the  freedom  they  had  won. 

It  is  appalling  to  contemplate  what  our  own  position  would 
have  been  since  August,  1914,  if  the  Americans  of  this 
day  had  been  dependent  for  most  of  their  woolen  clothing, 
their  cotton  fabrics,  their  tools  and  implements  of  iron  and 
steel,  on  the  "cheap"  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent. Even  with  all  our  highly  developed  industrial 
resources,  we  have  found  that  the  creation  and  equipment  of  a 
new  army  is  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  Without  these 
resources,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  enter  the  war, 
and  could  only  helplessl}^  await  its  outcome  in  a  condition  of 
severe  distress,  without  being  able  to  influence  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  result  of  the  combat.  What  makes  America 
formidable  now  is  not  its  mere  numbers,  though  these  are 
great,  but  the  fact  that  under  the  protective  system  it  has 
become  in  this  present  century  the  greatest  and  most  vigor- 
ous manufacturing  nation  in  the  world. 

Besides  the  monthly  statements  of  active  and  idle 
machinery  in  our  industry  and  of  the  im[)orts  of  wool  and 
manufactures  of  wool  into  the  United  States,  the  National 
Association  has  been  called  uj)on  during  these  war  months 
to  prepare  for  the  Federal  Government  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  woolen  mills  engaged  on  Government  or  Red  Cross 
work,  the  proportion  of  their  machinery  so  employed,  and 
their  fitness  for  further  national  service  —  so  that  there  is 
now  a  complete  record  of  this  kind  in  Washington.  More- 
over, at  the  request  of  the  Federal  authorities,  we  are  com- 
pleting a  detailed  statement  of  the  character  and  width  of 
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all  the  looms  in  the  wool  manufacture  in  this  country  —  a 
work  never  before  undertaken,  and  accurately  indicating  the 
capacity  of  all  our  one  thousand  woolen  mills  for  various 
classes  of  production. 

Many  minor  statistical  and  other  reports  have  been  pre- 
pared for  use  in  Washington.  The  Association  has  been 
active  through  cooperation  with  the  government  and  the 
wool  merchants  in  relaxing  the  British  embargoes  and  secur- 
ing a  larger  quantity  of  wool  from  the  British  overseas 
possessions,  and  it  has  continued  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  significant  More  Sheep  and  More  Wool  campaign,  begun 
by  the  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Association,  which 
has  endeavored  to  arouse  our  people  and  our  law-makers  to 
the  supreme  need  of  a  greatly  increased  wool  jJi'oduction  in 
America.  The  pages  of  the  Bulletin  have  been  largeh' 
devoted  to  themes  growing  out  of  the  great  war,  but  the 
series  of  articles  descriptive  of  the  equipment  and  work  of 
the  textile  schools  of  the  country  has  been  continued.  Our 
Association  has  been  represented  in  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  for  which  a  separate 
report  is  given. .  When  Colonel  Wood,  our  President,  was 
summoned  with  his  regiment  into  the  Federal  service  in 
July,  Mr.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  as  in  the  year  before,  took  up 
the  duties  of  Acting  President.  A  few  weeks  ago  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, Colonel  Wood  was  designated  as  Chief  of  the 
Woolen  Section  under  Major  General  Goethals,  and  in  this 
post  will  have  immediate  charge  of  the  purchases  of  woolen 
fabrics  for  the  army.  Because  of  the  assumption  of  this 
important  duty  Colonel  Wood  has  asked  to  be  relieved  for 
the  time  being  of  the  duties  of  the  presidency. 

There  has  been  again  this  year  a  considerable  increase  in 
membership  and  a  general  strengthening  of  the  resources  of 
the  Association.  Its  Boston  headquarters  were  removed  in 
the  autumn  to  spacious  offices  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
section,  more  accessible  to  the  executive  offices  of  those  mills 
whose  affairs  were  directed  from  Boston.     The  Association, 
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through  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds  of  the  Textile  Bureau,  is 
following  with  interest  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Customs 
Administrative  law,  and  it  has  been  giving  whatever  aid  is 
possible  to  several  lines  of  inquiry  of  the  Federal  Tariff 
Commission.  Altogether  the  year  has  been  by  far  the  most 
active  in  the  varied  work  of  the  Association,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that,  in  numbers  and  in  amount  of  capital 
invested  and  of  machinery  included,  the  membership  of  the 
Association  is  by  far  the  strongest  in  its  long  and  eventful 
history. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues  I  wish  to  express 
to  the  officers  and  members  our  appreciation  of  their  ever- 
ready  counsel  and  whole-hearted  support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WINTHROP   L.   MARVIN, 

Secretary. 
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THE   GOVERNMENT   AND   THE    WAR. 

A  NEW  WAR  SERVICE  COMMITTEE  SUCCEEDS  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTUREKS,  COOPERATING 
WITH   THE   COUNCIL   OF   NATIONAL    DEFENSE. 

With  the  closing  montlis  of  the  year  1917,  an  important 
change  was  effected  in  the  manner  of  organization  of  the 
relationship  of  the  wool  manufacture  to  the  government  for 
service  in  connection  with  the  war.  An  account  of  the  con- 
tinued activities  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers cooperating  with  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
appeared  in  the  October  Bulletin,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
account  the  statement  was  made  that  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Committee  seemed  substantially  to  be  completed.  Shortly 
afterward  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  presented 
their  resignations  and  terminated  their  services  in  the  labor 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Soon,  however,  a  request  came  from  Washington  that  the 
wool  manufacturers  of  the  country  organize  a  new  War  Ser- 
vice Committee  as  a  further  means  of  communication  between 
the  industry  and  the  government.  This  new  committee,  it 
is  understood,  will  not  be  part  of  the  official  machinery  at 
Washington,  but  will  stand  in  a  position  of  authorit}'  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  war  and  government  requirements. 
Like  the  earlier  Joint  Committee,  the  new  War  Service  Com- 
mittee was  chosen  b}'  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Mann- 
facturers  and  the  "American  Association  of  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Manufacturers,  the  members  being  designated  and 
approved  by  the  executive  committees  of  the  two  bodies. 
The  personnel  of  the  new  War  Service  Committee  is  as  fol- 
lows :  On  behalf  of  the  National  Association,  Mr.  Frederic 
S.  Clark  of  North  Billerica,  Mass.,  president  of  the  Talbot 
Mills,  chairman  ;  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs  of  Boston,  president 
of  the  Arlington  Mills  ;  Mr.  George  H.  Hodgson  of  Cleve- 
land, vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
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Worsted  Mills  Company ;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Stevens,  president 
of  M.  T.  Stevens  &'  Sons  Company,  North  Andover,  Mass.  ; 
and  Mr.  William  M.  Wood  of  Boston,  president  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company ;  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Association,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Peabody  of  New  York,  selling 
agent  of  the  Shelbourne  Mills,  vice-chairman  and  secretary  ; 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Francis  of  New  York,  selling  agent  of  the 
Pontoosuc  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company ;  Mr.  J.  P. 
Stevens  of  New  York,  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Company,  and  Mr. 
George  B,  Sanford  of  New  York,  of  Sanford  &  Russell. 

Mr.  Peabod}'  is  to  be  the  active  representative  of  the  new 
committee  wherever  there  is  need  in  Washington.  It  is 
understood  that  it  will  be  the  province  of  the  committee  to 
deal  with  large  measures  of  industrial  policy,  but  that  in  all 
probability  no  such  detailed  work  will  be  required  from  the 
committee  as  had  to  be  peiformed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
which  preceded  it. 

The  original  Joint  Conmiittee,  which  has  completed  its 
labors,  has  prepared  a  report  giving  an  account  of  its  steward- 
ship to  the  industry  in  general.  As  presented  to  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  this  formal 
report  is  as  follows  : 

December  19,  1917. 

Your  Joint  Committee  of  Manufacturers,  cooperating  with 
the  Committee  on  Supplies  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
]"eports  a  brief  summary  of  its  work,  which  has  now  closed 
with  the  sending  of  the  resignations  requested  by  Mr.  Julius 
Rosenwald,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  in  the  letter  herein  set  forth. 

The  Joint  Committee  was  created  in  pursuance  of  action 
taken  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Woolen  Goods  Exchange 
held  on  February  7,  1917. 

As  it  was  then  manifest  that  war  was  impending,  the 
manufacturers  present  at  that  meeting  —  representing  both 
the  American  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manu- 
facturers and  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers —  unanimously  requested  Colonel  John  P.  Wood, 
President  of  the  National  Association,  in  cooperation  with 
Mr.  Herbert  E.  Peabody,  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
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tioii,  to  select  a  cominittee  of  seven  members,  of  whicli  Colonel 
Wood  himself  should  be  Chairman,  to  assist  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  woolen  and  wor- 
sted fabrics  for  the  enlarged  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.     The  committee  as  designated  was  as  follows : 

Colonel  John  P.  Wood  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Stevens,  President  of  M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons 
Company  of  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Francis,  Selling  Agent  of  the  Pontoosuc 
Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Moses  L.  Shuttleworth,  Agent  of  the  Washington  Mills 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  of  the  American  Woolen  Company. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  of  James  &  E.  H.  Wilson  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass. 

Mr.  George  C.  Hetzel,  President  of  George  C.  Hetzel  Com- 
pany of  Chestei",  Pa. 

Mr.  Spaulding  Bartlett,  Treasurer  of  S.  Slater  &  Sons,  Inc., 
of  Webster,  Mass. 

Colonel  Wood  resigned  in  July  on  the  mobilization  of  his 
regiment,  the  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Stevens,  Vice-Chairman  of  your  committee,  was  elected  to 
succeed  him.     There  were  added  to  the  committee  : 

Mr.  Francis  R.  Masters,  of  Lawrence  &  Company  of  Boston 
and  New  York. 

Mr.  C.  Brooks  Stevens,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  Bunt- 
ing Company  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Edington  of  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany of  Boston. 

Messrs.  C.  Brooks  Stevens  and  F.  R.  Edington  were 
selected  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  early  in  October  for 
permanent  duty  in  Washington  as  technical  advisers  to  that 
committee.  Subsequently  they  were  elected  members  of  our 
committee. 

On  the  original  appointment  of  the  committee  due  notice 
was  given  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  in  New  York  on  March 
28,  1917,  with  a  representative  of  the  Depot  Quartermaster 
at  Philadelphia,  the  principal  cloth  purchasing  depot  of  the 
army.  On  March  30th  the  Joint  Committee  had  its  first 
conference,  in  Washington,  with  Chairman  Rosenwald  and 
Mr.  Charles  Eisenman  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  of  the 
Council  of   National   Defense,  and    having  been  previously 
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appointed  by  the  Council  was  thereupon  formally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  committees  cooperating  with  the  Council. 
Thereafter  until  the  middle  of  September  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee held  almost  weekly  meetings  in  New  York  or  in 
Washington. 

Until  Colonel  Wood  reentered  the  Federal  service  he 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  consultation  with 
the  Committee  on  Supplies  in  Washington,  and  with  the 
purchasing  agencies  of  the  Quartermaster  and  Ordnance 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  Mr.  Stevens,  since  succeeding  Colonel  Wood  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committees have  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  officials 
in  Washington. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  rendered  service  not  only  to  the 
army  and  navy,  but  also  the  American  Red  Cross.  Moreover, 
the  committee  through  other  sub-committees  formed  by  it  for 
the  especial  purpose  has  taken  the  initiative  and  helped  in 
organizing  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  for  wool  con- 
servation, in  promoting  the  import  of  wool,  and  in  protecting 
the  newly  developed  export  trade  in  woolen  goods. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  tasks  of  your  Joint 
Committee  was  to  recommend  certain  changes  in  the  specifi- 
cations for  army  and  navy  fabrics,  with  a  view  : 

(1)  To  conserving  the  wool  supply  of  the  nation ; 

(2)  To  make  it  possible  for  the  maximum  number  of  mills 

to  undertake  the  production  of  these  fabrics,  and  thus 
to  insure  prompt  delivery,  and 

(3)  To  maintain  a  just  and  reasonable  range  of  prices. 

It  is  keenly  to  be  regretted  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  did  not  see  their  way  clear  immediately  to  accept 
last  spring  (1917)  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  also  of  the  wool  trade  of  the  United  States, 
that  tlie  entire  available  supply  of  wool  be  taken  over  by  the 
Government,  in  accordance  with  the  offer  of  the  wool  trade 
presented  through  the  Joint  Committee.  Had  this  recom- 
mendation been  adopted  it  would  liave  saved  the  Government 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  early  policy  and  recommendations  of  the  committee 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  excerpt  from  our  records: 

"The  Wool  Manufacturers'  Committee  most  earnestly  rec- 
ommends, as  the  real  heart  of  the  problem  of  securing  just 
and  reasonable  prices  on  the  military  fabrics  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  the  Government  to 
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control  the  present  prices  of  raw  wool  of  the  i  blood,  f 
blood,  and  J  blood  grades  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
military  fabrics.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  essential  for  the 
Government  to  control  the  prices  of  these  wools  in  all  the 
primary  markets  of  the  country.  The  wool  manufacturers 
are  eager  to  furnish  the  government  with  the  requisite  mili- 
tary fabrics  at  a  proper  price,  but  they  cannot  undertake  to 
do  this  so  long  as  their  indispensable  materials  are  advancing 
in  the  present  uncontrolled  market,  as  they  are  from  day  to 
day.  It  is  as  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  to  have  their 
materials  for  Government  fabrics  guaranteed  to  them  at  a  fair 
price  as  it  is  for  the  navy  to  have  an  assured  price  for  its 
supplies  of  coal  and  oil  fuel. 

"  What  has  been  said  above  of  the  need  of  Government 
control  of  raw  wool  prices  applies  also  to  the  various  wool 
substitutes  authorized  in  the  manufacture  of  these  military 
fabrics. 

"The  Wool  Manufacturers'  Committee  suggests  that  Mr. 
Baruch  call  together  the  Raw  Wool  Committee  to  devise 
some  means  whereby  the  advance  of  the  wool  market  can  be 
checked  until  the  Government  can  place  present  desired  con- 
tracts for  military  fabrics. 

"  The  Manufacturers'  Committee  suggests  further  that  the 
wool  merchants  agree  to  give  prices  to  their  customers  for 
sufficient  time  to  enable  the  mills  to  receive  a  definite  answer 
from  the  Government  as  to  whether  their  bids  are  acceptable. 

"  That  the  grade  specifications  for  wool  for  overcoating, 
uniform  cloth,  and  blankets  be  changed  from  'three-eighths 
blood  '  to  '  quarter  blood  or  finer.' 

"  That  for  shirting  fiannels  there  be  added  to  the  specifica- 
tions of  February  17,  1917,  one  made  with  a  cotton  warp 
and  worsted  weft,  in  which  fabric  the  proportion  of  cotton 
shall  not  exceed  30  per  cent,  and  that  the  carded  woolen 
shirting  flannel  in  No.  1243  have  the  proportion  of  cotton 
reduced  from  40  per  cent  to  30  per  cent. 

"  That  an  additional  type  of  olive  drab  uniform  cloth  be 
included,  to  be  made  of  woisted  (all  wool)  warp  and  worsted 
weft,  weighing  fourteen  ounces  the  linear  yard. 

•'  That  the  overcoating  (30-ounce  Melton)  be  made  of  all 
wool  fiber,  of  which  not  to  exceed  35  per  cent  may  be  of  noils 
or  reworked  wool,  the  minimum  strength  to  be  65  pounds 
warp  way,  and  50  pounds  weft  way. 

"  That  the  all  wool  blanket  specifications  provide  for  the 
use  of  noils  and  reworked  wool  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding 
85  per  cent  of  the  whole  weight. 
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"  That  an  additional  blanket  type  be  adopted,  to  be  made 
with  cotton  warp  and  wool  weft.  Such  blankets  to  be  used 
for  saddle  blankets,  and  made  available  for  issue  to  troops  as 
a  selective  alternative  for  the  all-woolen  blanket. 

"  That  the  border  be  omitted  from  the  blankets. 

"That  the  Government  purchase  from  growers,  merchants, 
and  mills  at  to  be  established  uniform  prices  the  requirements 
of  wool  and  other  raw  materials  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  its  needs  in  woolen  goods,  and  issue  at  fixed  prices  to  the 
mills  making  goods  for  the  Government  the  raw  materials 
required  therefor. 

"  That  prices  for  the  goods  made  for  the  Government  be 
based  upon  an  agreed  cost  of  conversion  and  profit  plus  such 
uniform  cost  as  is  fixed  by  the  Government  for  each  kind  of- 
raw  material  required  to  make  the  respective  fabrics." 

The  following  further  excerpt  from  our  records  states  the 
position  of  the  committee : 

"  Colonel  Wood  spoke  of  the  committee  as  representing  a 
proposition  of  Service,  not  of  mere  manufacturing  competi- 
tion. The  committee  was  working  in  an  entirely  detached 
way  for  the  primary  purpose  of  best  service  and  best  economy 
to  the  Government  itself." 

Minutes  of  all  the  meetings  of  the  Joint  Committee  have 
been  duly  kept  and  recorded,  and  periodical  reports  of  all 
the  activities  of  the  Joint  Committee,  including  the  above, 
have  been  furnished  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
For  detailed  information  of  the  work  of  the  committee  these 
minutes  and  reports  are  permanently  available.  As  a  com- 
mittee it  has  never  made  or  recommended  any  specific  pur- 
chases by  the  Government :  it  has  simply  recommended  what 
it  regarded  as  proper  specifications,  and  has  urged  that  these 
specifications  should  be  faithfully  complied  with.  It  further 
recommended  maximum  prices  on  the  30-ounce  olive  drab 
overcoating  and  the  3-pound  olive  drab  blanket  which  it 
regarded  as  reasonable  and  fair  alike  to  the  manufacturers 
and  to  the  Government. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  are  officials  of  mills 
which  have  undertaken  Government  contracts,  but  these 
contracts  have  been  matters  of  negotiation  upon  individual 
action  and  have  not  come  before  the  committee  for  any  con- 
sideration whatsoever.  All  the  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
try capable  of  making  military  or  naval  fabrics  were  urged 
by  the  committee,  and  practically  the  entire  trade  promised, 
to  undertake  their  share  of  service,  but  the  activities  of  the 
committee  ceased  at  that  point  and  each  manufacturer  was 
left  to  make    his  own   terms  and  arrange  his  own  contract 
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with  the  accredited  officials  of  the  Government,  separate  and 
apait  from  the  committee. 

The  Joint  Committee  strongly  recommended  strict  adher- 
ence to  si)ecitications  securing  fabric  standards  and  at  all 
times  advised  against  purchases  below  accepted  standards. 

For  "  emergency  purchases  "  of  inferior  goods,  the  Joint 
Committee  insisted  that  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  any 
charge  that  it  in  any  manner  acquiesced  therein  or  was  in 
any  manner  responsible  therefor,  and  that  it  be  entirely 
freed  from  and  relieved  of  any  accountability  therefor. 

In  this  connection  we  submit  this  extract  from  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  of  September  13,  1917,  in  Washington : 

"  After  a  period  of  general  discussion  the  Joint  Committee 
called  on  Mr.  Eisenman  at  his  office  in  the  Munsey  Building. 
Mr.  Eisenman  asked  if  it  were  true  that  the  committee  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  character  of  some  of  the  goods  pur- 
chased for  army  use.  Acting  Chairman  Stevens  replied  that 
it  was  true  —  that  the  committee  were  disturbed  at  some 
recent  happenings  and  he  instanced  the  purchase  of  certain 
low-priced  shirting  fabrics. 

"  Mr.  P^isenman  asked  what  the  Joint  Committee  would 
do  if  the  Secretary  of  War  suddenly  asked  for  1,200,000 
more  yards  of  shirting  flannel  than  had  been  anticipated  — 
spot  goods.  He  explained  that  the  troops  going  to  France 
had  to  carry  with  them  a  six  months'  equipment  and  went 
on  to  say  that  affairs  were  moving  very  rapidly  and  he  would 
like  to  have  the  committee  designate  a  man  or  men  to  stay 
on  the  job  permanently  in  Washington.  The  Acting  Chair- 
man inquired  if  it  were  true  that  the  Committee  on  Supplies 
were  getting  up  a  20-ounce  fabric.  Mr.  Eisenman  re[)lied 
that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  and  added  that  he 
wished  that  goods  could  be  manufactured  as  rapidl}-  as 
rumors. 

"  Mr.  Eisenman  stated  he  kept  a  careful  record  of  the 
emergency  demands  of  the  War  Department—  demands  for 
immediate  delivery.  Acting  Chairman  Stevens  said,  '  If  you 
will  give  us  a  letter  to  keep  our  own  records  straight  we  will 
be  satisfied.'  Mr.  Eisenman  replied, '  You  can  have  access  to 
our  records  at  any  time.'  " 

Particularly  to  define  and  emphasize  the  position  of  the 
Joint  Committee  concerning  the  character  and  quality  of 
goods  to  be  accepted  under  emergency  purchases,  the  com- 
mittee on  the  following  day  addressed  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Charles  Eisenman  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  (which  is 
here  set  out) : 
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"New  York,  September  14,  1917. 
"  Mr.  Charles  Eiseiiman, 

Committee  on  Supplies,  Council  of  National  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Eisenman : — 

"You  may  recall  the  request  of  Chairman  Stevens  at  our 
conference  with  you  yesterday  when  the  emergency  i)ur- 
cliases  were  being  considered,  that  if  )^ou  would  give  us  a 
letter  to  keep  our  record  clear  of  responsibility  for  these  hastily 
bought  fabrics  we  would  be  quite  satisfied.  As  we  under- 
stand it,  you  were  entirel)'  willing  to  state  that  for  any  defects 
that  might  develop  in  these  emergency  goods  your  advisory 
committee  was  not  accountable. 

"  I  am  very  sure  that  this  would  greatly  ease  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  our  committee,  and  they  feel  that  it  is  due  to 
them. 

"lam  sending  you  enclosed  the  minutes  of  yesterda3^'s 
meeting  and  a  copy  of  the  call  issued  to-d^y  to  the  members 
of  the  executive  committees  of  the  manufacturers'  associa- 
tions for  a  preliminary  conference  to  take  up  in  earnest  the 
conserving  of  the  wool  supply. 

"  You  will  also  note  that  the  committee  has  invited 
Mr.  Hetzel  and  Mr.  Wilson  to  act  as  representatives  in 
Washington. 

"  With  cordial  regards. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"WINTHROP   L.   MARVIN, 
"Acting  Secretary,  Joint  Committee  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
Cooperating  with  the  Council  of  National  Defetise.'" 

To  this  letter  no  reply  was  received. 

From  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  your  committee 
until  the  early  autumn  (1917)  we  had  been  extremely  active 
in  advising  the  representatives  of  the  Government  and  facili- 
tating the  production  of  woolen  fabrics  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  on  a  great  scale  for  the  use  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  army  and  navy.  Although  Messrs. 
Edington  and  Brooks  Stevens  were  attached  to  the  staff  of 
the  Ciinimittee  on  Supplies  as  technical  advisers  and  subse- 
quently elected  to  your  Joint  Woolens  Committee,  for  some 
time  prior  to  their  appointment  and  since,  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  your  committee  have  been  rarely  sought. 

The  circumstances  regarding  the  existence  of  the  Base 
Sorting  Company  and  its  reported  methods  of  operation  in 
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connection  with  Government  O.  D.  clippings,  first  came  to 
the  attention  of  certain  members  of  the  Joint  Woolens  Com- 
mittee throngh  market  rumors.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manu- 
facturers and  such  of  its  Directors  as  could  attend  met  to 
consider  the  situation.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Stevens,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Woolens  Committee,  and  Messrs.  Francis,  Bartlett, 
and  Wilson  of  the  committee,  were  asked  to  be  present. 

At  this  meeting,  lield  October  17,  1917,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Joint  Woolens  Committee  for  proper  investi- 
gation by  the  following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  entire  matter  (Base  Sorting  Corn- 
pan}^)  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Woolens  Committee,  to  be 
brought  by  it  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  Washing- 
ton." 

Our  Chairman  went  to  Washington  the  following  day  and 
asked  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  for 
an  appointment  with  our  committee  to  discuss  the  general 
subject  of  the  Base  Sorting  Company.  He  stated  that  he 
felt  the  matter  was  outside  the  domain  of  your  committee 
and  objected  to  discussing  the  subject  with  us. 

In  early  December  the  individual  membeis  of  your  com- 
mittee received  the  following  letter  : 

"  COUNCIL   OF   NATIONAL   DEFENSE 
"  Washington 

«  Sir  :  —  "  November  28,  1917. 

"  To  obviate  the  present  embarrassing  situation  in  which 
the  members  of  the  committees  appointed  by  me  or  under 
ray  direction  have  been  placed  by  being  called  upon  to  act 
both  as  Government  agents  or  advisers  and  also  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  their  respective  industries,  it  has  seemed  wise 
to  terminate  the  existence  of  your  committee,  and  hence  the 
tender  of  your  resignation  is  requested. 

"  You  will  understand  that  this  action  is  not  taken  in 
derogation  of  the  very  valuable  services  which  you  and  your 
committee  have  rendered  the  Government  -in  the  present 
emergency,  but  is  necessary  to  relieve  your  committee  and 
the  Council  from  a  situation  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
criticism,  and  is  also  in  the  interest  of  establishing  a  more 
closely  knit  organization. 

"  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  deeply  appreciative  of 
your  efforts  in  the  service  of  our  country  and  of  the  patriot- 
ism and  good  judgment  that  have  guided  your  services  as 
our  advisers. 
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"  It  is  hoped  that  a  committee  representative  of  your 
industry  will  be  formed  by  it  in  the  near  future  and  that  in 
this  way  you  will  be  able  to  continue  to  give  us  advice  on 
the  many  problems  which  necessarily  arise. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  Committee  on  Supplies, 

"  By  Julius  Rosenwald, 

"  Chairman." 

Promptly  the  members  of  the  committee  transmitted  their 
resignations  to  Chairman  Rosenwald.  So  the  relation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  with  the  Government  has  now  been  com- 
pletely dissolved,  and  the  committee  respectfully  presents 
this,  its  final  re[)ort,  to  the  Associations  responsible  for  its 
creation. 

The  Joint  Committee,  as  stated,  has  insisted  upon  and 
regarded  it  as  a  vital  and  imperative  obligation  and  duty  to 
maintain  a  strict  adherence  to  fabric  standards  for  army  and 
navy  use  to  insure  the  comfort,  and  protect  and  guard  the 
health  of  every  soldier  and  sailor  in  the  service  of  our 
nation. 

Your  committee  have  to  state  as  their  united  conviction 
that  the  resources  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  this  country 
were,  and  are,  adequate  to  fully  and  properly  equip  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  our  country. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Nathaniel  Stevens,  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Wilson 
Moses  L.  Shuttleworth 
Robert  T.  Francis 
Spaulding  Bartlett 
George  C.  Hetzel 
Francis  R.  Masters. 

War  Service  Committees  of  the  various  industries  have 
been  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  the  pur- 
pose and  character  of  the  new  committees  were  authoritatively 
defined  as  follows : 

The  War  Service  Committees  will  take  up  with  concerns 
in  their  respective  industries  the  needs  of  the  Government, 
and  determine  how  and  where,  in  their  judgment,  the  work 
can  best  be  done. 
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The  War  Service  Committees  will  sift  such  data  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Industrial  Representative  (George  N.  Peek) 
or  other  Government  agencies  various  concerns,  having  in 
mind  their  financial  standing,  their  ability  to  perform,  and 
the  local  industrial  conditions. 

The  War  Service  Committees  will  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  available  plant  capacity,  notifying  the  Government 
thereof,  in  order  tliat  needless  expenditures  for  additional 
plants  and  equipment  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided. 

The  War  Service  Committees  will,  at  the  request  of  the 
Government,  render  any  further  service  in  which  they  can 
be  helpful  in  working  out  problems  of  the  Government. 

The  object  is  to  give  the  Government  the  benefit  of  the 
suggestions  and  advice  of  the  industries  involved,  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Representative  or 
other  Government  agencies  can  be  facilitated  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  plants  ascertained  through  the  assistance  of  men 
actively  identified  with  the  respective  industries. 

These  committees  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  meet 
with  any  of  the  departments  of  the  Government  whenever 
their  advice  is  desired,  to  discuss  questions  affecting  the 
industry  raised  by  the  war  needs  of  the  Government.  The 
committees  might,  also,  on  their  own  initiative,  present  to 
the  Government  questions  which  call  for  consideration. 

It  may  be  that  the  difference  between  the  War  Service 
Committee  and  the  previous  Joint  Committee  of  Wool  ]\Ianu- 
facturers  will  seem  a  rather  slender  one,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  some  of  these  previous  committees  — 
though  not  the  Joint  Committee  of  Wool  Manufacturers  — 
did  actual  and  e;ctensive  purchasing  on  government  account. 
This,  of  c(mrse,  tlie  new  War  Service  Committees  will  not 
do.  They  will  rather  be  sources  of  information  when  the 
government  may  desire  it,  and  a  quick  and  dependable 
method  of  communication  between  the  industries  and  the 
government. 
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MILLS   UNUSUALLY   WELL   EMPLOYED —  MUCH   ACTIVITY    ON 
GOVERNMENT   WORK. 

The  results  of  the  usual  monthly  canvass  of  the  wool 
manufacture,  instituted  as  a  quarterly  inquiry  in  December, 
1913,  and  changed  (because  of  the  increasing  proportion  of 
machinery  employed  on  fabrics  for  the  use  of  the  American 
army  and  navy)  to  a  monthly  inquiry  in  July  of  last  year, 
are  presented  herewith. 

The  particulars  for  the  months  of  November,  December, 
January,  and  February  are  given,  together  with  the  percent- 
ages of  employment,  both  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  for 
that  part  of  it  engaged  on  war  orders  by  months,  beginning 
with  August,  1917.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  though 
these  reports  do  not  cover  all  the  wool  manufacturing 
machinery  of  the  country,  they  do  represent  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  that  part  of  it  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fab- 
rics for.  personal  use,  such  as  clothing,  flannels,  blankets,  etc., 
and  include  practically  all  of  that  employed  directly  and  indi- 
rectly on  government  work. 

The  information  given  is  entirel}'  voluntary,  and,  when  it 
is  considered  how  very  busy  manufacturers  are,  and  how  they 
are  hampered  and  harassed  by  present  conditions,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  whole  is  reported, 
and  their  efforts  in  this  respect  are  highly  appreciated. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  number  of  each  of  the  va- 
rious machines  does  not  vary  greatly  from  month  to  month, 
but  that  the  percentage  of  idle  to  total  steadily  diminishes. 
In  November  the  total  number  of  broad  looms  reported  was 
47,147,  of  which  5,447  were  idle,  12,8  per  cent.  In  February 
the  number  Avas  46,007,  of  which  only  3,728  were  unemployed, 
the  percentage  being  reduced  to  8.1.  At  the  same  time  the 
percentage  employed  on  war  orders  has  increased  from  36.6 
to  40.4  per  cent.     Strikes  and   scarcity  of   operatives  were 
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largely  responsible  in  all  these  months  for  unemployed 
machinery.  A  similar  condition  prevails  in  all  the  other 
machinery  reported,  except  in  the  carpet  and  rug  looms. 
That  branch  of  manufacture  has  been  particularly  hampered 
of  late  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  raw  materials,  and  a 
number  of  establishments  which  could  do  so  have  turned 
their  attention  to  making  duck  and  similar  fabrics  for  govern- 
ment use.  At  the  date  of  the  latest  inquiry,  17,080  broad 
looms,  2,526  narrow  looms,  and  274  carpet  looms  were 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  for  the  government  —  at 
the  same  time  1,846  sets  of  wool  cards,  791  combs,  637,351 
woolen,  and  633,798  worsted  spindles  were  likewise  engaged. 
It  is  probable  that  later  requirements  will  still  further  tax 
the  resources  and  capacity  of  the  American  wool  manufacture. 
The  latest  Federal  census,  that  for  1914,  reports  the  prin- 
cipal machinery  engaged  in  the  wool  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time  as  follows  : 

Broad  looms  (over  50-inch  reed  space) 56,828 

Narrow  looms  (50-inch  reed  space,  and  under) 19,441 

Carpet  and  rug  looms 9,821 

Sets  of  wool  cards 4,685 

Worsted  combs 2,408 

Spinning  spindles,  woolen 1,799,041 

Spinning  spindles,  worsted 2,243,253 

These  were  the  numbers  as  reported  at  that  time.  Because 
of  the  increased  activity  resulting  from  the  war,  it  is  probable 
that  there  has  been  since  that  time  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
number  of  various  machines  reported. 
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Active    and    Idle    Machinery    in   the    Wool   Manufacture,    November   and 
.    December,  1917,  and  January  and  February,  1918;  with  Percentages  of 
Idle  to  Total  as  Reported  since  August  1,  1917. 
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NOVBMBER  1,  1917. 
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39,737 
5.836 
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11,683 
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12,929 
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1,928 
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December  1,  1917. 
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January  1,  1918 

In  Operation   .    . 
Idle 

39,624 
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Machinery  Employed  on  American  War  Orders. 
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Percentage  on  War  Orders  to  Total  in  Operation. 
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ROWLAND   GIBSON   HAZARD. 

Mr.  Rowland  Gibsox  Hazard,  president  of  the  Peace  Dale 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Peace  Dale,  R.I.,  who  died  recently 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  bore  a  name  that  had  long  been  honored 
among  New  England  manufacturers.  Mr.  Hazard  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  on  January  22,  1855,  a  sou  of  Rowland  Hazard, 
who  had  had  a  distinguished  part  in  the  development  of  the 
American  wool  manufacture.  For  generations  the  Hazard  family 
has  conducted  its  business  in  the  village  of  Peace  Dale,  R.I.,  where 
the  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1848.  Mr.  Rowland  G.  Hazard  had  since  1898  been  its  chief 
executive  officer.  The  family  history  goes  back  to  the  founding 
of  New  England. 

Mr.  Rowland  Gibson  Hazard  was  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1876  with  a  degree  of  A.B.,  and  received  a  degree 
of  A.M.  in  1879.  For  a  time  after  graduation  he  was  the  secre- 
tary of  his  grandfather,  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  and  later  engaged 
in  the  raining  of  lead  in  Missouri.  He  returned  to  enter  the 
office  of  the  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Company,  with  which  he 
had  ever  since  been  connected.  Mr.  Hazard  was  interested  in 
banking  and  in  other  lines  of  manufacturing,  notably  in  the 
Solvay  Process  Company  of  Syracuse,  in  which  both  he  and  his 
brother  were  important  factors.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Solvay  Process  Company,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Seraet-Solvay  Company,  and  director  of  the  Kentucky  Sol- 
vay Coke  Com])any.  In  Rhode  Island  Mr.  Hazard  was  president 
and  director  of  the  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Company,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  Mechanics  Na;tional  Bank  of  Provi- 
dence, president  and  director  of  the  Narragansett  Pier  Railroad 
Company,  director  of  the  Morris  Plan  Company  of  Rhode 
Island,  director  of  the  Providence  Journal  Company,  director 
of  the  Providence  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  director  of 
the  Providence  Telephone  Company,  president  and  director  of  the 
Providence  Warehouse  Company,  and  a  Fellow  of  Brown 
University.  Mr.  Hazard  had  long  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
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He  was  a  member  also  of  tlie  American  Economic  Association, 
the  Royal  Economic  Association  of  Great  Britain,  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Linnsean  Society  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of 
many  clubs  —  the  Brown"  Club,  the  University,  and  the  Hope 
Club  of  Providence,  the  Century,  and  University  of  New  York, 
the  Graduates  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Authors'  Club  of  London, 
England.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Mi*. 
Hazard  was  also  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  had  been  lieutenant-governor  of  this  body  in 
1902,  deputy  governor  in  1904,  and  governor  in  1907.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  that  built  the  Rhode  Island  State 
House,  and  of  the  commission  that  built  the  Rhode  Island  Sana- 
torium for  Consumptives.  For  many  years  Mr.  Hazard,  svicceed- 
ing  his  father,  had  been  the  president  of  the  Washington  County 
Agricultural  Association.  As  presidential  elector  he  helped  to 
cast  the  vote  of  Rhode  Island  for  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  Presi- 
dent in  1904. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  business  man  has  lived  a  life  of  so  many 
varied  interests  and  activities.  Mr.  Hazard  was  a  scholar  as 
well  as  an  executive,  and  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  utmost  public 
spirit.     All  good  causes  found  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  him. 

One  of  Mr.  Hazard's  sisters  is  Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  former 
president  of  Wellesley  College;  another  is  Mrs.  Margaret 
Fisher,  the  wife  of  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University, 
and  another  is  Mrs.  Nathaniel  T.  Bacon  of  Peace  Dale.  Mr.  Haz- 
ard in  1880  married  Miss  Mary  Pierpont  Bushnell  of  Beloit, 
Wis.,  and  their  five  children  are  Rowland  Hazard  of  Peace  Dale, 
Mrs.  Rush  Sturges  of  Providence,  Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard  of 
Providence,  Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and 
Thomas  Pierpont  Hazard. 

FRANK  S.  FAY. 
Mr.  Frank  Slater  Fay,  one  of  the  leading  wool  manufac- 
turers of  Worcester  County  and  long  the  treasurer  of  the  Worces- 
ter Woolen  Mill  Company,  died  on  December  9,  1917,  after  an 
illness  of  a  month,  followed  by  an  operation  from  which  he  failed 
to  rally.  Mr.  Fay  was  fifty-two  years  old,  a  native  of  West 
Upton,  Mass.  Nearly  all  his  active  business  life  had  been  with 
the  Worcester  Woolen  Mill  Company.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  for  a  time  assisted  his  father  in  the  grocery 
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business  in  Worcester.  Then  he  entered  upon  wool  manufac- 
turing, and  became  a  thorough  master  of  the  industry.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  manufacturer  was  due  not  only  to  his  native  ability  and 
integrity,  but  to  a  most  gracious  and  winning  personality.  Mr. 
Fay  had  a  wide  acquaintance ;  all  who  knew  him  were  his  friends. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers'  Textile  Club  of  "Worces- 
ter County,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  of  which  he 
was  vice-president  and  director.  His  funeral  at  the  Church  of 
the  Unity  in  Worcester  was  conducted  by  Worcester  County 
Commandery,  Knights  Templar.     Mr.  Fay  leaves  a  widow. 

WILLIAM    H.    CHASE. 

Mr.  William  Howard  Chase,  treasurer  of  the  Leominster 
Worsted  Company,  died  on  January  4,  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr. 
Chase  was  a  native  of  North  AVeare,  New  Hampshire,  and  was 
in  his  sixty-first  year.  Early  in  life  he  entered  the  wool  manu- 
facture and  became  an  overseer  of  weaving  in  the  Smith  &  Con- 
verse Woolen  Mill  of  his  native  town.  Subsequently  he  was  an 
overseer  in  the  E.  M.  Rockwell  Woolen  Mill  of  Leominster, 
Mass.,  where  with  Mr.  William  Rogers  he  incorporated  the  Leo- 
minster Worsted  Company.  As  treasurer  and  agent  of  this 
company  Mr.  Chase  has  had  a  very  successful  career  as  a  manufac- 
turer. He  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  citizens  of  his  section 
of  Massachusetts.  For  twenty-five  years  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  water  board  of  Leominster,  most  of  the  time  as  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  for  sixteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  committee.  He  was  chairman  of  the  good  roads  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Automobile  Association. 

Mr.  Chase  was  both  a  director  of  the  Leominster  National 
Bank  and  a  trustee  of  the  Leominster  Savings  Bank.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and 
of  the  Worcester  County  Republican  Club.  Since  1905  he  had 
been  a  director  of  the  Home  Market  Club.  Mr.  Chase  was  an 
active  Republican  and  an  earnest  protectionist,  and  in  1900 
served  as  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Chase  married  a  daughter  of  his 
former  business  associate,  Mr.  Nahum  Harwood.  He  leaves  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Burdett,  and  a  son,  Mr.  H.  H.  Chase  of 
Leominster. 
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A  frank,  genial  gentleman,  Mr.  Chase  is  keenly  missed  by  his 
business  and  personal  associates,  who  admired  his  energy  and 
sagacity  as  a  business  man. 

WILLIAM   H.    BROMLEY. 

Mr.  William  H.  Bromley,  vice-president  of  John  Bromley 
&  Sons  of  Philadelphia,  died  after  several  weeks  of  illness  on 
February  13,  1918,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  John  Bromley,  the  president  of  this  old  and  well- 
known  manufacturing  organization.  Mr.  William  H.  Bromley 
had  been  carefully  trained  in  the  various  branches  of  the  textile 
manufacture  represented  in  the  mills  of  the  company,  and  for 
some  years  he  had  borne  an  active  part  in  the  executive  manage- 
ment. He  was  highly  regarded  by  his  fellow-manufacturers  as  a 
man  of  unusual  ability,  and  he  had  taken  an  important  part  in 
originating  the  manufacture  of  lace  curtains  by  the  company. 
Mr.  Bromley  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  class  of  1888.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
and  the  Manufacturers'  Clubs  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Yacht  Club,  and  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  His  aged 
father,  John  Bromley,  still  active  in  business,  survives  him,  and 
he  leaves  a  widow.  John  Bromley  &  Sons  have  long  been  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

HAGGIS   HODGSON. 

Mr.  Haggis  Hodgson,  founder  of  the  Queensbury  Mills,  died 
January  7,  1918,  after  a  prolonged  illness.  Mr.  Hodgson  came  to 
this  counti-y  from  Halifax  in  1883,  and  engaged  first  with  John 
&  James  Dobson  of  Philadelphia.  Subsequently  he  was  associ- 
ated with  the  Goodall  Worsted  Company,  but  left  there  in  1899 
to  go  to  Worcester,  where  he  established  the  Queensbury  Mills 
for  the  manufacture  of  mohair  and  luster  yarns.  He  was  the 
active  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Queensbury  Mills  until  ill 
health  compelled  his  retirement.  Mr.  Hodgson  was  seventy-one 
years  of  age.  He  leaves  a  widow,  one  son,  and  four  daughters. 
It  was  his  practice  throughout  his  life  to  give  his  time  and  energy 
outside  of  his  home  to  his  business  responsibilities.  He  was  a 
thirty-second  degree  member  of  the  Masonic  Order.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son was  highly  respected  as  a  thorough  and  capable  textile 
manufacturer. 
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(Stiitorial  anti  Cntiustrtal  iHiscrUanu. 

"INVESTIGATING"   THE    WAR. 

THE   MOST   IMPRESSIVE   LESSON  IS  THE  NEED   OF   ORIGINAL 
PREPAREDNESS. 

Since  the  October  issue  of  this  Bulletin  certain  representatives 
of  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  country,  like  representatives 
of  other  industries  having  directly  to  do  with  the  war,  have  been 
called  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  to  testify 
as  to  the  part  which  their  industry  bore  in  the  equipment  of  the 
increased  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  —  as  to  whether 
the  proper  methods  of  purchase,  etc.,  had  been  adopted  in  Wash- 
ington, and  whether  the  work  could  have  been  expedited. 

Just  what  verdict  the  senatorial  committee  will  return  on  the 
testimony  as  given  is  yet  to  be  determined.  Apparently  the  end 
of  the  investigation  and  agreement  on  the  findings  are  still  dis- 
tant. But  already  there  have  come  radical  changes  in  the 
method  and  the  personnel  of  the  army  purchasing  agencies  in 
Washington,  and  very  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  wool 
manufacturers,  and  we  are  certain  to  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try. Colonel  John  P.  Wood,  both  a  soldier  and  a  manufacturer, 
long  the  President  of  this  Association,  has  been  put  at  the  head 
of  the  Woolen  Section  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  under 
Major  General  Goethals,  its  able  and  distinguished  new  cliief. 

The  outstanding  fact  of  the  whole  senatorial  inquiry  is  that 
the  government  did  not  begin  its  war  preparations  soon  enough 
to  prevent  confusion  and  to  gain  efficiency.  That  work,  iiistead 
of  being  left  to  April,  1917,  ought  to  have  started  on  August  1, 
1914,  with  the  very  first  guns  of  the  European  combat.  To  raise 
a  great  new  army,  to  increase  the  navy  and  to  supply  and  equip 
both  forces  in  a  satisfactory  manner  was  a  task  beyond  the  power 
of  men  in  the  few  months  in  which  it  was  attempted.  There  were 
only  comparatively  slight  deficiencies  in  clothing,  but  the  lack  in 
other  directions  —  in  machine  guns,  in  field  guns,  and  in  heavier 
ordnance  in  particular  —  is  something  staggering  to  contemplate. 
The   great,    impressive    lesson,  of  wliich  there  is  no  need  of  a 
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senatorial  report  to  emphasize,  is  that  a  modern  army  or  a  mod- 
ern navy  absolutely  cannot  be  improvised  —  that  it  must  be 
made  ready  systematically,  deliberately,  long  beforehand.  The 
result  of  the  Washington  inquiry  cannot  but  be  to  add  immense 
force  to  the  case  for  methodical,  universal  military  training  — 
caruying  with  it  the  constant  provision  of  adequate  supplies  and 
equipment. 

There  ought  always  to  be  ready  in  this  country  wool  uniform 
fabrics  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  regular  establish- 
ment—  and  more  important  even  than  this,  there  ought  to  be  a 
permanent  organized  system  of  cooperation  between  the  wool 
manufacturing  industry  and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  as 
outlined  two  years  ago,  long  before  our  own  entrance  into  the 
war,  by  Colonel  Wood  in  his  address  as  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
wool  manufacturing  industry  in  its  relation  to  the  government 
is  true  also  of  other  great  national  industries  whose  products  are 
essential  to  the  national  defense.  Headlong  haste,  such  as  we 
had  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917,  makes  inevitably  for 
inefficiency  and  extravagance.  Preparedness  —  real,  practical 
preparedness  —  means  not  only  efficiency,  but  economy  in  .the 
long  run. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  the. inland  States  —  the  agricultural 
States  —  that  have  been  laggards  in  support  of  the  national 
defense  by  sea  and  land.  In  breadth  of  vision  and  alertness  of 
patriotism  the  farmer  class,  South  and  West,  as  a  whole  has  been 
far  behind  the  remainder  of  our  population.  But  these  agri- 
cultural States  have  been  forced  by  the  draft  to  furnish  their  due 
proportion  of  young  men  to  the  new  national  armies  —  and  when 
these  men  return  and  tell  of  their  experiences,  and  make  their 
friends  and  neighbors  know  and  realize  the  terrible  cost,  not  only 
in  money  but  in  lives,  of  our  national  unpreparedness,  there  will 
be  a  significant  change  of  sentiment  in  the  States  between  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  lines.  The  Middle  West  will  have  paid  its  part  of  the 
price  of  its  own  blindness  and  of  the  blindness  of  its  law-makers 
—  and  it  will  not  want  to  pay  that  price  again. 
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THE  TARIFF  TO  THE  FRONT  AGAIN. 

A   MOST   SIGNIFICANT   DECLARATION   ON   THE   PART   OF   THE 
PROTECTIONIST   LEADERS   IN   CONGRESS. 

Senator  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire,  Republican  leader 
in  the  Senate,  "  the  grand  old  man  of  New  Hampshire,"  as  he  is 
well  called,  introduced  the  other  day  these  important  resolutions  : 

Whereas,  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  recent  con- 
vention in  Buffalo,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  went  on  record  as 
favoring  a  policy  of  industrial  preparedness,  and  the  enactment 
of  laws  by  Congress  that  will  adequately  protect  all  wage-earners 
of  our  country  against  loss  of  employment  through  an  invasion  of 
our  markets  by  the  products  of  other  nations;  and 

Whereas,  From  the  enactment  of  the  Underwood-Simmons 
tariff  law  until  the  commencement  of  the  European  war,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  about  ten  months,  the  importations  of  foreign- 
made  goods  into  our  country  reduced  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade  by  $260,866,122,  an  average  of  over  $26,000,000  a  month, 
being  a  reduction  of  43  per  cent,  and  thus  demonstrating  con- 
clusively that,  if  continued,  it  would  have  destroyed  our  indus- 
trial system ;  and 

Whereas,  The  total  of  our  imports  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  during  the  fiscal  year  1917  was  over  $850,000,000  greater 
than  for  1913,  the  year  before  the  commencement  of  the  European 
war,  while  the  revenue  for  1917  was  $92,000,000  less  than  for 
1913,  conclusively  proving  that  the  duty  rate  of  about  8  per  cent 
which  now  prevails,  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
utterly  fails  to  adequately  protect  either  American  industry  or 
American  labor ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  existing  conditions,  as  well  as  in 
anticipation  of  the  industrial  conditions  that  will  necessarily 
exist  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  without  delay  or 
hesitation,  to  place  on  the  statute  books  a  law  that  will  protect 
all  classes  of  our  people,  and  especially  the  laboring  and  agri- 
cultural classes,  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  an  inundation  of 
foreign-made  goods  and  products. 

These  declarations  foreshadow  a  quick  return  of  the  tariff 
issue  to  a  place  of  prominence,  if  not  of  dominance,  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  impossible  even  in  a  time  of  war  to  keep  long  out  of 
thought  and  sight  the  historic  line  of  cleavage  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  in  America.  Though  peace  be  far  away, 
it  is  not  too  soon  to  begiii  consideration  of  the  economic  policy 
which  the  United  States  must  follow  with  the  ending  of  the  war. 
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Industrial  preparedness  is  as  essential  as  military  and  naval 
preparedness.  Leaders  of  the  present  ISTational  Administration 
who  have  ignored  and  deferred  too  long  the  strengthening  of  our 
war-making  facilities  must  not  be  permitted  to  force  too  far  into 
the  future  a  vigorous  grappling  with  the  problem  of  economic 
defence. 

What  the  present  tariff  law  did  in  the  few  months  of  its  nor- 
mal operation  before  the  world  was  overwhelmed  in  the  war  cata- 
clysm of  August,  1914,  must  not  be  forgotten  —  it  must  be 
impressed  again  and  again  upon  the  country.  Every  prophecy 
of  the  protectionist  leaders  was  in  process  of  fulfilment  when  the 
war  came.  Just  as  Senator  Gallinger  shows  in  his  frank  resolu- 
tions, the  Simmons-Underwood  tariff  for  revenue, only  in  the  ten 
months  of  its  normal  existence  had  enormously  increased  our 
importations  of  foreign-made  goods,  reducing  that  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  so  essential  to  America,  closing  American  mills  and 
factories,  bringing  higher  prosperity  to  the  mills  and  factories  of 
Europe,  lessening  the  value  of  the  home  market  of  American 
farmers  and  producers  of  all  kinds,  and  heading  the  American 
people  straight  for  another  catastrophe  like  that  which  so  directly 
followed  the  enactment  of  the  Gorman- Wilson  tariif  for  revenue 
only  in  1894. 

But  for  the  unexpected  outbreak  of  the  great  European  war, 
the  anti-protectionist  elements  in  this  country  would  have  been 
buried  in  the  Congressional  elections  of  1914  as  deeply  as  the 
same  elements  had  been  buried  by  the  tremendous  adverse  popu- 
lar vote  of  twenty  years  earlier.  Like  causes  were  inevitably 
working  to  produce  the  same  results.  The  American  nation  had 
dropped  from  prosperity  to  adversity.  Millions  of  workers  were 
idle  in  our  streets  and  remained  idle  until  European  war  needs 
gave  them  employment. 

All  this  has  passed  into  history ;  it  is  a  matter  of  definite  rec- 
ord. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  because  of  the  many  dramatic  and 
tragic  events  that  crowd  the  years  succeeding,  that  the  results 
of  the  Simmons-Underwood  tariff  policy  were  well  recognized  in 
the  workshops  and  factories  of  the  country,  as  demonstrated 
in  the  national  election  of  1916,  when  the  great  industrial  States 
of  the  North  went  so  overwhelmingly  against  President  Wilson 
and  his  followers.  It  was  the  South  and  the  far  West  that  saved 
them  —  and  saved  them  solely  on  the  issue  that  the  President 
had  "  kept  the  country  out  of  war." 
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The  protectionist  leaders  in  Congress  are  thoroughly  justified 
in  pushing  the  tariff  issue  to  the  front.  It  is  an  issue  that  will 
make  America  all  the  stronger.  Nothing  coiild  do  more  to  liearten 
and  fortify  the  brave  men  of  our  army  overseas  and  those  who 
will  soon  be  going  than  assurance  of  the  enactment  at  the  first 
opportunity  of  a  genuine  tariff  for  both  revenue  and  protection 
tliat  will  declare  to  all  our  fighting  men  that  there  will  be  work 
and  wages  for  them  in  this  country  when  they  return  to  their 
homes  and  their  accustomed  vocations.  Unless  the  national  law- 
makers move  quickly  to  provide  some  ^uch  assurance  for  those 
who  have  left  everything  to  defend  their  country's  flag,  these 
men  in  uniform  themselves  are  likely  to  demand  it.  Of  what 
avail  will  their  valor  and  devotion  be  if  they  come  back  to  find 
that  free  trade  is  desolating  the  industries  which  gave  them  their 
livelihood,  and  that  the  enemy  whom  they  met  in  arms  is  going 
to  be  allowed  to  bring  about  their  economic  vanquishment  through 
the  cheapness  of  his  labor  and  his  lower  standards  of  living  ? 

Every  American  w^ar,  as  history  records,  has  immensely 
strengthened  the  American  national  spirit.  Every  conflict  of 
ours  has  brought  a  long  period  of  vigorous  protectionism.  Sena- 
tor Gallinger  lias  introduced  his  significant  resolutions  at  the 
right  moment.  Just  as  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  fouglit  for  the  nation  in  1861-1865  returned  to 
their  homes  to  vote  for  and  sustain  the  American  system  of  pro- 
tection, so  it  will  be  with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  expeditionary  forces  in  Europe.  These  officers  and 
men  will  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  country  which  they  have 
served  shall  stand  by  them  and  protect  them  and  their  homes 
against  the  consequences  of  an  invasion  of  the  cheap-wage  goods 
of  foreign  countries  which,  unless  a  proper  barrier  is  erected,  will 
most  certainly  be  let  loose  upon  us,  particularly  from  the  enemy 
countries,  within  a  year  of  the  coming  of  peace.  It  was 
almost  three  decades  after  Appomattox  before  the  anti-protec- 
tionist forces  in  this  country  could  muster  strength  enough  to 
overthrow  the  tariff  system  which  Washington  had  founded  and 
Lincoln  had  reestablished  — and  on  this  point  after  this  present 
war  we  may  confidently  expect  to  find  history  repeating  itself. 
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BUSINESS   MEN   IN   WAR-TIME. 

THE   COUNTRY'S   URGENT   NEED   OF   THEIR   EXECUTIVE 
ABILITY   AND    PRACTICAL   EXPERIENCE. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  American  journalist,  who  returned  to  this 
country  from  his  station  with  the  army  in  France  that  he  might 
write  more  freely  of  conditions  there  without  restraint  of  censor- 
ship, calls  particular  attention  to  the  thorough-going  efficiency 
with  which  the  affairs  of  the  American  Red  Cross  are  managed. 
All  its  storehouses,  this  gentleman  tells  us,  are  full  of  supplies  ; 
everything  necessary  is  available.  The  goods  have  been  brought 
forward  in  the  proper  quantity,  at  the  proper  time,  and  trans- 
ported over  French  roads  to  the  proper  places.  They  were 
brought  from  America  in  the  same  ships  which  the  army  has 
been  using — and  yet  at  the  time  of  wliich  this  correspondent 
writes.  General  Pershing's  forces  had  only  five  days'  rations  on 
hand  and  vital  supplies  and  materials  of  all  kinds  were  missing. 

The  correspondent,  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney,  explains  this  impres- 
sive contrast  in  a  few  words  —  the  affairs  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  are  managed  by  experienced  and  capable  American  men  of 
business.  If  there  is  any  breakdown  or  disappointment  in 
American  efficiency  in  this  war,  it  is  not  American  men  of 
business  who  are  responsible.  They  have  proved  equal  to  their 
reputation ;  the}^  have  done  their  part  and  more.  The  coal 
shortage  from  which  the  North  is  now  acutely  suffering  is  not 
the  fault  of  business  men.  Months  ago  a  business  man  at  the 
head  of  the  Interior  Department,  after  careful  inquiry,  fixed  a 
certain  price  as  a  fair  one  for  the  production  of  coal  from  the 
mines.  It  was  a  price  that  without  unfairness  to  the  govern- 
ment or  wrong  to  tlie  people  would  have  provided  a  profit  not 
only  for  mines  fortunately  situated,  whose  producing  costs  were 
lowest,  but  also  for  mines  of  greater  depth  or  thinner  veins, 
worked  at  higher  expense  and  greater  difficulty,  which  could  not 
be  operated  with  a  profit  at  the  very  lowest  price,  but  which 
could  be  and  would  be  operated  at  the  figure  which  this  official 
man  of  business  had  recommended. 

But  it  so  happened  that  men  of  business  were  not  in  favor 
with  our  powers-that-be,  and  the  well-considered  recommenda- 
tion of  Secretary  Lane  was  set  aside,  and  a  lower,  and  as  has 
been  demonstrated  a  too  low  maximum  price  for  coal  production 
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Wcas  adopted  by  the  supreme  authority.  Inevitably,  of  course, 
this  meant  tliat  the  miues  of  thinner  veins  or  higher  costs  of 
operation  couhl  not  be  worked  —  and  they  have  not  been  worked. 
The  coal  output  of  tlie  country  in  general  has  been  greater 
than  in  the  year  before,  but  the  need  has  been  greater  also,  and 
lacking  the  additional  sujiply  from  the  mines  which  could  have 
been  operated  on  a  somewhat  higher  price  level,  there  is  not 
coal  enough  for  the  entire  country  —  or  coal  enough  in  regions 
whence  its  prompt  distribution  is  possible  with  the  facilities  at 
hand. 

There  are  grave  current  rumors  that  the  ships  —  of  which 
America  has  far  too  few,  because,  here  again,  the  urgings  of  her 
men  of  business  were  not  heeded  —  the  ships  that  have  been  going 
overseas  in  recent  months  have  many  a  time  gone  with  consider- 
able tonnage  spaces  —  sometimes  as  high  as  40  or  50  per  cent  — 
unfilled  by  any  supplies  or  materials  of  the  government.  The 
national  officials  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  shipment, 
whoever  they  may  be,  have  not  been  equal  to  the  opportunity. 
They  have  not  succeeded  in  business  coordination  of  ships  with 
cargoes,  which  is  the  every-day  duty  of  practical  merchants 
engaged  in  actual  trade. 

It  has  so  happened  that  for  many  years  here  in  rapidly  develop- 
ing America  the  great  prizes  of  life  have  been  found  in  com- 
merce, in  banking,  in  manufacturing,  and  in  those  professions 
closely  associated  with  them.  It  has  been  preeminently  the  era 
of  men  of  business.  It  is  business  in  its  larger  manifestations 
that  has  appealed  most  powerfully  to  the  imagination  and  ambi- 
tion of  our  most  virile  young  men.  Logically,  therefore,  it  is 
American  business  in  its  broader  forms  that  as  a  general  propo- 
sition has  commanded  the  best  ability,  the  stoutest  courage,  the 
most  iron-hearted  resolve,  of  our  generation. 

It  so  happened  that  when  this  great  war  began,  the  supreme 
control  of  the  N"ational  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  for  the  most  part  had  been  rather  inclined  to  disparage  men 
of  business,  and  had  been  hostile  to  the  economic  principles 
which  most  men  of  business  in  this  country  have  traditionally 
favored.  President  Wilson  himself,  on  some  regrettable  occa- 
sions, had  encouraged  this  feeling  of  antagonism  among  his  fol- 
lowers by  slighting  references  to  American  men  of-  business,  as 
lacking  in  initiative,  as  "timid"  and  "dependent"  —  whereas,  if 
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history  records  anything,  it  is  that  our  American  men  of  business 
are  the  boklest  and  most  original  and  most  independent  men  of 
their  calling  in  the  world.  The  influences  dominant  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  our  Federal  government  since  1913  have  been  the 
influences  not  of  the  great  industrial  northeastern  section  of  the 
country,  wherein  most  of  our  larger  men  of  business  reside,  but 
rather  of  the  still  distinctively  agricultural  regions  of  the  far 
South  and  Southwest.  There  has  been  a  marked  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  power  in  Washington  to  give 
their  frankest  confidences  to  the  business  men  of  States  which 
have  not  given  political  support  to  the  Administration. 

This  disinclination  has  undoubtedly  lessened  since  the  first 
days  of  our  own  entrance  into  the  war.  A  few  business  men  of 
the  first  reputation  and  ability  have  been  summoned  as  advisers 
and  helpers  in  Washington,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  have  been 
given  the  post  of  actual  executive  authority  there.  Some  of 
them,  like  Mr.. Daniel  Willard,  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to 
remain.  Those  who  have  been  consulted  and  invited  to  assist 
have  been  almost  entirely  of  one  political  persuasion.  Not  a 
tenth  of  the  business  ability  and  power  of  the  country  at  large 
has  thus  far  been  utilized.  Paramount  authority  in  the  great 
departments  of  the  government  has  been  retained  in  the  hands 
of  men  who,  though  of  undoubted  good  intentions,  have  had  far 
less  actual  experience  in  business  than  in  politics. 

Under  these  circumstances  such  a  contrast  as  that  which  Mr. 
Whitney  indicates  between  the  equipment  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  tlie  equijnnent  of  the  American  army  can  readily  be 
understood.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  In  the  one  case 
men  of  business  have  had  free  rein  ;  in  the  other  case  they  have 
had  no  chance  of  real  initiative  and  only  a  small  and  grudging 
opportunity  of  cooperation.  The  foremost  business  nation  of 
the  world  has  not  been  allowed  to  make  use  of  its  most  potent 
resources. 

American  business  is  the  most  efficient  tiling  America  has. 
And  from  the  beginning  American  business  has  been  unquali- 
fiedly in  favor  of  full  national  preparedness.  If  the  Admin- 
istration and  Congress  had  listened  to  business  men,  the 
manufacture  of  ships,  artillery,  machine  guns,  rifles,  powder 
and  shells  in  ample  quantities  would  have  begun  with  the  out- 
break  of   the   European  conflagration  in  August,  1914.     There 
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would  have  been  proper  provision  in  time  for  the  clothing, 
housing,  and  maintenance  of  an  increased  army.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  all  the  States  in  which  the  influence  of  business  men 
was  strong  have  voted  constantly  for  an  adequate,  efficient  army, 
and  a  powerful  navy.  The  lack  of  these  things  to-day,  for 
which  the  whole  country  is  destined  most  bitterly  to  mourn,  can 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  States  and  sections  where  the  influence  of 
real  men  of  business  is  slight  and  negligible. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  in  some  circles  —  it  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  the  fashion  of  one  of  our  great  political 
parties  —  to  sneer  and  rage  at  men  of  business,  almost  in  the 
spirit  of  the  muck-rakers.  But  now  more  and  more  the  whole 
country  is  seeing  the  light,  and  more  and  more  the  country  is 
looking  to  its  men  of  business  to  straighten  out  our  government 
and  strengthen  out  cause  in  war  and  save  the  nation  from  the 
peril  of  a  grave  disaster.  Time  brings  its  justifications  —  time 
brings  its  revenges  —  and  this  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  impressive  examples  in  all  human  history. 


COMMERCIAL   PREPAREDXESS. 

THE   TIMELY   WORDS   OF   PRESIDENT   HOBBS    OF   THE 
ARLINGTON   MILLS   TO   AMERICAN   MERCHANTS. 

With  "Commercial  Preparedness  for  International  Peace"  as 
his  theme,  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  president  of  the  Arlington 
Mills,  delivered  an  address  on  January  17  before  tl^e  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Hobbs  urged  that  it  was  very  fortunate 
for  our  nation  in  the  present  war  that  we  had  had  a  national  policy 
favoring  the  systematic  development  of  our  industrial  resources 
—  resources  which  will  eventually  prove  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
winning  of  the  war.  Mr.  Hobbs  reminded  his  hearers  that  though 
trade  is  now  active  this  is  because  the  operation  of  the  Simmons- 
Underwood  tariff  law  is  temporarily  suspended.  He  recalled 
the  excessive  importations  that  followed  the  enactment  of  this 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  when  imports  of  woolen  cloths  and  dress 
goods,  for  example,  increased  300  or  400  per  cent  over  the 
average  imports  of  the  same  months  of  several  years  preceding 
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—  one-third  of  the  machinery  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills 
was  idle  in  the  early  months  of  1914,  and  one-third  of  their 
workers  were  unemployed.  The  great  war  intervened,  said  Mr. 
Hobbs,  "  and  as  long  as  it  continues  our  country  will  be  practi- 
cally on  a  protective  tariff  basis  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned." 

Recalling  the  Paris  Conference,  in  which  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  bound  themselves  to  enforce  a  joint  protec- 
tionist policy  toward  the  Central  Powers,  Mr.  Hobbs  added  that 
"  the  United  States  was  not  a  party  to  this  conference,  and  if 
we  cling  to  the  Simmons-Underwood  policy  of  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  or  its  equivalent  —  free  trade — we  shall  be  alone  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  such  a  policy." 

Germany  and  Austria,  he  went  on  to  show,  would  be  thor- 
oughly awake  when  the  war  had  ended.  German  leaders  had 
publicly  boasted  of  their  purpose  "  to  make  America  pay  for  the 
war,"  and  though  they  might  not  be  able  to  do  this  from  any 
military  success,  "  what  German  arms  cannot  secure  in  war  Ger- 
man trade  penetration  may  be  in  a  position  to  command  if  we  do 
not  properly  prepare  to  withstand  that  effort." 

And  Mr.  Hobbs  asked  : 

What  are  we  going  to  do  here  ?  is  the  vital  question.  Is  our 
government  awake  to  the  situation,  or  is  it  leaving  industrial 
preparedness  to  the  last  moment,  as  it  left  military  preparedness  ? 
It  is  for  the  business  men  of  the  country  to  sound  the  alarm  and 
to  demand  action.  There  is  need  to  give  serious  thought  right 
now  to  the  precautions  which  we  must  take  to  save  our  national 
industries  and  maintain  our  labor  and  living  standards  when 
foreign-made  goods  are  again  ready  to  pour  into  our  ports. 

And  Mr.  Hobbs  urged  further : 

Congress  has  recently  created  special  committees  to  investigate 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  they  are  actively  at  work.  Congress 
should  create  at  once  special  committees  to  survey  industrial  con- 
ditions and  to  determine  what  shall  be  done  to  prevent  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  war  from  becoming  the  dumping  ground 
of  the  factories  of  the  world.  Business  men,  organizations  like 
yours,  should  immediately  demand  such  inquiries,  and  not  only 
inquiries,  but  the  requisite  action  to  secure  the  results  demanded, 
so  that  we  may  have  "  Commercial  Preparedness  for  International 
Peace."  And,  gentlemen,  if  the  present  Congress  will  not  grant 
the  action  we  believe  should  be  taken,  then  the  American  people 
will  most  assuredly  elect  a  Congress  that  will. 
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In  such  addresses  as  this  of  the  president  of  the  Arlington 
Mills  and  of  Mr.  MacColl,  the  treasurer  of  the  Lorraine  Manu- 
facturing Company,  quoted  elsewhere,  representative  American 
manufacturers  are  doing  their  full  part  to  warn  the  country  of 
what  is  inevitably  forthcoming  when  the  clash  at  arms  is  over. 
Commercial  and  industrial  competition,  keen  and  relentless,  will 
then  be  renewed  among  the  nations.  Lack  of  military  prepared- 
ness has  already  cost  the  country  dear,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
before  peace  returns  that  cost  will  be  staggering.  Public 
men  who  neglected  military  preparedness  and  fatuously  denied 
the  need  of  it  —  who  could  see  no  need  of  fire  engines  when  the 
world  conflagration  was  sweeping  near  —  are  not  the  men  to  be 
trusted  to  take  any  definite  steps  at  any  time  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  country.  But  fortunately  for  the  country  it  is 
wholly  probable  that  the  country,  shocked  by  what  has  already 
come  to  pass,  will  insist  at  the  earliest  opportunity  on  a  very 
thorough  change  of  government. 


BUSINEfeS   AND   THE    WAR. 

A  VIGOROUS,  PRACTICAL  ADDRESS  BY  MR.  JAMES  R.  MacCOLL 
OF   THE   LORRAINE   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY. 

Important  reforms  in  certain  usages  of  the  textile  trade  were 
earnestly  advocated  by  Mr.  James  R.  MacColl,  treasurer  of  the 
Lorraine  Manufacturing  Company,  in  an  address  before  the 
Jobbers'  Association  of  Dress  Fabric  Buyers  the  other  day  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  JSTew  York.  Mr.  MacColl  referred  to  the 
movement  recently  initiated  by  New  England  cotton  manufac- 
turers, through  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers, to  make  the  payment  for  cotton  ten  days  after  the  arrival 
at  the  mills.  Concerns  of  the  highest  financial  standing  now 
pay  for  their  cotton  when  it  leaves  the  South  and  ulany  weeks 
before  they  receive  it.  To  pay  for  the  cotton  ten  days  after 
arrival  at  the  mills,  urged  Mr.  MacColl,  "  would  save  capital  for 
the  manufacturers,  and  promote  prompt  shipment  and  quicker 
transportation  to  New  England  points.  It  would  also  make 
shippers  more  careful  to  ship  cotton  equal  in  staple  and  grade  to 
the  standard  purchased.  A  rejection  of  the  cotton  would  place 
the  burden  upon  the  shi[)per  of  financing  it  until  sold." 
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As  to  wool,  Mr.  MacColl  continued,  "  the  usual  tei-ms  are  sixty 
days  01'  1  per  cent  ten  days,  the  latter  being  generally  used  by 
the  leading  manufacturers."     And  he  added  : 

Several  months  are  consumed  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
There  is  a  further  delay  in  receiving  payment,  on  account  of  the 
terms,  2-10  60  extra.  Seasonal  dating,  October  1  and  April  1, 
in  many  instances  puts  the  day  of  payment  still  further  off. 
The  result  is  tliat  the  manufacturer  may  not  be  paid  for  his 
product  until  twelve  or  fifteen  months  after  he  has  bought  and 
])aid  for  the  raw  material  of  which  the  goods  are  made.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  an  antiquated  and  unsound  method  of  business  to 
sell  on  terms  that  in  many  cases  prevent  a  turnover  of  capital 
more  than  once  in  a  year,  and  that  it  is  entirely  out  of  line  with 
what  is  being  done  in  other  important  industries.  For  example, 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  the  jobber  pays  promptly  on  the 
tenth  of  the  month  for  deliveries  made  in  the  previous  month. 
In  the  steel  industry,  manufacturers'  terms  are  "net,  thirty 
days,"  without  discount  for  payment  in  ten  days.  In  the  flour 
business,  the  wholesale  merchant  pays  spot  cash,  or  at  longest, 
net  thirty  days. 

If  these  great  industries  are  running  on  an  entirely  different 
basis  of  payment,  is  there  any  good  reason  why  in  the  textile 
industry  goods  delivered  in  May  or  June  and  November  or 
December  should  be  paid  for  October  10  and  April  10, 
respectively  ? 

Mr.  MacColl's  suggestions  will  interest  his  fellow  manufac- 
turers. He  set  forth  the  economies  which  the  war  is  requiring 
in  the  use  of  various  textile  materials,  and  he  discussed  the 
available  wool  supply  of  the  United  States,  calling  attention  to 
the  discrepancy  between  the  assurance  of  the  War  Trade  Board 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw  wool  in  this  country,  and 
the  statement  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
"  world-consumption  has  increased  and  world-production  has 
decreased,"  and,  furthermore,  that  "  the  leading  sheep  countries 
have  had  similar  experiences  to  those  of  our  Western  States  — 
agricultural  development  has  reduced  the  sheep  range.  The 
production  of  wool  in  the  United  States  has  decreased  from 
321,263,750  pounds  in  1910  to  285,573,000  pounds  in  1917. 
There  has  been  a  decrease  in  production  each  year  during  the 
war;  and  yet  we  have  increased  the  amount  of  wool  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  from  550,356,525  pounds  in  1914  to 
737,679,924  pounds  in  1916.  This  year,  because  of  war  neces- 
sities, the  manufacturing  consumption  will  be  larger." 
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Referring  to  the  war,  IVIr.  MacColl  declared  that  "  our  first 
and  paramount  duty  as  individuals  and  associations  must  be  to 
do  our  utmost  to  help  in  securing  a  speedy  victory,"  and  he  left 
with  his  hearers  this  significant  reminder  : 

In  1864,  when  the  Confederacy  was  feeling  for  peace  and  the 
Northern  people  were  yearning  for  the  termination  of  the  war, 
Abraham  Lincoln  said :  "  In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace, 
I  mean  simply  to  say  that  the  war  will  cease  on  the  part  of  the 
government  whenever  it  shall  have  ceased  on  the  part  of  those 
who  began  it."  A  return  to  the  "status  quo  ante''  minus  slavery 
would  then  have  been  a  satisfactory  settlement.  The  situation 
is  different  now.  The  Central  Powers  have  been  at  times  ready 
to  abandon  the  objects  for  which  they  wilfully  started  the  war ; 
namely,  annexations  and  indemnities,  and  to  return  to  the 
"status  quo  ante."  But  thank  God,  the  statesmen  of  the  Allies 
require  two  other  conditions  —  restitution  and  reparation.  There 
can  be  no  secure  or  worthy  peace  until  these  are  obtained. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  THE  BOSTON  WOOL  MARKET 
FOR  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER,  DECEMBER,  1917,  AND 
DECEMBER,    1916. 

Domestic  Wools.      (F.  Nathaniel  Perkins.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and     Wkst 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  aud  above 

X 

i  Blood .  . 

i    "     


Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  Clothing 

i  Blood,  Staple 

i      "  '•       

J      "  "        

Pine  Delaine 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(UNWASHED.) 

Fine '  .    . 

I  Blood 


Fine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
(unwashed.) 

I  Blood 

i      "  ■    ■   ■ 

Braid 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 
(unwashed.) 

3  Blood 

i   "    

Braid 

Texas, 
(scoured  basis.) 

12  inontliB,  line,  and  fine  medium  .   . 

Spring,  fine  and  fine  medium  .   .    .    . 

Fall,  line  and  tine  medium 

California. 

(SCOURED   basis.) 

12  nionth><,  fine 

Spring,  fine 

Fall,  fine 

rEKRiTORY     Wool:     Montana,     Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

Staple,  tine  and  fine  medium     .   .    .   . 
Clothing,  fine  and  tine  medium  .   .   . 

4  Blood 

I      "      

i      "      

New  Mexico, 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Ueorgia  and  Southern. 

Unwashed 


October.      November.    December 


72  ®  73 

80 

80 

67  ®  68 


72 

72 

67  e  68 


170 
150 

148 


168 
150 
145 


180 
165 
168 
142 
128 


170 
158 
138 

70  @  71 


72  g  73 

80 

80 

67  @  68 

73 
73 

67  @  68 


172 
152 
150 


170 
150 
145 


180 
170 
168 
145 
132 


172 
160 
140 

70  g  71 


72  @   73 


80 
67   (8  68 


172 
152 
150 


170 
150 
145 


180 
170 
168 
145 
132 


172 
160 
140 

70  @  71 


1016. 


December. 


40  @  41 


41  @  43 

36  (S  38 

47  @  49 

48  @  50 
46  i§  47 

42  3  44 


36  ®  38 
45  3  49 
48  (3  50 
45  @  46 
42 


53  a  56 
53  @  55 
38  @  40 


46  @  48 
46  ®  47 
40  @  44 


95  ©  105 

85  Q  88 
75  @  78 


95  @  100 
75  @  80 
65  ig  67 


88  a  93 
73  @  75 
63  @  65 

40   g  42 


*  Quotations  for  territory  wools  not  given  because  of  change  In  classification. 
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Domestic  Wools. 


Boston,  Jan.  1,  1918. 


October  opened  with  prices  on  a  firm  basis,  with  a  good  volume  of  sales 
taking  place,  medium  wools  having  the  "  rii^ht  of  way.^'  Ohio  and  Michigan 
f  and  i  wools  moved  in  considerable  volume  at  top  prices.  The  stocks  of 
Missouri  wools  in  the  market  were  in  rather  light  supply. 

During  November  and  December  there  was  but  little  change  from  week  to 
week  aside  from  the  gradual  shrinking  in  the  stocks  of  medium  fleece  and 
medium  Territory  wools.  The  com{)lex  situation  in  South  America  in  rela- 
tion to  tlie  new  clip  and  the  question  as  to  what  the  final  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  towards  establishing  and  regulating  wool  prices,  had 
more  of  a  deterring  effect  on  operations  in  South  America  than  on  wools 
offered  in  the  Boston  market. 

The  year  was  one  of  most  unusual  events,  and  closed  with  prices  generally 
firm,  but  with  rather  moderate  sales  taking  place. 

F.  Nathaniel  Perkins. 


Foreign  Wools.     (Madoer  &  Avert.) 


loir. 

loie. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

December. 

Australian  Combing  .* 
Choice 

36    3  38 
35    3  36 

32  8  33 

35  3  36 

33  3  34 
32    3  33 

35    3  36 
85    3  86 

48   3  50 
45   3  46 

32    3  34 

31  3  32 

80    3  31 

32  3  33 
25    3  27 

Good 

Australian  Clothing : 
Choice 

Good 

Sydney  and  Queeiisland : 

Australian  Crossbred : 

Australian  Lambs : 
Choice 

Good 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

72    3  73 

67    3  62 

83    3  86 
76    3  80 
85  3  88 

72    8  73 
67    3  62 

83    3  86 
75    3  80 
85  3  88 

72    3  73 
67    3  62 

83    @  86 
75    3  80 
85    3  88 

Montevideo : 

38    3  40 
35    3  38 

English  Wools :  ♦ 

47  3  48 

Carpet  Wools  : 

Scotch  Highland,  Whtte 

26  3  28 

41   3  44 

33   a   37 

Aleppo,  White 

41    3  45 

China  Ball   White       

00 
52    3  &S 
40    3  46 

60 
52    3  55 
40    3  46 

60 
62    @  66 
40    3  45 

31    3  35 
33    3  36 
28    8  30 

«•          •*      No.  1,  Open 

"          "      No.  2,  Open 

*  No  supplies  of  EuKlish  and  Colonial  wools  on  account  of  forbidding  of  licenses,  except 
on  South  African,  by  British  Government. 
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Foreign  Wools. 


Boston,  Jan.  5,  1918. 


The  last  quarter  of  the  year  1917  has  been  a  very  interesting  period  in 
the  market  for  foreign  wools.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  forbidding  licenses  for  shipment  of  English  and  Colonial  wools 
(South  African  excepted),  there  have  been  no  supplies  of  these  wools  in  our 
market,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  give  accurate  quotations  for  several 
months. 

A  shipment  of  44,000  bales  from  Australia  is  now  arriving,  which  will  be 
sold  at  intervals  in  January  and  February  —  to  be  followed  by  240.000  bales 
of  Australian,  for  which  the  United  States  must  provide  the  ships. 

Further  shipments  are  possible  later  in  the  year  to  supply  the  needs  of 
American  manufacturers. 

While  upwards  of  thirty  to  forty  million  pounds  of  Argentine  and  Monte- 
video wools  have  been  ordered  for  America,  shipping  is  scarce  and  but  little 
has  arrived  so  far. 

The  disposition  of  the  United  States  Government  to  establish  a  fixed  value 
on  wools  (ordered  after  December  loth),  and  to  hold  a  permanent  option  (if 
unsold),  at  a  fixed  price,  has  checked,  temporarily,  orders  for  Buenos  Aires 
wools,  particularly  lambs  and  second  clip  wool. 

Owing  to  the  employment  of  carpet  machinery  in  the  production  of  other 
classes  of  cotton  and  woolen  products,  there  has  been  but  little  inquiry  for 
China  and  similar  wools,  the  importation  of  which  also  has  been  checked  by 
the  action  of  the  War  Board  in  fixing  prices  at  which  the  importer  must  sell 
his  wool  to  the  government. 

Mauger  &  Avert. 

PcTLLEO  Wools.       (W.  A.  Blanohard.) 


Extra,  and  Fine  A 

A  Huper 

B  Super  

O  Super  

Fine  Combiutr  .  . 
Medium  Combing 
Low  Combing    .   . 


1917. 


October.   November.  December, 


165  (g  ISO 
155  (@  160 
145  @  ]50 
105  @  115 
160  a  165 
145  ®  150 
115  (g  125 


170  ®  185 
155  ig  165 
146  §  155 
110  (g  120 
160  a  170 
150  @  155 
120  @  130 


170  a  185 
160  ig  165 
150  @  155 
116  (g  125 
165  @  170 
150  ig  155 
120  (§  130 


December. 

90 

@100 

80 

3  85 

75 

g80 

60 

3  65 

90 

@  100 

85 

§90 

75®  80 

Pulled  Wools. 


Boston,  Jan.  1,  1918. 


An  active  demand  for  all  grades  of  pulled  wool  characterized  the  market 
during  October  and  November,  and  extended  in  a  lessening  degree  through 
the  first  two  weeks  of  December.  Choice  New  York  B  lambs  reached  the 
record  price  of  81-25  in  the  grease,  and  sales  of  scoured  wools  were  made  at 
S1.65.  Even  at  these  high  levels  current  production  was  steadily  absorbed, 
and  at  no  time  has  there  been  a  normal  stock  of  good,  fine,  and  medium 
wools. 

The  action  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  December  14,  which  was  aimed  to 
control  prices  on  all  imports  of  wool,  indirectly  affected  values  of  domestic 
offerings;  and  the  uncertainty  which  followed  blocked  operations  for  the 
remainder  of  the  month. 

W.  A.  Blanohard. 
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A    QUARTERLY    MAGAZINE 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  National  Wool  Industry. 

Vol.  XLVIII.]  BOSTON,    APRIL,  1918.  [No.  II. 

THE   TRIALS    OF  THE   WOOL   INDUSTRY. 

HANDICAPS     OF    THE     GROWER     AND     THE    MANUFACTURER. 
BOTH   INDISPENSABLE    IN   PEACE   AND   WAR. 

By  John  Bruce  McPherson. 

The  importance  of  wool  growing  and  wool  manufacture 
to  the  United  Statps  has  long  been  recognized.  In  ordinary 
times  they  are  of  importance  because  they  furnish  nutritious 
food  and  warm  clothing  to  the  people,  and  they  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  war  times,  because  both  mutton  for 
food  and  wool  for  clothing  are  essential  to  the  comfort  and 
efficiency  of  our  defending  forces  on  sea  and  land,  in  the  air, 
and  under  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding  this  acknowledged  vital  importance,  no 
industry  has  had  a  more  checkered  experience  in  the  coun- 
try's economic  history.  No  industry  has  suffered  more  from 
dissension  in  the  ranks  of  manufacturers  and  at  times  from 
the  opposition  of  men  who  furnished  its  raw  material.  No 
industry  has  been  more  frequently,  more  venomously,  and 
more  mistakenly  attacked  in  Congress.  This  hostility  has 
been  manifested  from  early  times,  and  has  been  continued 
down  the  years  almost  to  these  present  momentous  days.  It 
has  been  latent  in  certain  periods,  especially  for  a  limited 
number  of  years  after  wars  in  which  the  country  has  engaged, 
and  during  which  great  services  were  rendered  by  the  wool 
growers  and  wool  manufacturers. 

This  industry  has  been  forced  to  struggle  against  every 
variety  of  tariff  policy  and  tariff  law,  many  of  which  injured 
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both  branches,  and  some  of  which  helped  one  and  injured 
the  other. 

PROVISIONS   OF    VARIOUS    TARIFF    LAWS. 

While  the  third  act  passed  by  Congress,  and  the  first  tariff 
law  that  body  enacted,  laid  a  duty  of  7i  per  cent  on  hats 
of  fur  and  wool  and  upon  ready-made  clothing,  no  duty 
was  levied  upon  wool,  the  date,  July  4,  1789,  being  before 
the  introduction  into  the  country  (and  propagation)  of  the 
merino  sheep.  Under  the  subsequent  tariff  acts  (of  1790, 
1791,  1792,  1794,  1795,  1797,  1800,  1804,  1807,  1808,  1812, 
1813,  1815,  1816,  1818,  and  1819)  wool  was  continued  free 
from  duty,  and  it  was  not  until  the  tariff  act  of  May  22, 
1824,  was  passed  that  a  provision  for  levying  a  duty  on  wool 
was  written  into  the  law.  It  provided  for  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent  until  June,  1825,  then  one  of  25  per  cent  until  June  1, 
1826,  and  thereafter  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.  On  wool  whose 
actual  value  at  the  place  whence  imported  did  not  exceed 
10  cents  a  pound,  the  duty  was  15  per  cent. 

The  tariff  of  1828  placed  a  duty  on  unmanufactured  wool 
of  4  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  until  June  30, 
1829,  after  which  time  the  latter  rate  was  to  be  advanced 
annually  by  an  additional  5  per  cent,  until  the  total  ad  valo- 
rem rate  should  be  50  per  cent.  On  manufactures  of  wool 
valued  at  various  prices  from  50  cents  to  $2.50  a  square 
yard,  the  ad  valorem  rate  ranged  from  40  to  50  per  cent, 
which  was  the  highest  rate  allowed. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1833  (known  as  the  Clay  compromise 
act),  made  wool  costing  under  8  cents  a  pound  free  and 
placed  a  specific  duty  of  4  cents  a  pound  on  otlier  wools. 
The  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  higher  cost  wools  ranged  from 
26  to  38  per  cent. 

The  tariff  law  of  1832  admitted  free  wool  valued  at  less 
than  8  cents  a  pound,  and  placed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
40  per  cent  and  a  specific  duty  of  4  cents  a  pound  upon  all 
others.  The  same  law  admitted  kerseys,  valued  at  not 
exceeding  35  cents  a  square  yard,  at  5  per  cent  duty  —  a 
provision  in  favor  of  the  slaveholder  —  and  placed  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent  on  woolens  of  higher  cost. 
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The  tariff  law  of  1842  placed  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  all 
wool  valued  at  less  than  7  cents  a  pound,  and  on  all  over  that 
sum,  3  cents  a  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Certain 
manufactures  of  wool,  except  worsted  stuff  goods  and  ready- 
made  clothing,  were  given  a  rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
but  on  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  there  was  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  and  on  manufactures  of  combed  wool  or  worsted  only 
30  per  cent.  In  other  words,  there  was  the  same  rate  of 
duty  for  worsted  yarns  as  for  otlier  manufactures  of  combed 
wool. 

The  tariff  law  of  1846  placed  in  the  main  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  upon  both  wool  and  woolens  and  in  some  cases  a  less 
duty  ui)on  the  latter  than  upon  the  former. 

The  tariff  act  of  1857  made  wool  valued  at  20  cents  or 
less  free  and  was  construed  to  place  a  duty  of  24  per  cent  on 
wool  costing  more  than  20  cents  a  pound. 

The  two  acts  of  1846  and  1857  were  one-sided  in  their 
operation ;  the  former  favoring  the  wool  grower  and  the 
other,  the  wool  manufacturer.  The  defects  in  these  two 
laws  led  to  the  attempt  for  a  better  adjustment  in  the  next 
tariff  law  of  the  duties  on  wool  and  wool  manufactures. 

The  law  of  1861,  with  the  addenda  of  1862,  1863,  1864, 
and  1865,  established  for  the  first  time  an  approach  to  the 
true  relations  which  should  exist  between  the  wool  grower 
and  the  wool  manufacturer. 

Our  tariff  legislation  up  to  tliat  time  and,  indeed,  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  since  1884,  when  the  Democratic  party  elected 
a  President  and  controlled  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was,  as  has  been  said,  "  a  history  of  sudden  and  occasionally 
violent  changes  in  measures  and  in  policy."  This  alternate 
thawing  and  freezing  policy,  a  tariff  this  year,  only  to  be 
materiall}^  altered  or  nearly  swept  away  a  few  years  later, 
discouraged  and  destroyed  many  engaged  in  the  growing  of 
wool  and  many  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  So  disastrous 
was  this  policy  that  it  has  been  recorded  that  "  no  business 
man,  when  he  went  to  bed,  while  Congress  was  in  session, 
knew  whether  he  would  wake  up  a  rich  or  a  poor  man." 
Indicative  of    this    hostility  to    the    industry  is  the  remark 
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attributed  to  John  Randolph  of  Virginia,  that  he  would  go 
a  mile  out  of  his  way  at  any  time  to  kick  a  sheep. 

SLAVE   OWNERS   FAVORED   FREE   TKADE. 

When  the  slavery  question  became  acute,  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party,  whose  strength  has  alwaj-s  been  in  the 
South,  was  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  wool  to  a  minimum  and 
to  oppose  all  tariff  duties  except  those  absolutely  needed  for 
revenue./  In  earlier  days  they  advocated,  as  do  the  leaders 
now,  the  right  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  markets  those  products 
which  the  people  of  their  section  required  for  use.  This 
view  was  expressed  by  Senator  James  Henry  Hammond  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  Senate  on  March  4,  1858,  when  he 
said : 

They  [the  South]  maintain  that  trade  should  be  entirely 
free  because  men  understand  their  own  interests  best     . 
We  have  nothing  to   do  but  to   take    off   restrictions  from 
foreign  merchandise  and  open  our  ports  and  the  whole  world 
will  come  to  us  to  trade. 

Not  only  did  the  two  branches  of  the  industry  suffer 
much  from  hostile  legislation  by  politicians  more  concerned 
for  the  interests  of  slaveholders  and  the  preservation  of 
slavery  than  for  the  strengthening  of  the  country  against 
dependence  upon  foreign  industiies  and  an  invasion  of  our 
domestic  markets  by  foreign  products,  which  should  be  grown 
and  manufactured  in  our  midst,  but  they  were  seriously  injured 
also  by  a  lack  of  harmony  in  their  own  ranks  —  by  a  disagree- 
ment over  the  rates  of  duty  on  wool  so  bitter  that  these 
differences  led  to  severe  contests  in  Congress,  in  political 
conventions,  and  even  at  the  polls. 

It  was  seen  that  tliis  lack  of  harmony  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  industry,  —  wool  growing  and  wool  manu- 
facture, —  whose  interests  are  substantially  identical,  was 
injuring  both,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Revenue  Com- 
mission of  1866  a  conference  between  the  men  engaged  in 
growing  wool  and  those  in  the  wool  manufacture  was  held 
to  bring  about,  if  possible,  after  the  fullest  interchange  of 
opinion,  a  better  understanding  between  them.     This  confer- 
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ence  was  held  in  Syracuse  in  1867  and  after  it  had  reached 
a  basis  that  could  be  enacted  into  law  on  which  the  two 
interests  in  this  country  could  work  in  harmony,  they  both 
grew  and  developed.  So  long  as  it  was  possible  to  thwart 
repeated  and  determined  efforts  of  the  tariff-for-revenue 
advocates  to  fasten  again  upon  the  country  a  customs  law, 
drawn  with  wool  on  the  free  list  and  manufactures  on  a 
strictly  revenue  basis,  this  prosperity  continued. 

The  strength  of  the  alliance  effected  in  1867  did  not  long 
escape  these  free  traders.  To  them  the  necessity  of  break- 
ing it  became  apparent  if  their  cherished  plan  of  writing 
again  upon  the  statute  books  a  law  directed  against  the 
manufacturing  states  of  the  East  were  to  succeed. 

Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  able  economist,  deep  student,  and  well- 
known  publicist,  many  years  ago  warned  protectionists  that 
"  the  wool  duty  is  the  key  to  the  protective  position  in  this 
country  because  it  secured  adherence  to  that  cause  of  the 
agricultural  interests  and  the  West." 

Senator  John  M.  Palmer  of  Illinois,  who  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  Wilson-Gorman  free  wool  bill,  declared  in  the 
Senate  on  August  15,  1893  : 

The  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  wool  is  of  itself  a  triumph. 
Wool  has  been  the  shibboleth  of  protection.  We  have,  step 
by  step,  stricken  it  down.  We  have  destroyed  that  method 
by  which  the  protectionists  have  captured  the  farmers  of  the 
West.  It  has  been  argued  again  and  again  that  sheep  can- 
not be  raised  without  some  protection,  some  help.  The 
sheep  industry  would  be  benefited  by  cheap  wool.  One  of 
the  successes  of  the  tariff  bill  recently  passed  is  in  the 
destruction  of  that  miserable  delusion  that  has  kept  the 
sheep  growers  of  the  West  attached  to  the  protectionist 
party. 

DECEPTION    BY   OPPONENTS    OF    A   PROTECTIVE   TARIFF. 

Though  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  for  many  years 
has  been  against  a  protective  tariff,  it  has  often  elected  on 
its  national  ticket  men  pretending  not  to  be  hostile  to  pro- 
tection, yet  who  in  fact  were  opposed  to  it.  Such  men,  for 
example,  and  there  have  been  others,  were  James  K.  Polk 
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and  George  M.  Dallas,  who  by  raising  the  deceptive  cam- 
paign cry  of  "  Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  Tariff  of  1842  "  won 
their  election  from  an  electorate  soon  to  witness  Dallas  as 
the  Vice-President,  shatter  that  pledge,  break  a  tie  vote  in 
the  Senate,  and  vote  for  a  bill  radically  different  from  the 
one  he  had  as  a  candidate  professed  to  favor. 

The  same  is  true  of  later  platforms  and  later  years.  In 
1884,  when  Grover  Cleveland  was  declared  elected  over 
James  G.  Blaine  by  a  questionable  count  in  New  York  City, 
the  Democratic  platform  pledged  the  party  "  to  revise  the 
tariff  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  interests,"  and  the  fears  of 
manufacturers  were  quieted  by  a  declaration  that  "it  is  not 
proposed  to  injure  any  domestic  industries,  but  rather  to  pro- 
mote their  healthy  growth."     That  platform  further  declared  : 

From  the  foundation  of  this  Government  taxes  collected  at 
the  custom  house  have  been  tlie  chief  source  of  Federal  reve- 
nue. Such  they  must  continue  to  be.  Moreover,  many 
industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  legislation  for  successful 
continuance,  so  that  any  change  of  law  must  be  at  every  step 
regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved.  .  . 
The  necessary  reduction  in  taxation  can  and  must  be 
effected  without  depriving  American  labor  of  the  ability  to 
compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor,  and  without  impos- 
ing lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to  cover  any 
increased  cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in  consequence 
of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  this  country. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  Mr.  Cleveland  gave  no 
intimation  of  what  was  so  soon  to  follow  from  his  own  pen. 
In  that  message  he  said  : 

Justice  and  fairness  dictate  that  any  modification  of  our 
present  laws  relating  to  revenue,  the  interests  and  industries 
which  have  been  encouraged  by  such  laws,  and  in  which  citi- 
zens have  large  investments,  should  not  be  ruthlessly  injured 
or  destroyed.  We  should  deal  with  the  subject  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  protect  the  interests  of  American  labor,  which  is  the 
capital  of  our  workingmen. 

But  in  December,  1887,  Mr.  Cleveland's  whole  message  to 
Congress  was  devoted  to  a  reduction   of  revenue  through  a 
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"  revision  "  of  the  rates  of  duties  upon  imports.  He  used  the 
arguments  of  free  traders  for  a  tariff  system  which  would 
give  no  incidental  protection,  but  protested  that  "  our  prog- 
ress toward  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  be  improved  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  theories  of  protection  and  free  trade."  The 
response  to  this  message  was  the  Mills  bill,  which  put  wool, 
salt,  flax,  hemp,  and  other  raw  materials  on  the  free  list,  and 
quite  generally  clipped  the  protective  duties. 

The  Mills  bill  failed  to  become  a  law,  but  it  made  protec- 
tion the  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1888  and  elected  Benjamin 
Harrison  as  President,  and  a  Republican  Congress,  which 
passed  the  McKinley  tariff  law  just  before  the  Congressional 
elections  of  1890.  This  restored  the  duty  on  wool  and  was 
drawn  on  the  Hues  of  the  law  of  1867.  An  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  party  in  power  resulted  in  the  return  of  the 
anti-protectionists  to  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
By  February,  1892,  Representative  Springer  of  Illinois,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  reported 
a  bill  which  put  wool  on  the  free  list  and  made  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  wool  manufactures. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  referred 
to  the  wool  duties  as  having  been  imposed  upon  the  manu- 
facturers by  a  combination  of  sheep  breeders.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  Representative  from  Massachusetts  attributed  the 
higher  duty  of  the  McKinley  law  to  the  action  of  the  manu- 
facturers under  the  guise  of  favoring  the  farmer,  but  in  effect 
to  serve  their  selfish  interests  by  reducing  the  price  of  wool 
to  a  still  lower  figure.  • 

The  Wool  Consumers'  Association  asked  to  have  Schedule 
K  changed,  because,  as  they  asserted  : 

The  readjustment  of  the  tariff  on  the  basis  of  free  wool  is 
perfectly  simple  :  it  needs  but  the  removal  of  the  duties  on 
wool  and  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  duties  on  goods. 
Here  is  a  great  boon  to  every  manufacturer  of  wool  and  to 
every  consumer.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  because  the  duty 
is  taken  off  of  one  article,  free  trade  must  follow.  Congress 
is  not  obliged  to  adopt  free  trade  because  the  duty  is  taken 
off  of  wool  an}"-  more  than  it  was  when  it  made  jute  or  tea  or 
coffee  or  sugar  free. 
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The  bill  imposed  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  yarn  than  upon 
fabrics  made  from  such  yarn  and  equal  rates  were  named  for 
all  lines  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloths. 

The  House  debates  teemed  with  expressions  of  hostility 
for  the  uneven  treatment  of  grower  and  manufacturer  and 
though  ad  valorem  rates  had  been  given  to  manufacturers  of 
wool,  it  was  evident  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  those  who  had 
voted  for  those  duties  was  to  secure  free  fabrics.  The  one 
was  simply  to  precede  the  other. 

CAMPAIGN   PROMISES   AND    SUBSEQUENT   ACTS. 

In  1892  radicals  controlled  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, which  again  named  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  candidate 
and  pronounced  protection  unconstitutional.  But  when  Mr. 
Cleveland  wrote  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  cleverly  allayed 
a  suspicion  that  the  Democratic  party,  if  successful,  would 
favor  more  than  "  tariff  reform,"  much  more  than  a  mere 
readjustment  of  duties.  He  took  pains  to  say  that  while 
taxiff  reform  was  still  "our  purpose,  we  wage  no  exterminating 
war  against  any  American  interests.  We  believe  a  readjust- 
ment can  be  accomplished  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
we  profess,  without  disaster  or  demolition."  He  did  not 
declare  for  free  raw  materials,  but  believed  that  the  advantage 
of  freer  raw  materials  should  be  accorded  to  our  manufactur- 
ers, and  said,  "  we  contemplate  a  fair  and  careful  distribution 
of  necessary  tariff  burdens  rather  than  the  precipitating  of 
free  trade."  "  We  will  rely,"  he  wrote,  "  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  fellow  countrymen  to  reject  the  charge  that  a 
party  comprising  a  majority  of  our  people  is  planning  the  de- 
struction or  injury  of  American  interests  and  we  know  they 
cannot  be  frightened  by  the  specter  of  impossible  free  trade." 

Mr.  Cleveland  had  virtually  adopted  as  his  own  the  plank 
reported  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Platform, 
which  was  a  short  restatement  of  the  platform  of  1884  and 
which  the  national  convention  had  overwhelmingly  rejected. 
That  report  read:  "But  in  making  a  reduction  in  taxes  it 
is  not  proposed  to  injure  any  domestic  industries,  but  rather 
to  promote  their  healthy  growth.     Any  changes  of  law  must 
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be  at  every  step  regardful  of  the  labor  and  the  capital  thus 
involved."  Had  he  not  thus  "  side-stepped  "  the  platform  "  he 
would  not  have  been  elected,"  Senator  Gorman  stated  later 
in  the  Senate.  The  candidate's  endeavor  was  to  persuade 
protectionist  members  of  his  party  to  believe  that  he  favored 
only  a  reduction,  not  a  removal,  of  duties. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  reelected  and  wool  growing  and  wool 
manufacturing  were  again  subjected  to  a  period  of  grave 
anxiety,  wool  being  placed  on  the  free  list,  the  specific  duties 
on  manufactures  being  swept  away  and  the  ad  valorem  rates 
being  considerably  reduced  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  which 
became  a  law  without  the  President's  approval.  The  wool 
manufacturer  came  out  of  the  ordeal  in  better  condition  than 
seemed  possible ;  but  the  months  immediately  preceding  the 
revision  of  1894  and  the  subsequent  two  years  were  desig- 
nated by  a  competent  authority  "  as  the  most  disastrous 
period  in  the  history  of  the  American  wool  manufacture." 

The  worst  fears  of  the  manufacturers  concerning  the  in- 
effectiveness of  the  ad  valorem  rates  proved  too  true.  During 
1895  the  total  foreign  valuation  of  imports  of  manufactures 
of  wool  was  the  large  total  of  $60,819,301  and  the  duty  paid 
value  1:90,000,000,  the  latter  being  nearly  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  value  of  the  domestic  production  for  that  year. 

The  passage  of  this  Wilson-Gorman  law  brought  success 
again  to  the  protectionist  party  in  the  Congressional  elections 
of  1894  and  presaged  the  election  of  a  protectionist  President 
in  1896.  Accordingly,  another  general  revision  of  the  tariff 
law,  the  third  in  seven  years,  was  undertaken  in  1897.  The 
Dingley  law  again  put  wool  on  the  dutiable  list  and  restored 
the  compensatory,  specific  duties,  which  were  also  retained 
by  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  of  1909. 

ATTACKS    UPON    THE   PAYNE-ALDRICH    LAW. 

Against  this  latter  law  the  Democrats  waged  a  bitter  fight 
in  the  Congressional  elections  of  1910,  during  which  the  most 
mendacious  attacks  were  made  against  the  textile  manu- 
facturers of  the  country.  Sensational  articles  in  muck-raking 
magazines,  containing  a  modicum  of  truth  and  a  maximum  of 
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untruth,  appeared  in  rapid  succession.  Candidates  for  office, 
frequently  ignorant  of  the  topics  they  discussed,  everywhere 
relied  upon  these  misleading  articles  and  spread  them  amongst 
increasingly  large  circles  of  hearers.  With  the  daily  press 
joining  in  the  attack,  it  is  not  surprising  that  even  voters 
seeking  the  truth  and  unswayed  by  attempts  to  arouse  class 
hatred  were  deceived,  and  voted  for  the  men  who  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  the  saviours  of  the  common  people. 

It  was  widely  asserted  in  the  press  and  on  the  hustings 
that  the  American  wage  earner  was  clothed  in  cotton  and 
the  English  workman  in  wool  clothing  and  slept  under  wool 
blankets  while  the  American  workman  wrapped  about  him 
blankets  made  of  cotton  and  shoddy.  Against  the  latter 
material  —  reworked  wool  —  strong  resentment  was  aroused 
by  giving  widespread  publicity  to  a  fanciful  definition  of  it 
emanating  from  the  nimble  brain  of  Henry  George,  Jr.,  a 
Democratic  Representative  from  New  York  City,  who  asked 
the  question,  "  How  is  shoddy  made  ? "  and  answered  his 
own  inquiry  by  saying :  "  It  is  made  by  taking  old  woolen 
clothes,  bundles  of  rags  gathered  from  ash  cans  and  every- 
where, putting  them  into  a  grinder  and  reducing  them  to 
dust.  Then  the  manufacturer  makes  a  paste  of  the  dust  and 
takes  cotton  and  blows  the  paste  into  it  until  the  cotton 
looks  like  wool.  And  as  you  wear  your  shoddy  suit,  the 
wool  wears  off,  leaving  the  cotton  and  the  first  rain  shrinks 
it  up." 

ATTACKS    BY    NEWSPAPERS,    MAGAZINES,    AND    POLITICIANS. 

The  "Chicago  Tribune"  said  in  1910: 

The  people  know  that  the  wool  and  the  woolen  schedule 
makes  woolen  clothing  dear.  What  they  do  not  know  is 
that  when  they  think  they  are  buying  woolen  goods,  goods 
made  in  part  of  cotton  are  palmed  off  on  them.  The  manu- 
facturers struck  a  bargain  with  the  sheepmen.  The  latter 
were  to  have  high  duties  on  raw  wool  and  the  manufacturers 
high  duties  on  foreign  goods.  The  manufacturers  substitute 
cotton  for  wool  because  it  is  cheaper  and  the  sheepmen  with 
others  innocently  buy  the  adulterated  goods.  The  only  wa}' 
to  get  over  the  trouble  is  to  revise  Schedule  K  and  revise  it 
on  the  basis  of  free  wool  and  on  no  other  basis. 
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The  "  Boston  Traveler  "  of  November  4,  1910,  said  : 

Nobody  but  the  rich  can  wear  wool  any  more  in  America. 
The  worsted  trust  is  favored  more  than  ever,  while  the 
carded  wool  industry  is  suffering.  And  so-called  woolen 
cloth  has  less  wool  and  more  cotton  and  shoddy  in  it  than 
ever.  .  .  .  Now  comes  some  interesting  facts  from  Eng- 
land. Benjamin  Turner,  English  union  textile  leader,  says 
that  England's  woolen  trade  is  prospering  greatly.,  In  Eng- 
land there  is  no  tariff  on  wool.  And  because  we  tax  wool 
so  heavily  that  most  foreign  wools  are  barred  by  prohibitive 
duties,  the  manufacturers  of  England,  he  says,  liave  the  pick 
of  the  world's  wool  at  natural  prices.  And  so,  because  cot- 
ton is  high  and  wool  is  cheap  it  pays  to  use  wool  altogether, 
with  the  result  that  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  cloth  are  being 
done  away  with  and  all  woolen  cloth  is  being  placed  on  the 
market.  In  England,  then,  this  all  woolen  cloth  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor  now  and  this  poor  man's  cost  of  living 
has  increased  only  To  per  cent,  while  his  wages  have  increased 
more  than  that.  So  poverty-stricken  England  wears  wool 
while  prosperous  America  can't  wear  anything  but  cotton  in 
cold  weather.^ 

Miss  Ida  Tarbell  lent  her  pen  to  help  along  the  fight 
against  wool  growers  and  wool  manufactures.  In  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  "  American  Magazine  "  she  said  in  discussing 
Schedule  K  and  the  wool  manufacture  : 

We  have  had  over  one  hundred  years  of  protection  with 
some  little  changes  in  it  and  fifty  years  of  high  protection. 
But  we  have  not  as  cheap  goods  to-day  as  we  could  get  from 
the  other  side.  Our  workmen  are  not  getting  nearly  as  good 
material  for  their  money  as  foreigners.  The  foreign  work- 
ingman  gets  woolen  goods.  We  get  a  cotton  worsted.  We 
are  not  supplying  oui-  market  and  never  can  as  the  conditions 
are  now  in  the  woolen  business.  This  comes  down  to  the 
simple  proposition,  does  it  pay  ?  Is  it  right  for  us  to  any 
longer  charge  90,000,000  people  one-quarter  to  one-half  as 
much  more  for  their  woolen  goods  than  they  could  get  them  for 
if  we  had  an  open  market  in  order  to  protect  over  100,000 

1  This  is  not  sustained  by  what  John  Riiskin  once  said :  "  Though  England  is 
deafened  with  spinning  wheels,  her  people  have  not  clothes ;  though  she  is  black  with 
■digging  of  fuel,  they  die  of  cold,  and  though  she  has  sold  her  soul  for  gain,  they  die 
of  hunger." 
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workingmen  and  capital  of  $380,000,000  ?  This  looks  to  me 
like  very  bad  business  indeed.  The  only  reason  in  the  world 
the  woolen  tariff  stands  and  we  have  to  pay  this  great  tax  is 
because  we  have  in  this  country  a  political-industrial  alliance 
of  wool  workers  and  United  States  assemblymen. 

Representative  Andrew  J.  Peters  of  Massachusetts  was 
reported  in  the  "  Boston  Herald  "  of  November  2,  1910,  as 
having  said  at  his  rallies  the  night  before : 

The  people  are  beginning  to  feel  the  burden  of  the  Repub- 
lican tariff  as  winter  comes  on.  The  piercing  wind  already 
growing  bitter  with  the  approaching  cold,  is  cutting  through 
the  suits  of  cotton  shoddy  that  the  Republican  wool  scliedule 
compels  the  American  wage  earner  to  wear.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  piece  of  American-made  cotton  worsted  such  as  goes 
into  a  suit  costing  from  $10  to  $20.  It  is  70  per  cent  cotton 
and  costs  97^  cents  per  yard.  It  is  half  as  warm — one-half 
as  durable  as  what  you  could  buy  for  the  same  price  a  few 
years  ago.  Because  of  the  Republican  tariff  the  English 
laborer  can  be  chid  in  woolen  clothes  which  only  the  rich 
men  can  afford  in  America.^ 

Judge  Baldwin,  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  was  quoted  in  an  editorial  in  the  ^  New  York 
World  "  in  1910  as  having  said  in  a  recent  speech: 

I  bought  in  Austria  five  years  ago  a  raincoat  for  $3.20  and 
it  was  all  wool.  The  cheap  American  raincoats  are  all 
shoddy.  Yes,  and  they  have  put  into  the  tariff  act  a  duty 
of  25  cents  a  pound  on  slioddy  and  ten  cents  a  pound  on 
rags.  That  is  an  indication  of  one  of  the  many  ways  involved 
in  the  high  tariff  tax  upon  clothing  material.  Under  a  pre- 
tence of  building  up  the  woolen  industry  of  the  country  a 
heavy  duty  was  placed  upon  wool  imports,  so  that  even  Ameri- 
can mechanical  skill  could  not  convert  it  into  good  cloth  at  a 
price  the  average  family  could  afford  to  pay.  The  manu- 
facturers therefore  began  to  import  shoddy  and  wool  waste 
to  work  into  the  wool.  By  1890  the  American  imports  of 
shoddy  amounted  to  9,000,000  pounds.^     Then  a  heavy  duty 

'  In  1867  this  ai-n^uraent  was  said  to  have  been  harped  upon  a  good  many  j'ears 
in  this  country  for  political  purposes. 

'  The  Judge  failed  to  tell  the  amount  of  such  imports  during  the  free  wool  era  of 
1893-1897. 
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was  placed  upon  wool  and  rags,  wool  waste  and  carpet  wools. 
It  is  virtually  a  prohibitive  duty,  so  that  now  the  cheap  cloth- 
ing industry  has  been  reduced  to  trickery ;  of  putting  cotton 
stuff  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  that  pass  for  wool.  Thus  a 
family  with  an  income  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  is  not  only  taxed  heavily,  but  is  cheated  as  well. 


FALSE    STATEMENTS    AND   INCONSISTENCIES. 

Judge  Baldwin  was  trying  to  make  his  argument  work  in 
opposite  directions.  He  complained  of  the  large  use  of 
shoddy  under  a  protective  tariff,  which  was  not  true,  and  he 
also  complained  of  the  duty  put  on  rags  and  shoddy,  which 
was  designed  to  reduce  or  prevent  the  rag  imports. 

He  was  no  more  accurate  in  stating  the  importations  of 
shoddy  in  1890  than  was  a  noted  economist  five  years  later 
in  making  up  a  table  to  prove,  as  he  said,  but  which  he  failed 
to  do,  that  "probably  the  tariff,  by  making  wool  even  dearer 
than  it  had  to  be  because  of  natural  conditions,  drove  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  to  substitute  somewhat  more  than  would 
have  been  the  case  under  free  wool."  The  facts  are  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  Judge  Baldwin  declared  them  to  be  when 
he  said  that  "the  American  imports  of  shoddy  amounted  to 
9,000,000  pounds  by  1890."  That  he  was  given  to  slight 
exaggeration  is  proven  by  the  official  figures,  which  show 
that  our  imports  of  rags,  mungo,' shoddy,  noils,  and  wastes 
entered  for  consumption  in  1890  were  4,985,266  pounds,  or 
5,014,734  pounds*less  than  his  total  of  9,000,000  for  shoddy 
alone.  And  in  the  years  of  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  laws, 
about  which  he  complained,  that  quantity  dwindled  gradu- 
ally year  by  year  until  in  1894  the  imports  were  only  104,855 
pounds.  But  upon  the  passage  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  law 
exactly  what  Judge  Baldwin  found  fault  with  occurred : 
they  jumped  to  12,460,621  pounds  in  1895,  to  18,598,001 
pounds  in  1896,  and  to  45,204,518  pouhds  in  1897.  These 
figures  should  disprove  forever  all  such  false  statements  as 
were  made  by  Judge  Baldwin  in  1910  and  by  others. 

But  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and  politicians  were  not 
alone  in  waging  the  fight  against  the  law  on  the  statute  books. 
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While  agitation  against  the  hiw  was  carried  on  in  the  East  by 
some  carded  wool  mannfacturers  and  a  few  wool  dealers,  most 
of  whom  were  free  traders,  a  campaign  was  started  in  the  far 
West  to  disaffect  the  wool  growers.  This  was  aided  by  the 
"  San  Francisco  Call,"  which  in  an  editorial  printed  soon  after 
the  Wool  Growers'  Convention  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1911,  said : 

The  wool  growers'  convention  at  Portland  was  not  a  happy 
occasion.  The  prevailing  sentiment  was  that  the  depression 
in  the  market  for  raw  wool  was  due  to  the  current  demand 
and  agitation  for  a  radical  revision  of  Schedule  K.  The 
notorious  fact  that  Schedule  K  was  cunningly  drawn  by 
the  wool  manufacturers  with  the  purpose  of  humbugging  the 
growers  upon  the  pretence  that  they  are  getting  protection, 
when,  in  fact,  they  do  not,  has  not  penetrated  the  intelligence 
of  the  sheep  masters.  They  do  not  understand  that  Schedule 
K  gives  them  with  one  hand  what  it  takes  away  with  the 
other.  Schedule  K  is  a  very  ingenious  and  purposely  com- 
plicated instrument,  and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  these 
complications  is  to  persuade  the  wool  growers  that  they  are 
given  real  protection.  The  growers  might  very  well  ask 
themselves,  what  is  the  good  of  protection  which  is  attended 
by  falling  prices  and  depression  of  the  industry?  The  truth 
is  they  are  being  humbugged  by  the  manufacturers  who  made 
the  tariff. 

Again,  on  January  22,  1911,  an  editorial  in  the  same  paper 
said : 

By  the  way  of  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  politics  of 
the  wool  tariff,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  wool  growers 
are  humbugged  and  fobbled  off  with  a  nominal  protection 
which  does  not  help  them  at  all,  it  appears  that  the  recent 
annual  convention  of  the  growers  held  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
was  dominated  by  the  manufacturers. 

WOOL   GROWERS   WERE   DISSATISFIED. 

One  of  the  wool  growers  who  complained  of  Schedule  K 
of  the  Payne  law  was  Fred  A.  Ellen  wood  of  Red  Bluff,  Cali- 
fornia, Secretary  of  the  California  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion.    In  a  paper  read   to   his    Association   and   circulated 
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widely  in  the  wool-growing  States,  he  said  they  were  united 
on  this  point,  "  that  we  do  not  want  to  see  the  return  of  those 
days,"  ^  but  nevertheless  he  insisted  that  "  the  wool  growers 
got  only  about  one-half  of  the  11  cents  protection,  in  the 
grease,  provided  by  the  tariff,"  that  "the  wool  grower  is  not 
getting  the  protection  he  thinks  he  is  under  our  present  pro- 
tective tariff ;  that  the  manufacturer  and  importer  by  import- 
ing light  shrinking  wools  are  winning  and  the  Government 
losing  millions  of  dollars  annually ;  that  the  consumer  has 
paid  precisely  the  same  price  for  manufactured  articles  as  he 
would  have  had  the  wool  grower  received  the  protection 
that  he  is  supposed  to  get,  and  the  Government  received  the 
millions  in  revenue  to  which  it  is  now  entitled." 

Mr.  Ellenwood  demanded  a  new  law  whose  "  underlying 
principle  should  be  that  the  duty  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
a  scoured  pound."  This,  he  asserted,  was  not  favored  by 
either  the  carded  or  worsted  manufacturers,  because  "  the 
duty  could  not  be  evaded."  "They  have  a  fight  among 
themselves  at  present,"  he  said,  "  because  the  worsted  men 
import  more  wool  of  light  shrinkage  than  the  carded  men. 
The  worsted  men  are  trying  to  maintain  the  present  system. 
The  carded  men  are  trying  to  have  the  duty  paid  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis.  This  ad  valorem  duty  would  benefit  the 
carded  men  and  adjust  the  differences  somewhat  that  now 
exist  between  them  and  the  worsted  men,  but  it  would  not 
be  much  if  any  benefit  to  the  wool  grower,  who  will  be  pro- 
tected when  the  per  cent  of  shrinkage  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  not  until  then." 

Another  western  wool  grower  who  demanded  a  change  in 
the  law  was  State  Senator  Fred  H.  Blume  of  Sheridan^ 
Wyoming,  who  read  a  paper  at  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
Convention,  held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  January  6,  1911.  He 
insisted  that  "  these  people,  the  manufacturers  (worsted, 
woolen,  and  carpet),  must  be  protected  because  in  this  protec- 
tion the  wool  grower  is  vitally  interested."  He  discussed 
prices  of  wool  at  different  dates,  but  did  not  compare 
domestic  with  foreign  prices  for  comparable  wools   on  the 

1  Meaning  the  years  following  the  passage  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  law. 
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same  dates,  and  concluded  that  "the  effect  of  the  Dingley 
law  showed  a  protection  of  5i  cents  for  the  grease  pound, 
instead  of  11  cents  as  contemplated  by  the  law,"  which 
law,  he  declared,  "  has  utterly  deceived  the  wool  grower." 

This  opposition  of  the  wool  growers  and  dissension  among 
the  manufacturers  themselves  recall  the  contest  of  1832, 
when  protectionists,  agreeing  in  the  principle  of  protection, 
radically  diifered  in  its  application,  the  Representatives 
from  Massachusetts  voting  against  the  duties  on  iron  asked 
for  by  Pennsylvania  and  Representatives  from  the  latter 
state  opposing  the  rates  for  textiles  favored  by  the  men 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  campaign  of  1910  ended  in  an  overwhelming  rout 
of  the  protectionists  and  when  the  new  Congress  assembled 
in  December,  1911,  the  Democrats  promptly  began  to  make 
political  capital  for  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1912. 
Following  the  example  of  Peel  and  attacking  the  tariff  in 
detail,  Mr.  Underwood  introduced  on  April  4,  1911,  a  bill  to 
reduce  the  rates  of  duties  on  wool  and  wool  manufactures, 
the  ad  valorem  rate  on  wool  being  placed  at  20  per  cent. 

CONTRADICTORY   ARGUMENTS   BY   POLITICIANS. 

The  speeches  in  the  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
indicate  a  much  broader  grasp  of  the  subject  than  that  shown 
by  the  sensational  writers  for  the  press,  but  they  did  show 
the  same  bitter  animus  toward  the  wool  manufacturers. 
A  prominent  advocate  of  the  measure  was  Representative 
Andrew  J.  Peters  of  Massachusetts,  the  sole  representative 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Common- 
wealth and,  in  fact,  of  New  England,  vitally  interested  in 
the  prosperity  and  preservation  of  her  many  industries. 
He  joined  heartily  with  his  Southern  majority  associates  in 
the  attack  upon  protection,  quoting  with  full  approval  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi,  that 
"no  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  any  article  above  the 
lowest  rate  which  will  yield  the  largest  revenue."  Mr. 
Peters  felt  quite  sure  that  the  domestic  wool  grower  was  on 
a  competitive  basis  with  the  foreign  growers  because,  as  he 
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said,  "  the  fact  of  their  competing  in  the  same  market  puts 
them  on  a  competitive  basis ; "  and  he  was  certain  that  the 
domestic  grower  could  compete  with  the  foreign  grower 
under  the  bill  he  advocated.  While  Mr.  Peters  denied  that 
it  was  the  Committee's  intention  to  depreciate  the  price  of 
wool,  he  naively  admitted  it  was  their  intention  "  to  enable 
the  manufacturers  to  obtain  the  imported  wool  cheaper,  so 
that  the  tax  on  the  finished  product  may  be  made  less." 
Explaining  his  expectation  of  the  effect  of  the  bill,  if 
enacted,  Mr.  Peters  said : 

It  is  expected  the  price  of  raw  wool  will  be  lower  ^  if  this 
bill  passes  than  if  the  present  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound 
should  remain  on  it.  It  is  expected  that  the  increased  use  of 
wool  will  stimulate  the  demand  of  the  mills  so  that  there 
will  be  more  wool  in  this  country  than  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  expected  that  that  at  least  in  a  measure  will  com- 
pensate for  the  change  in  rates  of  duty. 

He  declared  that  if  the  Committee  could  have  reduced  the 
duty  still  further  and  bring  in  more  revenue,  they  would 
surely  have  done  so.  As  foV  himself,  he  said,  "  the  cost  of 
production  of  sheep  would  have  nothing  to  do  in  determin- 
ing what  I  should  vote  for  as  a  duty  on  raw  wool."  Holding 
in  reverence  the  doctrine  of  comparative  advantage,  he 
asserted  that  "  it  is  a  saving  to  the  people  at  large  to  have 
the  other  more  intensive  and  more  profitable  forms  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country  rather  than  to  have  a  tax  on  the 
consumers  of  wool  to  foster  an  industry  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  soil  could  be  more  profitably 
employed." 

Representative  Choice  B.  Randell  of  Texas,  a  member  also 
of  the  Committee,  was  even  more  optimistic  of  the  bill's 
effect  than  his  coUeagfue.  He  said  he  knew  that  "the  cal- 
culation  of  at  least  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  is  that  the  price  of  wool  will  be  enhanced  ^  by  the 

1  He  had  just  said  there  was  no  intention  to  depreciate  the  price  of  wool. 

2  Mr.  Peters  expected  that  "  the  price  of  raw  wool  will  be  lower,"  and  Professor 
Taussig  in  his  article  in  ' '  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  "  said,  "  Meauwliile 
wool  will  be  somewhat  cheaper." 
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bill."  "  Our  contention  is,"  he  continued,  "  that  the  woolen 
industry  will  be  stimulated  and  put  upon  such  a  rational 
basis  that  the  American  people  can  get  their  goods  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  therefore  the  price  of  wool  will  be 
enhanced  and  the  price  of  woolen  goods  will  come  down." 
It  is  difficult  to  follow  Mr.  Randell's  reasoning ;  but  he  con- 
tended that  wool  "is  now  controlled  by  a  trust  and  the 
growers  get  almost  nothing  from  it  and  under  the  bill,  if  it 
has  the  effect  the  Democrats  think  it  will,  the  trust  will  not 
have  the  control  of  the  market  as  now  and  wool  will  be  back 
on  its  normal  base  and  the  wool  gi'ower  will  get  the  benefit 
and  the  consumers  of  this  country  will  get  the  benefit." 

In  the  Senate  the  same  opinions  about  the  maintenance  of 
wool  prices  and  lower  prices  for  the  manufactures  of  wool 
prevailed  as  were  held  by  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, extracts  from  whose  speeches  are  quoted  in  pre- 
ceding pages.  On  July  25,  1 912,  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa 
was  asked  several  questions  by  Senator  Heyburn  of  Idaho 
about  the  working  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  Bill,  if  enacted 
into  law.     The  questions  and  answers  were : 

Q.  Would  we  manufacture  more  cloths  because  of  import- 
ing the  wool  ?     A.    We  would. 

Q.   And  sell  them  cheaper?     A.    We  would. 

Q.  Would  we  pay  as  much  for  domestic  wool  ?  A.  We 
would. 

The  new  wool  schedule  was  advocated  on  the  theory  that 
the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  tariff  would  benefit  the  wool 
grower  by  not  reducing  the  price  for  his  wool  and,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  would  help  the  industry  by  stimulating  it 
and  that  the  people  would  be  able  to  get  wool  clothes  at 
lower  prices.  The  theory  was,  as  the  "  New  York  Sun  "  said, 
that  "the  reduction  would  enable  all  to  buy  more  clothes 
and  better  clothes,  more  blankets  and  better  blankets,  for  a 
fraction  of  the  prices  we  now  have  to  pay.  The  argument 
appears  to  be  that  if  we  want  woolen  clothing  for  our  bodies, 
woolen  blankets  for  our  beds,  and  woolen  carpets  for  our 
floors  we   must  go  to  foreign    markets   for   our   supply  of 
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wool."  But  seeing  through  the  sophistry  of  the  arguments 
advanced  the  "Sun"  concluded  that  "there  seems  no  good 
reason  to  believe  that  even  free  wool  in  itself  would  appreci- 
ably affect  the  price  of  our  needed  and  desired  articles  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  wool." 

CONTROVERTED    ARGUMENTS    AGAIN    USED. 

In  this  debate  many  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
supporters  of  the  bill  were  similar  to  those  used  and  con- 
troverted when  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  was  under  discussion 
in  1894.  Then  tariff  reformers  ui-ged  that  the  great  increase 
of  domestic  manufacturing  in  consequence  of  free  wool 
would  create  so  large  a  demand  for  domestic  wool  that  the 
price  instead  of  falling  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  would 
increase ;  but  subsequently  it  did  fall  to  the  foreign  level. 
It  was  argued  that  the  removal  of  the  duties  by  cheapening 
the  raw  material  would  greatly  lessen  the  use  of  shoddy  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  it  was  also  insisted  that  free  wool 
would  enormously  reduce  the  cost  of  clothing  to  the  people, 
on  the  theory  that  the  whole  of  the  duty  both  on  wool  and 
on  cloths  was  added  to  the  cost  of  clothing  made  of  domestic 
wool.  But  results  showed  beyond  dispute  that  grade  for 
grade  there  was  no  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
clothing.  It  was  finally  argued  that  by  reason  of  free  wool 
the  American  manufacturers  would  be  in  full  control  not 
only  of  the  domestic  market,  but  actually  would  compete  for 
the  illusive  "  markets  of  the  world."  But  this  argument, 
like  the  others,  was  not  sustained  by  experience  under  the 
law,  imports  of  wool  manufactures  rising  rapidly  and  the 
world-wide  exports  being  confined  to  two  cases  of  woolens 
shipped  to  Bradford,  England.  That  was  the  conquest 
achieved  under  the  much  lauded  Wilson-Gorman  law. 

IMPORTED    FABRICS    PROVED    INFERIOR. 

The  attacks  upon  the  quality  of  the  domestic  goods  and 
the  declared  superiority  of  the  foreign  products  were  no  more 
accurate  than  the  wholly  baseless  assertions  as  to  the  inijiorts 
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of  shoddy.  Past  experience  had  pioved  their  falsity,  as  is 
shown  by  these  quotations  from  trade  journals,  published 
shortly  after  the  law  was  enacted. 

The  kind  of  prosperity  the  wool  manufacturer  of  the  United 
States  enjoyed  under  the  workings  of  that  law  was  not  in 
conquering  foreign  markets,  but  in  experiencing  much  keener 
competition  in  the  home  market  from  foreign  rivals.  For 
confirmation  of  this  statement  reliance  need  not  be  placed 
upon  trade  papers  of  this  country,  or  official  figures  of 
imports,  but  upon  the  "  London  Financial  News  "•  of  October 
8,  1895,  which  said: 

The  great  prosperity  of  the  wool  trades  has,  fortunately, 
more  than  offset  the  retrogression  in  cotton,  though  that 
reflection  brings  small  consolation  to  Lancashire.  The  total 
gain  for  the  nine  months  under  yarns  and  textiles  is  -$16,48^,- 
375,  and  as  the  value  of  woolen  tissues  taken  by  the  United 
States  has  been  about  $4,750,000,  and  of  worsted  tissues 
nearly  815,000,000  greater  than  in  1894,  no  further  search 
for  the  origin  of  the  improvement  in  the  trade  returns  need 
be  made.  The  lowering  of  the  American  tariff  has  been  our 
salvation,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  shown  much 
reciprocity,  for  instead  of  taking  the  increased  value  of  our 
shipments  across  the  Atlantic  in  kind,  we  seem  to  have  bought 
less  American  produce. 

Practically  every  penny  that  was  subscribed  here  toward 
the  recent  American  loan  has  been  got  back  through  the 
extension  in  the  exports  of  woolens  and  worsteds,  but  the 
United  States  has  not  confined  her  increased  purchases  to 
those  articles. 

On  July  27,  1895,  while  the  Wilson-Gorman  law  was 
in  effect,  the  "  Textile  Manufacturers'  Journal,"  in  treating 
of  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced  and  imported  under  it 
and  the  McKinley  law,  said  : 

Some  of  the  free-trade  journals  are  exhibiting  a  great  deal 
of  astonishment  over  the  increase  in  the  use  of  shoddy. 
They  claimed  that  free  wool  was  to  confer  a  blessing  upon 
consumers,  and  that  the  whole  country  would  wear  clothes 
made  from  fine  merino  stock,  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
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the  shoddy  manufacturing  industry  would  be  forced  out  of 
existence.  They  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  condition  which 
they  cannot  ignore,  even  though  terriblj^  displeasing  to  them, 
and  in  the  increased  consumption  of  shoddy  they  find  a  result 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  their  pet  theories. 

In  another  issue  it  said : 

Last  season  the  Batley  [England]  manufacturers  held  this 
market  on  low-grade  beavers,  placing  goods  on  the  market  at 
a  price  which  precluded  domestic  competition.  Free  wool 
has  not  made  clothing  cheap.  Clothing  which  is  being  made 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  industry. 

On  October  26,  1895,  it  said : 

Free  wool  has  existed  for  fourteen  months.  The  workman 
who  was  to  buy  his  clothing  at  half  the  old  prices  has  learned 
to  his  sorrow  that  the  mischief-breeding  light  lured  him  on 
under  false  promises ;  he  has  been  disillusioned  ;  he  has  found 
lower  wages  and  the  cost  of  clothing  not  noticeably  cheaper. 
A  recent  canvass  of  retail  clothiers  showed  that  clothing  was 
not  10  per  cent  lower  than  before  the  change  in  the  tariff. 
This,  too,  following  a  severe  depression,  the  resultant  compe- 
tition necessarily  forcing  prices  down,  so  that  it  is  not  unfair 
to  assume  that  the  reduction  is  due  as  much,  if  not  more,  to 
the  depression  than  to  free  wool.  We  were  to  banish  shoddy 
and  give  the  workman  an  all-wool  suit  at  a  low  price.  What 
is  the  outcome?  A  larger  consumption  of  shoddy  than  ever 
before,  more  deception  in  clothing,  less  value  for  the  money. 
The  country  has  been  deluded.  Free  wool  has  not  made 
clothing  cheap,  and  the  silence  of  the  free-trade  press  upon 
the  subject  is  sufficient  proof  of  it. 

On  January  18,  1896,  it  said: 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  trade  of  this  country  has  been  forced, 
through  the  pernicious  operation  of  thfe  Wilson  law,  from 
goods  that  represented  good  value  to  goods  that  are  of  the 
veriest  trash.  This  is  one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  Wilson  tariff ;  it  has  seriously  impaired  the  trade  in  fine 
and  medium  goods  and  created  a  demand  for  cheap,  low- 
priced  stuff.  And  for  actual  merit  the  domestic  are  vastly 
superior  to  the  foreign  goods. 
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These  statements  by  the  Journal  are  sustained  by  the 
figures  covering  the  imports  of  cloths  (wool)  entered  for 
consumption.  These  show. that  under  the  tariff  law  of  1883, 
and  the  McKinley  law,  the  average  foreign  value  per  pound 
of  such  importations  ranged  from  -$1,076  in  year  ended  June 
30,  1889,  to  92  cents  in  1892.  When  the  Wilson-Gorman 
bill  was  in  force  in  the  fiscal  years  1895,  1896,  and  part  of 
1897,  the  average  price  dropped  from  90  cents  in  1894,  to  58 
cents  a  pound  iji  1897.  In  1898,  after  the  Dingley  law  was 
enacted,  the  tendency  of  the  value  was  again  upward,  77 
cents  in  1898,  and  94  cents  in  1899.  The  imports  of  cloths 
in  pounds,  the  total  value,  and  the  average  value  per  pound 
are  shown  in  the  annexed  table. 

Imports   of   Cloths  (Wool)    entered   for   Consumption  —  Quantities, 
Values,  and  Average  Value  per  Pound. 


Fiscal  Year 
Ending  Jane  30. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Average  Value  per  Pound. 

1888 

9,817,413 

8,607,230 

16,380,128 

12,664,147 

13,847,357 

14,646,924 

7,8«9,90r 

22.740,118 

32,257,887 

34,658,269 

4,551,234 

4.026,208 

$10,851,416 

9,257,732 

15,567,244 

12,563,738 

12,739,733 

12,806,922 

7,010.291 

15,706,729 

20,037,898 

20,204,532 

3,503,700 

3,802,140 

$1,105  under  lavr  of  1883 

1889 

1890 

1.076      "        "     "  1883 
.95        "        "    "   1883 

1891 

.99        "        "     "  1883  and  1890 

1892 

.92        "        "    "  1890 

1893 

.87        "        "    "   1890 

1894 

1895 

.90        "        "    "   1890 

.69        "        "    "  1890  and  1894 

1896 

1897 

.62        "        "    "   1894 
.58        "        "    "   1894 

1898 

.77        "        "     "   1894  and  1897 

1899 

.94        "        "     "  1897 

It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  cloths,  poor  in  quality  and 
low  in  price,  were  imported  during  the  time  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  law  was  in  force.  It  is  also  no  doubt  true  that  to 
meet  that  kind  of  competition  the  domestic  manufacturer 
was  compelled  to  follow  the  lead  set  by  his  foreign  com- 
petitors, past  masters  in  the  art  of  manipulating  fabrics,  and 
produce  cloths  of  similar  character  to  meet  the  competition 
he  everywhere  encountered. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  along  with  the  low  average 
pound    values   in    the    years    of    the    Wilson-Gorman    law 
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came  very  largely  increased  importations,  which  rose  from 
14,646,924  pounds  in  1893  and  7,869,907  pounds  in  1894, 
when  the  imports  were  reduced  in  anticipation  of  low  duties, 
to  22,740,118  pounds  in  1895,  to  32,257,887  in  1896,  and  to 
34,658,269  in  1897,  only  to  fall  upon  the  enactment  of  the 
Dingley  law  to  4,556,234  in  1898  and  to  4,026,208  in  1899. 
The  House  bill  was  modified  by  the  Senate  and  passed, 
and  a  conference  report,  which  changed  the  duty  on  wool 
from  20  to  29  per  cent  was  passed  by  each  house  and  sent  to 
President  Taft.  In  vetoing  the  bill  on  August  17,  1911, 
he  said  in  part : 

If  there  ever  was  a  schedule  that  needed  consideration  and 
investigation  and  elaborate  explanation  by  experts  before  its 
amendment  it  is  Schedule  K.  .  .  .  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  in  the  House,  as  providing  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only  and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  departing  from 
a  protective  tariff  policy.  ...  In  the  conference  the  rate 
on  all  classes  of  wool  was  fixed  at  29  per  cent,  and  those  on 
cloths  and  wearing  apparel  at  49  per  cent.  .  .  .  The 
Wilson  act  of  1894,  giving  free  wool,  provided  high  duties 
on  leading  manufactures  of  wool,  as  does  the  present  bill, 
which  at  the  same  time  taxes  the  manufacturers'  raw  ma- 
terial at  29  per  cent.  The  protection  afforded  by  the  Wilson 
act  to  manufacturers  was  considerably  higher  than  the 
present  bill.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  were  to 
sign  this  bill  I  would  receive  the  approval  of  very  many 
persons  who  favor  a  reduction  of  duties  in  order  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living,  whatever  the  effect  on  our  protected 
industries,  and  who  fail  to  realize  the  disaster  to  business 
generally  and  to  the  people  at  large  which  may  come  from 
a  radical  disturbance  of  that  part  of  business  dependent  for 
its  life  on  the  continuance  of  a  protective  tariff. 

Identically  the  same  bill  which  President  Taft  vetoed  on 
August  17,  1911,  was  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Underwood  early 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress  in  1912. 

A    HOOSIER    representative's    IDIOSYNCRASIES. 

The  most  amazing  speech  delivered  during  the  discussion 
of  this  bill  was  by  Representative  Finlay  H.  Gray  of  Indiana, 
on  April  1,  1912.     He  was  seeking  the  votes  of  "  sheep  rais- 
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ers,"  as  he  designated  them,  and  no  statement,  however  base- 
less, was  omitted  as  an  argument  to  attract  recruits  to  his 
standards.  He  declared  that  the  wool  growers  "  find  that 
after  lending  their  aid  to  give  to  the  manufacturers  a 
monopoly  upon  woolen  clothing  in  return  for  the  tariff  which 
they  were  to  have  upon  wool,  they  must  themselves  pay 
tribute  to  the  Wool  Trust  upon  their  woolen  clothing  and  at 
the  same  time  are  compelled  to  sell  their  wool  at  substantially 
the  same  price  they  would  have  received  without  any  tariff." 
"  If  sheep  raisers  receive  the  benefit  of  the  tariff,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Gray,  "  then  they  would  get  11  cents  per  pound  more 
than  the  foreign  market  price,"  and  he  made  the  remarkable 
discovery  that  "  while  the  tariff  remains  uniformly  the  same 
at  11  cents  per  pound,  the  prices  of  wool  as  shown  by  the 
market  reports  tabulated  in  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Year  Books  constantly  fluctuate  with  the  world's  markets  I  " 
He  quoted  prices  for  wool,^  "  from  sheep  known  as  North 
Hogs  and  Southdown  Ewes,"  not  comparable  to  our  domestic 
grades,  and  concluded  that  "  the  average  London  price  for  i 
blood  wool,  similar  to  our  own,  as  shown  by  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  1911,  was  only  1  cent  less  than  the  price  received 
for  similar  domestic  w^ools  as  shown  by  the  Agricultural  Year 
Book."  He  declared  that  the  skirting  clause  reduced  the  tariff 
of  11  cents  to  4  cents,  accusing  the  wool  manufacturers  of  vio- 
lating their  alliance  with  the  wool  growers  and  with  combining 
"  for  the  purchase  of  wool  as  well  as  the  sale  of  their  product, 
to  act  as  one  wool  buyer,"  thus  being  "able  to  get  their 
supply  of  wool  at  their  own  price  independent  of  the  tariff." 
He  asserted  without  qualification  that  "the  sheep  raisers 
have  not  only  failed  to  profit  from  the  tariff  they  have  bar- 
gained for,  but  they  are  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  manu- 
facturers on  their  clothing  which  they  buy  under  the  tariff. 
They  have  sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and  then 
failed  to  get  the  pottage."  He  insisted  that  "  fB200,000,000 
annually  remains  as  the  amount  of  tribute  which  the  sheep 
raisers  make  possible  for  the  manufacturers  to  take  from  the 
American  people,  including  the  sheep  raisers  themselves,  with- 

1 "  Congressional  Record,"  Appendix,  Vol.  48,  Part  12,  67th  Congress,  second 
session,  page  97. 
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out  any  substantial  benefit  —  to  even  the  sheep  raisers  in 
return." 

This  was  a  reversal  of  the  position  assumed  in  1893,  when 
it  was  argued  that  the  whole  of  the  dut}^  both  on  wool  and 
on  clothes  was  added  to  the  cost  of  clothing  made  of  domes- 
tic wool.  One  year  it  was  one  thing,  and  a  few  years  later 
it  was  exactly  the  reverse. 

While  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  denounced  the  manu- 
facturers for  depriving  the  wool  growers  of  the  benefit  of  the 
tariff  to  which  they  were  entitled,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Kitchin,  now  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  declared  :  "  We  are  not  going  to  let  you 
take  the  tariff  out  of  politics  until  a  law  is  again  written 
upon  the  statute  books  that  every  dollar  that  is  levied  under 
the  tariff  shall  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  the  government 
only."  He  also  paid  his  respects  to  the  wool  growers  of  the 
West,  whom  he  designated  as  "  millionaire  mendicants,"  "  big, 
influential,  tariff-begging  shepherds,"  "  millionaire  sheep 
barons  and  sheep  kings  of  the  West,  who,"  he  said,  "  want 
protection  on  wool." 

This  bill,  too,  was  passed  by  Congress  and  was  vetoed  by 
President  Taft  on  August  9,  1912,  because,  as  he  argued,  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Board  showed  that  an  ad  valorem  rate 
of  29  per  cent  on  wool  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  four-fifths  of  our  total  wool  clip.  He  urged 
Congress  to  pass  the  substitute  bill  offered  by  the  Republi- 
cans, which,  while  making  reductions,  would  not  destroy  &nj 
established  industry  or  thi-ow  wage  earners  out  of  employ- 
ment, 

PROFESSOR    TAUSSIG    INCONSISTENT     AND     CONTRADICTORY. 

These  arguments  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  were  not 
advanced  solely  by  politicians,  but  had  been  used  earlier  by 
economists.  One  of  these  was  Professor  Frank  W.  Taussig 
of  Harvard,  who,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Duties  on  Wool 
and  Woolens,"  published  in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,"  for  October,  1893,  said :  "  Some  decline  in  price 
would  probably  set  in.     The  decline  would  not  be  great.     It 
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hfts  been  often  urged  that  no  decline  at  all  would  appear, 
since  the  free  admission  of  wool  would  so  stimulate  the 
manufacture  of  woolens  as  to  cause  a  more  active  demand 
for  domestic  material  and  so  a  higher  price  for  it."  While 
he  admitted  that  "  in  the  long  run  the  progress  of  settlement 
would  probably  lead  in  any  event  to  a  decline  in  wool  pro- 
duction," nevertheless,  he  continued,  "  On  the  whole  it  is 
hard  to  see  that  anything  in  the  situation  presents  a  case  for 
exception  to  the  general  reasoning  by  which  it  is  conceded 
that  free  trade  secures  the  most  advantageous  adjustment  of 
the  forces  of  production."  He  predicted  that  "the  lower 
price  of  wool  would  bring  down  the  price  of  woolens,"  and 
in  conclusion  said:  "Meanwhile  wool  will  be  somewhat 
cheaper  and  woolen  cloths  will  be  cheaper,  though  in  varying 
and  uncertain  degree  for  different  sorts.  The  consumer  can- 
not fail  to  secure  some  degree  of  advantage,  and  those  who 
believe  that  he  is  the  main  person  whose  welfare  the  legisla- 
ture is  called  on  to  consider  in  matters  of  tariff  policy,  can 
look  forward  to  the  coming  changes  with  confident  expecta- 
tion of  some  solid  gain." 

In  that  same  article  Professor  Taussig,  discussing  the  effect 
of  wool  duties  on  the  price  of  wool,  said : 

Sine©  1880  the  fall  in  prices  in  the  United  States  has  been 
greater  than  the  fall  abroad,  and  the  margin  of  difference 
has  tended  to  become  less.  How  far  the  price  of  ordinary 
domestic  fleece  has  still  kept  above  that  of  the  same 
article  in  foreign  countries  is  very  hard  to  state  with  any 
accuracy.  ...  In  that  later  period  1873-1883,  the 
first  effects  of  the  tariff  would  seem  to  have  exhausted 
themselves  and  the  price  of  ordinary  wool  has  been  at  a 
more  normal  level,  being,  indeed,  probably  somewhat  higher 
than  the  price  of  the  same  article  in  foreign  countries,  but 
not  so  much  higher  as  in  the  earlier  decade,  and  at  times 
very  little  higher.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  difference, 
though  not  so  great  as  the  amount  of  the  duty,  was  consid- 
erable. Of  late  years  it  has  been  less.  The  price  of  Ameri- 
can wool  seems  to  have  gone  down  as  compared  with  wool 
prices  abroad,  and  at  present  there  is  probably  a  variation  of 
not  more  than  a  few  cents  between  the  foreign  and  domestic 
prices  of  the  qualities  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  domestic 
product  belongs. 
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But  in  1915,  when  Professor  Taussig  was  preparing  his 
latest  book,  entitled  "  Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question  " 
he  recorded  a  diametrically  opposite  view  respecting  the 
effect  of  the  duty  on  wool.  He  said :  ^  "  The  conclusion 
would  seem  warranted  that  the  whole  supply,  domestic  as 
well  as  foreign  [wools  of  Classes  I.  and  II.],  was  raised  in 
price  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty.  The  proximate 
economic  loss  which  may  be  ascribed  to  a  protective  tariff 
seems  in  this  case  susceptible  of  accurate  calculation : 
Multiply  the  domestic  output  by  the  rate  of  the  duty." 
He  qualified  that  statement^  by  attributing  to  the  skirt- 
ing of  foreign  wools  an  influence  of  at  least  3  cents  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  wool  duty  and  concluded  that 
"if  all  the  imported  wool  had  been  skirted,  the  duty  of  11 
cents  would  have  been  the  same  in  effect  as  one  of  8 
cents  on  wool  strictly  comparable  to  the  American  fleeces. 
The  burden  of  loss  ascribable  to  the  tariff,"  he  said, 
"would  then  be  calculated  on  a  basis  somewhat  lower  than 
that  of  the  full  dut}'."  On  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year 
1911-12,  of  Classes  I.  and  II.,  80  million  pounds,  he  placed 
the  charges  on  the  domestic  consumer  and  the  loss  from  the 
wool  duty  at  18,800,000  ;  on  304  million  pounds  of  domestic 
wool,  if  reckoned  at  the  full  duty  of  11  cents,  $33,400,000, 
and  at  824,300,000,  if  reckoned  at  8  cents  a  pound.  "  Some 
figure  between  the  last  two,"  he  says  in  the  footnote, 
"  would  seem  to  give  with  a  sufficient  approach  to  accuracy 
the  prima  facie  national  loss  from  protection  to  wool." 

After  making  allowance  for  the  effect  of  imported  skirted 
wools  on  the  duty  Professor  Taussig  said : ' 

Apply  then  the  formula:  multiply  the  domestic  product 
by  the  full  (effective)  rate  of  duty,*  and  you  have  the 
national  loss.  The  assumptions  underlying  this  sort  of 
inference  are  two  :  first,  that  the  domestic  price  is  in  fact 
raised  by  the  duty,  —  and  this  cannot  be  doubted  ;  second, 
that  the  foreign  price  will  maintain  itself  at  the  same  level 
after  abolition  of  the  duty. 

1  Page  304.  '  Page  307.  » Page  317. 

*  He  had  named  8  cents  as  the  effective  rate  on  page  307  of  his  book. 
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Professor  Taussig's  statement  made  in  1893  that  "  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  the  difference,  though  not  so  much  as  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  was  considerable.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  less,  —  and  at  present  there  is  probably  a  variation  of 
not  more  than  a  few  cents  between  the  foreign  and  domestic 
prices,"  is  not  in  accord  with  the  facts.  He  had  access  to 
the  w^ool  chart  issued  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  he  could  also  have  consulted  reliable  Boston 
wool  dealers  as  to  prices  here  and  abroad.  Had  he  taken 
the  trouble  to  do  so,  he  would  have  found  that  in  July  of 
the  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892,  under  the  McKinley  tariff 
law,  the  prices  in  Boston  for  Ohio  XX  washed  wool,  which 
at  that  time  compared  more  nearly  than  any  other  with 
Port  Phillip  average  grease,  were  33i^,  31  i,  and  28^,  respect- 
ively, and  the  prices  in  London  for  Port  Phillip  average 
grease  were  20,  20^,  and  171,  respectively.  The  difference 
in  price  between  the  two  in  1890  was  13^  cents,  or  2^  cents 
more  than  the  full  duty  ;  in  1891  it  was  11^  cents,  and  in 
1892  it  was  Hi  cents,  or  a  half  cent  more  than  the  fall  duty 
levied  on  wools  of  Classes  I.  and  XL  The  differences  above 
the  duty  covered  at  least  a  portion  of  the  charges  for  insur- 
ance and  freight.  These  differences,  we  submit,  are  more 
than  a  variation  of  a  few  cents,  as  Professor  Taussig  stated. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  figures  during  the  years 
after  the  signal  success  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1892,  and 
the  revision  of  the  tariff,  with  wool  on  the  free  list,  was 
deemed  to  be  certain  in  the  near  future,  then  there  is 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  duty 
upon  prices  —  "  the  test  of  sale  in  a  free  market,"  whicli 
Professor  Taussig  declared  in  his  article  in  the  "  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics  "  "  alone  can  show  what  has  been  the 
exact  situation,  and  what  the  degree  of  effect  exercised  by 
the  duty."  Then  Professor  Taussig's  statement  is  accurate  ; 
but  writing  in  1893  just  before  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill 
was  passed  by  Congress,  he  never  suggested  that  the  passage 
of  the  law  had  been  discounted  by  the  wool  trade  and  that 
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the  placing  of  wool  on  the  free  list  was  reflected  in  prices 
for  wool  some  months  prior  to  that  action. 

In  July,  1893,  the  price  for  Ohio  XX  washed  was  24^ 
cents  a  pound,  and  Port  Phillip  grease  was  17^  cents.  The 
former  had  dropped  4  cents  within  a  year,  while  the  latter 
remained  the  same.  In  July,  1894,  after  the  new  law  was  in 
effect,  Ohio  XX  washed  wools  fell  to  192,  a  drop  in  two 
years  of  9  cents  a  pound ;  but  Port  Phillip  average  grease 
remained  at  17^  cents  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894.  Can  it  be 
that  Professor  Taussig  wished  to  furnish  arguments  to  future 
champions  of  free  wool  ?  Or  was  he  striving  to  lay  before 
the  economists  of  the  country  the  true  results  of  his  investi- 
gation ?  If  he  was,  he  failed  sadly  in  his  attempt  and  misled 
inquirers  aftei^  tlie  truth. 

FREE    WOOL    NOT    PRESENTED    AS    AN    ISSUE. 

In  1912  when  President  Wilson  was  elected  for  his  first 
term  the  old  deceptive  phrasing  is  to  be  found  in  the  tariff 
plank  of  his  platform,  which  said :  "  We  recognize  that 
our  system  of  tariff  taxation  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  we  favor  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  the  principles  we  advocate  by  legislation  that 
will  not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry." 

Neither  the  bill  of  1911  with  its  twenty  per  cent  duty  on 
wool,  as  introduced,  nor  the  bill  of  1912  with  its  twenty-nine 
per  cent  on  wool,  gave  any  intimation  to  the  wool  grower 
of  what  was  in  store  for  him.  The  Democrats  of  those 
years  resembling  the  free  traders  of  1828  (who,  professing  to 
be  great  friends  of  the  farmers  favored,  when  it  could  not 
be  secured,  the  exclusion  of  foreign  wools)  voted  for  a  wool 
duty  and  denounced  the  manufacturers  because  the  wool 
growers  were  prevented  by  the  machinations  of  the  former 
from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  duty  which  the  law  intended. 

In  accepting  the  nomination,  Governor  Wilson  announced 
to  the  country  that  "  we  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  busi- 
ness of  a  country  like  ours  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
changes  in  legislation  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  built  up, 
however   ill-advisedly,  upon  tariff  schedules  written  in  the 
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way  I  have  indicated,  and  its  foundations  must  not  be  too 
radically  or  too  suddenly  disturbed.  When  we  act  we 
should  act  with  caution  and  prudence,  like  men  who  know 
what  they  are  about,  and  not  like  those  in  love  with  a  theory. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  changes  we  make  should  be  made  at 
such  a  rate  and  in  such  a  way  as  will  least  interfere  with  the 
normal  and  healthful  course  of  commerce  and  manufacture." 
He  also  said  in  that  speech :  "  There  are  two  great  things 
to  do.  One  is  to  set  up  the  rule  of  justice  and  right  in  such 
matters  as  the  tariff."  Harking  back  to  the  platform  of 
1884,  he  said  during  the  campaign  of  1912  "  you  can't  have 
free  trade  in  the  United  States  because  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  of  necessity,  with  our  division  of  the 
field  of  taxation  between  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, supported  in  large  part  by  the  duties  collected  at  our 
ports." 

DISSENSION   IN    RANKS    OF   PROTECTIONISTS. 

A  factional  fight  in  the  protectionist  ranks  gave  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  their  opponents  to  get  into  power 
as  a  minority  party.  They  were  aided  in  this  by  division 
not  only  among  the  wool  manufacturers,  some  of  whom 
fought  the  continuance  of  Schedule  K,  but  by  the  defection 
of  some  far  western  wool  growers,  who  also  attacked  the  old 
law  on  one  ground  or  another. 

Manufacturer  and  wool  grower,  fighting  the  existing  tariff, 
brought  about  a  defeat  Avhich  the  opposition  had  tried  in  vain 
to  achieve  for  many  years,  and  one  which  caused  a  prominent 
protectionist  to  say,  "the  war  of  words  between  the  carded 
wool  and  the  worsted  manufacturers  has  done  nobod}^  any 
good  and  many  much  harm."  And  so  it  proved,  for  with  the 
election  of  a  free  trader  as  President  and  a  Congress  willing 
to  follow  wherever  he  led,  the  pai'ty  chieftains  lost  no  time 
in  again  turning  their  batteries  against  both  the  wool  grow- 
ers and  wool  manufacturers.  Abandoning  the  position  taken 
in  their  bills  of  1911  and  1912,  the  framers  of  the  new  Under- 
wood bill,  which  was  introduced  at  a  special  session  April  7, 
1913,  placed  wool  on  the  free  list,  swept  away  the  specific 
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duties,  and  cut  deeply  into  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  all  tex- 
tiles, the  rate  on  cloths  being  fixed  at  35  per  cent. 

ONLY  FREE  TRADERS  PROFITED. 

This  break  in  the  ranks  of  protectionists,  this  opposition  on 
the  part  of  some  wool  growers  and  some  wool  manufacturers, 
to  Schedule  K  of  the  Payne  tariff  law,  let  loose  a  Pandora's 
box  of  trouble.  Had  these  interests  remained  true  to  the 
Syracuse  compact  and  not  given  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  free  traders  by  their  disagreement,  the  wool  schedule 
would  not  have  been  so  ruthlessly  treated  as  it  was  in  the 
Underwood  revision,  if  indeed  it  would  have  been  materially 
altered  at  all.  As  a  result  of  this  division,  neither  side  got 
what  it  wished.  The  wool  glowers  who  did  " not  want  to 
see  the  return  of  free-trade  days,"  but  did  wish  the  duties 
levied  on  the  scoured  pound  basis,  failed  to  see  either  desire 
fulfilled.  Instead,  they  were  given  free  wool  and  later  a 
Tariff  Commission,  whose  members  are  almost  entirely  free 
traders,  and  a  chairman  who  is  on  record  as  saying :  "  It  is 
difificult  to  see  any  ground  for  the  maintenance  of  duties 
upon  wool  except  that  of  extreme  and  fanatical  protection- 
ism. The  arguments  to  which  economists  give  a  respectful 
hearing  are  not  applicable.  Neither  do  any  social  or  politi- 
cal arguments  tell  in  favor  of  duties  on  raw  wool.  The  only 
grounds  on  which  a  wool  duty  can  be  defended  are  those  of 
crass  mercantilism."  ^  Writing  for  the  ''  American  Eco- 
nomic Review  "  for  June,  1912,  an  article  on  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Board,  Professor  Taussig  again  said :  "  For  myself, 
everything  I  read  in  the  report  strengthens  the  conviction 
which  I  have  long  held  and  declared,  that  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  maintaining  a  duty  on  wool.  The  strength  of 
the  wool  duty  lies  not  in  economic  reasoning,  but  in  the 
inevitable  wish  of  every  industry  in  every  part  of  the  country 
to  get  its  'share'  in  the  benefits.  Even  more  strongly  the 
wool  growers  feel  that  the}''  are  entitled  to  their  '  share '  of 
the  benefits  of  protection." 

^  "  Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariif  Question,"  pages  320,  321. 
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Nor  were  the  carded  wool  protestants  satisfied  with  the 
bill.  When  the  measure  was  pending  in  the  Senate  they 
united  in  a  letter  to  President  Wilson  under  date  of  June 
26,  1913,  in  which  they  asked  that  "the  rule  of  justice  be 
applied  in  the  revision  of  Schedule  K  by  placing  a  fair  duty 
on  wool,  as  well  as  on  wool  goods."  They  further  said :  "  A 
law  that  makes  wool  free  and  places  a  duty  on  manufactures 
of  wool  .  .  .  will  settle  nothing.  Its  enactment  will  be 
the  beginning  of  another  period  of  agitation  to  place  a  duty 
on  wool  and  wool  by-products,^  or  to  remove  all  duties  from 
wool  goods.  If  there  are  any  manufacturers  so  short-sighted 
as  to  want  wool  free  of  duty  in  their  mills  while  a  duty  is 
retained  on  the  products  of  their  mills,  we  want  it  under- 
stood that  we  are  not  numbered  among  them." 

They  appealed  in  vain,  however,  and  their  protest  was 
ignored.  These  disagreements  resulted  in  a  situation  against 
which  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts  protested 
in  the  Senate  when,  speaking  against  placing  wool  on  the 
free  list  in  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  he  said :  "  The  deadliest 
blow  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  strike  at  the  manu- 
facturing prosperity  of  New  England  will  be  to  put  wool 
upon  the  free  list.  It  is  none  the  less  deadly  because  it  may 
be  accompanied  by  some  modicum  of  protection  to  manu- 
facturers which  will  enable  them  to  continue  in  a  langfuish- 
ingly  feeble,  brief,  yet  uncertain  life  for  a  time.  That  man 
must  be  dull  as  a  weed  who  can  suppose  that  it  is  possible 
long  to  preserve  a  protective  system  in  this  country  with 
wool  on  the  free  list."  He  closed  his  warning  by  quoting 
Byron's  lines : 

"  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand. 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall." 

WOOL   DUTIES   AND    WOOL   PRICES. 

The  Wilson-Underwood  bill  became  a  law  by  the  signature 
of  the  President  on  October  3,  1913.  The  rates  on  wool 
became  effective  December  1 ;  those  on  the  manufactures  of 
wool  were  delayed  until  January  1,  1914,  to  give  manufac- 

'  Whose  placing  on  the  free  list  the  Association  also  protested. 
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turers  a  few  weeks  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 
Its  baneful  effect  upon  not  onl}^  the  wool  manufacture,  but 
upon  all  industries  of  tlie  country,  was  soon  in  evidence. 
Manufacturers,  compelled  in  many  cases  to  charge  off  heavy 
losses  and  some  companies  obliged  to  break  a  record  for  con- 
tinuous dividend  paying,  did  not  alone  suffer  from  the  new 
law.  Wool  growers  and  sheep  raisers  felt  the  full  force  of 
going  from  a  considerable  duty  to  a  free  wool  basis.  Those 
who  had  complained  that  the  duties  of  the  Dingley  and 
Pa3nie  laws  had  not  kept  the  prices  so  much  as  was  intended 
above  foreign  levels  for  corresponding  grades  found  that 
free  wool  did  in  fact  force  domestic  grades  down  practically 
to  prices  paid  abroad  for  nearly  similar  wools.  Comparing 
the  prices  of  Ohio  XX,  washed,  and  Port  Phillip  average 
grease,  in  the  years  1912,  1913,  1914,  and  1915  we  find  the 
following  result : 
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In  January,  1912,  before  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wilson 
and  the  election  of  a  Congress  opposed  to  protective  duties, 
there  was  a  margin  of  62  cents  between  the  prices  of  the 
two  wools ;  in  July  it  was  7  cents  and  in  October  it  was 
7i  cents.  By  April  of  the  next  year  the  difference  was  but 
two  cents  and  on  the  other  two  dates,  July  and  October, 
they  were  on  a  parity.  This  was  likewise  the  case  in  the 
following  January,  while  in  April  and  July,  1911,  there  was 
a  difference  of  i  cent  and  2^  cents,  respectively,  or  enough, 
perhaps,  barely  to  cover  the  cost  for  insurance  and  trans- 
portation.    After  July  the  woi'ld  war  broke  out  and  all  con- 
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ditions  became  so  abnormal  that  reliable  comparisons  cannot 
well  be  made. 

AVOOL   MANUFACTURE   WAS   DEPRESSED. 

In  the  wool  manufacture  the  same  story  of  depression  must 
be  told.  Statistics  gathered  by  tlie  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  whose  accuracy  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, show  that  on  December  1,  1913,  26  per  cent  of  the 
worsted  spinning  spindles  reported,  22.7  per  cent  of  the 
woolen  spinning  spindles,  23.1  per  cent  of  the  worsted  combs, 
21.4  per  cent  of  the  woolen  cards,  32.1  per  cent  of  tlie  carpet 
looms,  27.2  per  cent  of  the  looms  of  50-inch  or  less  and  24.9  per 
cent  of  the  looms  wider  than  50  inches,  were  idle.  Approxi- 
mately this  percentage  of  idle  machinery  was  the  same  on 
March  2  and  June  1. 

The  demand  for  domestic  goods  was  greatly  reduced,  not 
only  because  of  the  general  de})ression  which  affected  the 
whole  country,  but  the  textile  industry  was  also  affected  by 
the  heavy  imports  of  cloths  and  dress  goods,  which  had 
increased  between  January  1  and  August  1,  1914,  by  some 
300  or  400  per  cent  over  the  imports  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  preceding  3'ear.  Between  one-quarter  and 
one-third  of  the  machinery  in  the  wool  manufacture  was  not 
moving  and  a  corresponding  percentage  of  the  workers  were 
in  enforced  idleness. 

In  all  the  great  cities  and  industrial  centers  unemployment 
was  widespread,  in  greater  New  York  alone  over  half  a  mil- 
lion people  being  without  means  of  sustenance.  In  1914 
there  were  18,280  failures  in  business  in  the  United  States, 
the  worst  year  on  record  in  number,  and  exceeded  in  amount 
of  liabilities  only  by  those  of  1893. 

THE   WAR   CAUSED    NEW   DEMANDS. 

Before  the  war  began  this  countr}^  was  rapidl}-  drifting 
into  an  industrial  depression  —  if  indeed  it  was  not  alread}^ 
in  one — equal  to  any  ever  experienced.  Shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  war,  because  of  the  relative!}'  unprepared  condi- 
tion of  both  France  and  Great  Britain,  demand  was  made 
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upon  US  for  everything  that  the  human  mind  could  devise  or 
human  hands  fashion,  which  caused  a  strong  demand  for 
labor,  the  golden  link  in  prosperity's  endless  chain.  Fires, 
long  dead,  were  rekindled.  Machinery,  silent  for  months, 
was  started  and  it  called  back  to  employment  those  who  had 
sought  in  vain  for  opportunities  to  labor  between  the  passage 
of  the  new  tariff  law  and  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The 
American  textile  industry  was  called  on  to  furnish  foreign 
governments  with  all  kinds  of  supplies  for  their  armies. 
These  orders,  coupled  with  the  inability  of  foreign  rivals  to 
produce  their  normal  output  for  export,  or  to  furnish  ships 
for  its  transport  to  this  country,  brought  great  activity  to 
the  industry,  turned  depression  into  exhilaration,  and  created 
large  surpluses  where  deficits  existed  the  previous  year. 

OUR    PARTICIPATION    SHOWED    NEED    FOR    LARGE     SUPPLIES 
OF   DOMESTIC    WOOL. 

Even  then  there  was  not  a  complete  awakening  of  the 
people  to  the  importance  of  the  wool  manufacture  to  the 
country  and  the  vital  need  of  a  larger  supply  of  domestic 
wool.  It  was  only  in  1917,  after  war  was  formally  declared 
against  Germany,  that  the  helplessness  of  the  country,  with- 
out sufficient  domestic  wool  to  suppl}^  our  armies  or  civilians 
with  clothing,  was  comprehended.  It  took  a  world  catas- 
trophe to  make  the  people  see  that,  because  of  insidious  polit- 
ical teachings,  we  were  fast  losing  an  industry  most  essential 
to  our  national  safety  and  welfare. 

When  it  was  realized  what  our  position  would  have  been, 
had  we  been  at  war  with  a  nation  possessing  a  navy  strong 
enough  to  prevent  wool-bearing  ships  from  reaching  our 
ports,  teachings  of  economists  and  free  traders  were  scrapped 
by  many  and  an  earnest,  though  belated,  effort  was  begun  to 
overcome  hostility  to  wool  growing,  and  to  put  back  upon 
lands  of  the  East,  Middle  West,  and  South  the  sheep  which 
had  been  driven  from  them.  When  it  was  realized  that  our 
average  yearly  production  of  wool  is  approximately  280,000,- 
000  pounds  in  the  grease  ;  that  our  normal  consumption  is 
550,000,000   pounds,  and   that   for   the    difference   between 
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production  and  consumption  we  are  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  which  might  become  hostile ;  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  in  the  ten  years  before  the  war  a  large  percentage 
of  the  kinds  of  wool  of  supreme  interest  to  manufacturers 
came  from  countries  within  the  British  Empire ;  when  it  was 
understood  that  the  large  wool  markets  outside  of  that 
Empire  are  Argentina  and  Uruguay  and  that  without  ship- 
ping to  bring  the  wool  to  our  liarbors,  this  country  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  a  naval  power  in  time  of  war,  then  the  peril 
of  dependence  upon  foreign  supplies  was  sensed  and  the 
folly  of  our  attitude  toward  so  vital  an  industry  was  forcibl}- 
driven  home.  Even  so  pronounced  a  free-trader  as  Secre- 
tary Redfield,  speaking  at  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
on  October  16,  1917,  said,  "  Our  friends  beyond  the  sea  and 
we  ourselves  have  learned  the  danger  of  having  our  indus- 
tries wholly  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  which 
may  become  unfriendly." 

SHEEP   URGED   FOR    EVERY   FARM. 

To  secure  an  increase  of  the  country's  flocks  a  determined 
effort,  started  in  Philadelphia,  was  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  encourage  farmers  again  to  take  up  sheep  raising. 
Companies  were  formed  to  bring  thoroughbred  stock  from 
Western  ranges  for  distribution  among  .  the  farmers  of 
Illinois,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  East. 
Lecturers  from  agricultural  colleges  and  the  Federal  Agri- 
cultural Department  were  sent  tliroughout  the  country  to 
spread  the  propaganda  of  more  sheep  and  more  wool  to 
meet  the  wool  and  meat  requirements  and  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  sheep  production  by  teaching  boys  and  girls  how 
to  raise  sheep  according  to  the  most  approved  methods. 
Inducements  were  offered  to  locate  large  Hocks  of  sheep  on 
the  cut-over  lands  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota. 
In  the  South,  too,  the  movement  was  encouraged  and  steps 
were  taken  in  many  States  to  pass  legislation  more  effectively 
to  curb  the  dogs  that  kill  sheep.  Thougli  Mr.  Underwood 
had  served  notice  only  a  few  years  previous  to  the  fine  wool 
growers    of    Ohio  and   elsewhere    that    "if   they  cannot  do 
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business  under  free  trade  they  had  better  go  into  some  other 
line  of  industry;"  though  Professor  Taussig  had  said  that 
*'  the  wool  duties  must  go,"  and  that  under  free  wool 
"  growers  of  fine  wool  on  a  considerable  scale  might  be 
compelled  to  slaughter  their  sheep  and  quit  the  field,"  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  joined  Food  Administrator  Hoover 
in  a  statement  issued  August  21,  1917,  in  which  they  said, 
"  We  wish  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  farmer  in  this 
industry  "  [who  destroyed  that  confidence  except  free  wool 
advocates?]  "by  convincing  him  that  he  will  get  a  fair 
share  of  a  fair  price  paid  by  the  consumer  and  extending  to 
him  credit  on  a  reasonable  basis  so  he  may  be  able  to  equip 
his  farm  for  handling  sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle  successfully." 
"  It  is  essential,"  the  statement  continued,  "  for  the  future 
welfare  of  our  nation  that  the  supply  of  all  me^t  animals  be 
increased.  Especially  should  the  energies  of  the  farmer  be 
directed  to  increasing  the  sheep  stock  of  the  country.  Cloth- 
ing comes  next  to  food  as  a  commodity.  Not  only  does  the 
sheep  meet  the  demand  from  a  food  and  fertility  standpoint, 
but  for  its  wool  for  clothing  there  is  no  substitute.  Every 
interest  that  can  make  itself  felt  should  advocate  and  encour- 
age the  establishing  of  flocks  of  sheep  in  proportion  to  size  of 
farms  in  every  section  of  our  country.  The  herds  and  flocks 
of  the  countrj'  can  only  be  increased  over  a  period  of  years 
and  the  foundation  for  such  an  increase  should  be  laid  at  once. 
Such  increase  is  a  national  interest  and  it  must  be  made  to 
the  interest  of  the  American  producer.  State  authorities 
should  take  immediate  action  to  control  the  dogs  whose  dep- 
redations have  made  sheep  raising  on  the  farm  so  difficult  a 
task.  This  campaign  should  not  be  considered  to  have  ter- 
minated successfully  until  the  great  majority  of  our  farms 
have  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  a  sufficient  stock  of  cattle  to 
consume  all  roughage  now  largely  wasted." 

DOCTRINE   OF    COMPARATIVE   ADVANTAGE   SCRAPPED. 

Coincident  with  the  issuing-  of  the  statement  there  was 
formed  a  United  States  Livestock  Committee  of  more  than 
one   hundred  volunteer  members,  with  the   Department  of 
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Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administrator  to  further  the  work 
of  distributing  sheep  from  the  Western  ranges  to  the  Central 
Western,  Southern,  and  Eastern  farms  —  the  very  sections  of 
the  country,  the  farmers  of  which  were  told  by  Mr.  Under- 
wood that  "if  they  can't  do  business  under  free  trade  they 
had  better  go  into  some  other  line  of  industry,"  and  in  which, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  comparative  advantage,  "  the 
farmers  might  be  compelled  under  free  wool  to  slaughter 
their  sheep  and  quit  the  field,"  because  the  land  could  be 
used  more  advantageously  for  other  purposes.  Its  advocates 
remained  silent  while  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  declared 
"an  increase  of  our  flocks  is  a  national  interest  and  n)ust  be 
made  to  the  interest  of  the  American  producer." 

The  statement  issued  by  Secretary  Houston  and  Mr. 
Hoover  closed  effectually  the  mouths  of  those  members  of 
Congress  who  have  berated  wool  manufacturers,  and 
denounced  wool  growers  as  "  millionaire  wool  barons  and 
mendicants."  It  should  cause  the  men  in  whose  hands  rest 
the  interest  of  these  important  members  of  our  economic 
fabric  to  remember  that  the  farmers  have  been  riequested, 
urged,  and  persuaded  by  high  government  officials  in  a  world 
crisis  again  to  build  up  flocks  to  a  size  commensurate  with 
our  population  and  the  extent  of  our  country.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  the  future  neither  the  Tariff  Commission  nor  mem- 
bers of  Congress  nor  the  people  of  the  country  may  again 
become  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  either  the  producer  of 
wool  or  the  maker  of  wool  fabrics.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
may  not  again  undertake  a  campaign  against  either  or  both^ 
"•  because  the  consumers  are  manv  and  the  shepherds  are 
few." 

POLICY   OF   DESTRUCTION   REVERSED. 

How  different  is  the  statement  of  August,  1917,  from  that 
of  an  economist  who  calmly  wrote  a  year  after  the  war  broke 
out  that  "  even  under  free  wool  the  domestic  supply  will  not 
disappear ;  it  will  simply  shrink  to  smaller  dimension." 
How  different  it  is  from  the  declaration  of  a  Northern 
majority  member   of   the  Committee   on  Ways   and    Means 
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that  it  would  not  make  any  difference  in  his  judgment  if  he 
knew  that  the  rate  proposed  in  the  then  pending  bill,  20  per 
cent,  would  absolutely  wipe  out  the  industry.  How  differ- 
ent from  a  declaration  by  another  member  of  the  same  com- 
mittee who  bluntly  warned  the  wool  growers  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere  that  if  they  could  not  do  business  under  free  trade 
"  they  had  better  go  into  some  other  line  of  industry." 

That  farmers  and  wool  growers  would  eventually  be  urged 
to  increase  their  production  of  wool  and  mutton  was  believed 
by  those  who  recalled  the  experiences  of  the  Civil  War. 
Had  the  present  generation  of  voters  studied  their  country's 
economic  history  and  development ;  had  they  not  been  led 
by  free-traders,  blind  to  past  needs  and  hostile  to  domestic 
industries,  into  antagonism  to  the  protective  principle,  the 
urgings  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food 
Administrator  would  not  have  been  necessar3^  Warnings 
had  fallen  on  unresponsive  ears  of  men  who,  like  the  English 
pacifists,  scoffing  at  the  suggestion  of  war  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain,  refused  to  consider  the  danger  until  it 
was  upon  them. 

WARNINGS    GIVEN    OF    NEED   FOR   WOOL   IN    WAR. 

R.  M.  Montgomery,  President  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers, 
writing  to  the  Revenue  Commission  of  1866  and  expressing 
his  belief  that  the  best  interest  of  our  country  lay  "in 
depending  upon  our  own  resources  and  fostering  our  own 
industry,  which  will  give  us  rails  from  our  own  mines, 
engines  from  our  own  shops,  guns  from  our  own  foundries, 
cloths  from  our  own  mills,  wool  from  our  own  sheep,  and 
bread  from  our  own  fields,"  pointed  out  that  this  would  place 
us  "  in  a  better  position  in  time  of  peace  and  render  us  less 
at  the  mercy  of  avowed  enemies  and  less  dependent  on 
neutral  neighbors  in  time  of  war." 

Stephen  Colwell,  a  member  of  the  Revenue  Commission 
of  1866,  drew  attention  to  the  great  services  rendered  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  by  the  combined  industry,  wool  growing 
and  wool  manufacture.  In  his  report  for  the  Commission  he 
said : 
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Our  attention  has  been  especially  directed  to  sheep  hus- 
bandry, and  manufactures  of  wool  as  of  great  national  impor- 
tance. .  .  .  The  vast  armies  recently  on  foot  have  revealed 
some  truths  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  adjusting  our 
economical  policy.  Beef  is  the  food  for  armies  in  active 
campaign,  and  the  stock  of  the  country  has  been  seriously 
reduced.  Not  only  the  beef  but  the  hides  were  required  for 
military  uses.  The  country  was  thrown  by  the  high  price  of 
beef  upon  the  consumption  of  mutton ;  but  the  wool  was 
not  less  important  than  the  mutton.  It  was  soon  ascertained 
that  the  supply  of  beef  was  not  more  than  sufficient  and  that 
the  supply  of  wool  and  mutton  was  far  from  being  adequate 
to  the  national  ui-gency.  If  doubled  it  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  clothe  our  armies  and  furnish  meat  enough  to 
keep  down  the  price  of  beef  and  prevent  too  great  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  herds  of  cattle. 


WAR    SERVICES    RENDERED    BY    THE    TEXTILE    INDUSTRIES. 

In  the  war  of  1812  the  cotton  manufacture  did  splendid 
service  for  the  country.  The  war  had  nourished  patriotic 
sentiment,  and  manufacturers,  instead  of  being  reviled  and 
denounced,  as  they  have  been  in  subsequent  peace  times  by 
political  mountebanks,  were  regarded  with  favor  for  the  aid 
which  they  gave  to  the  country  during  the  period  when 
foreign  supplies  were  cut  off. 

Likewise  the  wool  manufacture  rendered  a  priceless  service 
for  the  country  during  the  years  from  1861  to  1865,  when  its 
fate  hung  in  the  balance.  Feeble  enough  before  1861,  the 
industry  consumed  during  the  war  200,000,000  pounds  of 
W'Ool  in  making  cloths  for  our  navy  and  our  armies.  It  was 
mainly  through  this  manufacture  that  our  armies  were  better 
clothed  than  anj'-  army  of  similar  size  ever  assembled  in  any 
country.  These  services,  however,  were  little  noted  nor 
long  remembered  by  political  free-traders,  determined  to 
strike  a  blow  at  industries  greatly  needed  in  times  of  war. 
Before  passing  the  Underwood  wool  bill  of  1912  the  Hon. 
Sereno  E.  Payne  warned  its  advocates  that  "  we  must  have 
woolen  clothing  and  woolen  blankets  for  our  soldiers  in  time 
of  war  and  it  is  just  as  much  a  war  necessity  as  battleships." 
These  warnings,  regarded  as  idle  vaporings,  were  unheeded ; 
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and  3"et  within  five  jears  their  truth  was  recognized  by  a 
nation  deeply  involved  in  tlie  greatest  military  cataclysm  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  folly  of  the  course  adopted 
is  proven  by  the  urgent  appeals  now  made  to  farmers  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  sheep  on  everj^  farm. 

WHAT   PATRIOT    WOULD    DENOUNCE   THE   WOOL   INIANU- 
FACTURE  NOW"  ? 

As  in  the  past  wars  of  the  country  the  wool  manufacture 
has  rendered  important  service,  so  now  what  it  has  already 
done  and  what  it  will  accomplish  for  the  country  should  bring 
the  blush  of  shame  to  the  faces  of  those  who,  heedless  of  all 
warnings  past  experience  had  given,  decided  to  deal  both  the 
wool  grower  and  the  wool  manufacturer  a  blow,  which  even 
if  deadly  Avould  not  have  disturbed  their  equaniniit}"  or  caused 
them  regret. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  consistently  for  years  free-traders 
and  college  economists  —  theorists  innocent  of  all  practical 
experience  —  have  opposed  the  industries  which  have  made 
the  country  great  (iron  and  steel,  ships,  wool,  sugar,  and  tin 
plate),  without  which  we  could  take  but  an  insignificant  part 
in  this  struggle  to  defeat  autocracy,  it  causes  patriots  to 
rejoice  that  the  polic}'  of  buying  in  the  seeming!}"  cheapest 
market  was  rejected  by  the  electorate  for  a  half  century. 
Who  would  dare  at  this  crucial  time  in  the  world's  history  to 
denounce  the  wool  grower  and  the  wool  manufacturer  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  were  denounced  in  1910,  lUll,  and 
1912  in  the  press,  on  the  hustings,  and  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress ?  In  the  peril  of  to-day,  who  does  not  see  the  folly  of 
dependence  upon  foreign  countries  for  products  essential  for 
our  armies  and  our  people  ?  Who  but  confirmed  free-traders, 
hardened  internationalists,  like  Trotzky  and  Lenine,  will 
not  now  agree  with  Henry  Clay's  declaration  in  1840  that 
"protection  and  national  independence  are  identical  and 
synonymous,  and  that  the  principle  of  the  one  cannot  be  sur- 
rendered without  the  forfeiture  of  the  other"? 
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THE  BRADFORD  DURFEE  TEXTILE  SCHOOL. 

AN    ACCOUNT   OF   THE   WORK   AND   PURPOSES    OF  THE 
INSTITUTION   AT   FALL   RIVER. 

By  Henry  W.  Nichols,  A.B.,  Principal. 

I  AViSH  to  preface  any  description  of  the  school  itself  with 
a  brief  summary  of  the  necessity,  as  I  see  it,  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  offering  instruction  in  textile  manufacturing 
to  the  workers  in  the  industry,  and  also  to  those  who  are  not 
actually  employed  in  the  industry,  but  who  are  contemplat- 
ing entering  some  branch  of  it.  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  cotton  end  entirely,  partly  because  that  is  the  one  with 
which  I  am  in  close  contact,  and  partly  because  the  Bradford 
Durfee  Textile  School  confines  its  courses  to  those  dealing 
with  cotton  manufacturing  and  closely  allied  lines.  I  shall 
also  dwell  more  particularly  on  that  part  of  Massachusetts 
in  which  are  located  more  spindles  than  in  any  similar  area 
in  the  United  States.  1  refer  to  Bristol  County,  in  which 
are  located  the  great  cotton  manufacturing  cities  of  Fall 
River  and  New  Bedford. 

The  United  States  operates  practically  thirty-three  and 
three-quarters  millions  of  cotton  spindles,  and  of  this  num- 
ber Massachusetts  alone  can  claim  eleven  and  a  quarter 
millions,  practically  one-third  of  the  total  spindles  of  the 
country.  Of  the  spindles  ojjerated  in  Massachusetts,  seven 
and  one-quarter  millions  are  located  in  Bristol  County. 
Consequently  this  county,  situated  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State,  is  the  home  of  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  spindles 
operated  in  this  great  cotton  manufacturing  State,  and  the 
home  of  one-fifth  of  all  the  cotton  spindles  in  the  country. 
Yet,  with  the  prestige  which  such  figures  give  her,  iMassa- 
chusetts,  during  the  last  decade,  has  not  held  her  own  with 
certain  other  parts  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  actual 
number  of  spindles  added. 
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If  we  place  the  comparison  on  the  basis  of  percentage  of 
increase,  then  tlie  showing  for  this  State  is  even  less  favor- 
able. This  is  being  pointed  out  simply  to  show  that,  altliough 
Massachusetts  has  a  splendid  start  in  this  industry,  it  is  not 
safe  to  predict  that  she  can  continue  to  hold  first  place 
indefinitely  by  simply  relying  on  what  she  has  done  in  the 
past  to  bring  her  added  laurels  in  the  future.  She  must,  of 
necessity,  foster  the  many  contributing  causes  that  tend  to 
build  up  any  great  manufacturing  industry.  In  the  cotton 
manufacturing  field,  not  the  lea,st  of  these  contributing 
causes  is  the  textile  school,  which  seeks  to  perfect  the  oper- 
ative and  also  to  train  those  who  are  seeking  higher  execu- 
tive positions  in  the  industr3\  These  two  distinct  divisions 
of  textile  instruction,  namely,  that  for  the  man  who  can 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  school,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  division  which  applies  to  the  operative  in  the  mill, 
who  can  give  only  his  evenings  to  the  work,  should  be  held 
clearly  in  mind  if  the  relation  that  the  school  bears  to  the 
industry  is  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

To  the  day  student  the  textile  school  is  offering  courses 
which  are  of  great  lielp  to  his  advancement  after  he  enters 
the  industry,  while  to  the  industry  itself  such  courses  are  the 
means  of  attracting  many  men  who,  without  the  aid  that 
the  school  gives,  would  no  doubt  enter  some  other  field  of 
usefulness.  Previous  to  the  time  that  Massachusetts  took 
up  the  subject  of  instruction  in  textile  manufacturing  this 
country  had  done  but  little  in  this  field  of  education, 
although  in  many  of  the  foreign  countries  there  were  to  be 
found  well-equipped  schools  offering  courses  in  this  work. 
It  had  been  left  to  the  industry  to  train  its  own  men  and 
select  the  men  for  the  liiglier  positions  from  those  coming  u[) 
through  tlie  industr}-  itself,  witliout  any  of  the  aid  that  a 
textile  school  covdd  pive. 

The  conditions  were  not  unlike  those  which  existed  in 
engineering,  mining,  railroading,  and  other  such  large  indus- 
tries before  the  day  of  the  efficient  schools  which,  at  the 
present  time,  are  offering  work  to  young  men  that  will  ecjuip 
them  for  advancement  in  these  fields.     The  textile  schools 
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established  in  this  country  in  recent  years  have  served  to 
place  the  great  textile  industry  of  the  country  on  a  more 
equal  footing  with  the  other  large  industries,  in  that  it  is 
now  possible  for  any  young  man  entering  this  field  to  obtain 
instruction  in  the  essentials  of  the  industry,  this  insti'uction 
being  carried  on  in  schools  that  are  well  equipped  and  con- 
ducted by  instructors  qualified  in  every  way  to  handle  their 
subjects. 

To  every  textile  school  located  in  a  large  manufacturing 
center,  there  is  the  added  opportunity  of  offering  to  the 
worker  in  the  mill  evening  instruction  which  will  not  only 
enhance  his  usefulness  to  the  mill,  but  will  also  be  of  great 
help  to  the  worker  in  advancing  his  position. 

Outside  of  this  purely  material  advantage  of  the  evening 
school  to  the  mill  and  to  the  worker  there  is  another  side, 
which,  no  doubt,  is  less  often  thought  of,  but  which  is,  never- 
theless, of  considerable  importance.  I  refer  to  the  civic 
influence  which  such  a  school  as  this  must  exert.  Textile 
manufacturing  is  classed  as  coming  under  the  unskilled 
trades,  and  the  operatives  in  this  industry,  taken  collectively, 
do  not  measure  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  operatives  in 
many  other  lines.  Yet,  for  this  very  reason,  the  obligation 
that  is  put  upon  us  to  care  for  the  civic  welfare  of  the 
worker  is  greater.  We  should  not  rest  content  with  seeing 
that  the  worker  renders  labor  in  return  for  his  hire.  There 
is  something  in  addition  due  the  employee  and  the  commun- 
ity, particularly  in  this  industry  which  draws  very  largely 
upon  the  immigrant  for  its  labor. 

What  is  the  textile  school  doing  to  make  the  worker  in  the 
mill  a  better  citizen,  and  the  community  in  which  the  mill  is 
located  a  better  one  in  which  to  live?  It  is  saying  to  the 
operative,  here  is  a  school  which  was  established  very  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  instruction  along  the  lines  in 
whicli  you  are  daily  employed.  If  you  will  but  take  advan- 
tage of  it  your  daily  work  will  be  made  easier  and  more  pleas- 
ant, while  your  opportunities  for  advancement  will  be 
materially  increased. 
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Upwards  of  ten  thousand  of  the  operatives  in  the  mills  of 
Fall  River  have  responded  to  this  invitation  since  the  Brad- 
ford Diirfee  Textile  School  was  opened  in  1904,  and  the 
increased  enrolment  that  each  year  has  shown  indicates  that 
the  operative  has  found  the  promise  of  the  school  to  be  a  fair 
statement  of  what  the  school  had  to  offer.  If  then  the  school 
is  serving  to  arouse  the  ambition  of  the  worker  in  the  mill, 
and  having  aroused  his  ambition,  to  give  him  that  instruction 
which  is  to  be  of  nuiterial  benefit  to  him,  is  it  not  fair  to  say 
that  the  worker  becomes  a  better  citizen? 

I  like  to  think  that  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had 
this  in  mind  when,  in  1895,  it  passed  an  act  authorizing  an}' 
city  in  the  State,  oi)eiating  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
or  more  spindles,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  textile  school 
for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practical  art  of  textile  and 
kindred  branches  of  industry.  This  act  further  pi-ovided 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  State  would  contribute 
towards  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  any  school 
conforming  to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Fall  River,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  and  also  during  the 
years  that  have  intervened,  contained  the  largest  number  of 
•spindles  of  any  textile  manufacturing  city  in  the  country, 
saw  the  opportunities  offered  by  such  a  school  located  in  its 
city,  and  as  a  result  took  advantage  of  the  act. 

BUJLUIXGS    AND    E(,)LnPMENT. 

The  first  bnilding  to  house  the  school  was  opened  to  stu- 
dents in  the  spring  of  1904.  It  is  sitnated  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  can  be  reached  readily  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
is  in  close  proximity  to  two  other  public  institutions,  the 
State  armory  and  the  pnblic  library.  This  Ijuilding  is  132 
feet  in  length,  with  an  average  depth  of  83  feet,  contains 
three  stories  and  a  basement,  and  has  the  basement  and  first 
story  walls  constructed  of  Fall  liiver  granite,  while  the  two 
upper  stories  are  of  gray  mottled  pressed  brick  with  trim- 
mings of  Fall  River  granite.  This  sti'ueture  has  continued 
to  be  the  main  building  of  the  scliool.     At  the  present   time 
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it  contains  the  administration  offices,  exhibition  room,  machine 
shop,  carding  and  spinning  de})artment,  chemistry  laborato- 
ries, engineering  hiboratories,  designing  and  free-hand  draw- 
ing departments,  and  the  various  chiss  rooms  necessary  for 
such  an  institution. 

During  the  year  1909  the  first  addition  was  completed; 
this  addition,  known  as  the  mill  l)uilding,  is  of  modern  mill 
construction,  four  stories  in  height  and  QQ  feet  by  70  feet. 
The  first  two  floors  are  devoted  to  weaving,  the  third  floor  to 
warp  preparation,  and  the  fourth  floor  contains  the  hand 
looms,  cloth  room  machinery,  and  card-cutting  machines.  In 
1912  there  was  completed  a  new  power  house  consisting  of 
an  engine  room  26  feet  by  40  feet,  a  boiler  house  56  feet  hy 
40  feet,  and  a  pump  room  15  feet  by  25  feet.  This  structure 
is  thoroughly  fireproof,  has  large  windows  on  three  sides,  and 
a  monitor  roof.  The  floor  of  the  boiler  house  is  concrete 
while  that  of  the  engine  room  is  fine  concrete  with  Terrazzo 
top  supported  on  steel  beams.  The  engine  room  walls  are 
furred  with  gypsum-tiling  blocks  with  wainscotting  of  enam- 
eled tile. 

The  last  addition  to  be  built  was  completed  in  1913  and 
consists  of  a  dye  house  52  feet  by  24  feet.  This  building  has 
a  saw-tooth  roof,  ventilation  specially  arranged  for  a  dye  and 
bleach  house,  and  is  designed  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the 
main  building. 

The  cotton  manufacturing  departments  are  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  from  all  the  leading  manufacturers  in  this 
country  and  also  from  many  of  the  English  shops.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  school  to  have  as  many  different  makes  of  the 
same  machine  as  are  recognized  as  standard,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  construction  of 
each.  In  the  case  of  large  machines,  made  up  of  a  duplica- 
tion of  the  parts,  the  school  has  not  procured  full-sized 
machines,  but  rather  has  sought  to  obtain  a  machine  of 
smaller  size,  one,  however,  which  would  embrace  all  the  parts 
found  on  the  larger  machine.  These  smaller  machines  save 
floor  space  and  are  at  the  same  time  equally  efiicient  for 
instruction    purposes.     In    addition     to    the    machines    the 
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school  has  a  large  numbei'  of  models  of  the  important  parts 
of  cotton  mill  machinery,  and  with  the  nse  of  these  models 
much  of  the  instruction  can  be  given  to  better  advantage 
than  on  the  machine  itself.  There  is  also  a  full  equipment 
of  apparatus  for  making  tests  and  experiments.  With  the 
equipment  in  the  purely  cotton  manufacturing  departments 
it  is  possible  to  carry  the  cotton  through  to  the  cloth,  and  to 
test  the  product  from  each  process  for  any  imperfections  that 
may  be  present. 

In  the  weaving  department  the  school  is  especially  well 
equipped,  there  being  a  sufficient  number  of  plain  and  auto- 
matic looms  to  care  for  the  large  classes  that  enroll  each 
year  for  fixing  on  these  looms,  while  in  the  fancy  end  there 
are  looms  that  range  from  the  ordinary  dobby  to  a  Jacquard- 
quilt  loom,  together  with  a  large  number  of  models  of  box 
motions,  dobby  heads,  and  Jacquard  machines  mounted  on 
stands  for  demonstration  purposes. 

The  engineering  department  embraces  a  mechanical  draw- 
ing room  fitted  with  individual  drawing  benches  ;  machine 
shop  equipped  with  macliines  for  a  large  variety  of  work ; 
experimental  steam-engineering  laboratorj'-  containing  a 
very  complete  equipment  of  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  valves, 
injectors,  inspirators,  indicators,  and  other  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  demonstration  purposes ;  experimental  electrical 
engineering  laboratory  which  is  well  fitted  with  appliances 
necessary  for  instruction  in  this  branch. 

The  chemistry  and  dyeing  department  includes  a  general 
experimental  laboratory,  an  advanced  laboratory,  and  the 
dye  house.  The  general  laboratory  is  provided  with  desks 
and  lockers  for  one  hundred  and  forty  students,  each  desk 
being  connected  with  gas,  water,  and  sink,  and  furnished 
with  reagents.  The  advanced  laboratory  is  equipped  for 
thirty-one  students,  special  aids  for,  advanced  work  being 
provided. 

The  dye  house  contains  the  necessar^^  machinery  and 
apparatus  to  bleach  and  dye  raw  stock  and  yarns  in  a  prac- 
tical manner. 
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SCOPE    AND    AIM. 

Fall  River  is  a  textile  center  given  over  almost  wholly  to 
the  cotton  side  of  the  industry,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  confines  its  work  to  instruc- 
tion in  cotton  manufacturing  and  other  subjects  that  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  this  branch  of  the  textile  industry.  The 
school  has  never  sought  to  enlarge  its  scope  by  means  of 
adding  courses  and  necessary  equipment  for  which  the  loca- 
tion of  the  school  would  seem  to  preclude  any  demand, 
believing  that  its  greatest  usefulness  is  in  the  field  of  cotton 
manufacturing  instruction,  and  that  by  giving  its  attention 
to  perfecting  such  courses  as  relate  closely  to  cotton  it  would 
render  the  largest  returns  for  the  money  appropriated. 

The  school  has  always  had  in  mind  the  aiding  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  industry,  believing  that  what  benefits  one 
must  of  necessity  benefit  the  other.  Probably  no  textile 
school  in  the  country  has  gone  any  further  in  its  evening 
department  than  has  the  Fall  River  school  in  the  way  of 
training  the  man  for  the  job,  whether  the  job  be  operating  a 
machine  or  caring  for  several  machines.  At  the  same  time 
the  school  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  evening  student 
who  is  seeking  something  beyond  the  mere  routine  of  the 
operative,  and  the  necessary  courses  for  this  student  are  also 
provided.  To  the  day  student  it  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to 
give  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  industry,  basing  its 
outline  of  work  very  largely  on  the  belief  that  the  boy  in 
the  school  should  have  his  studies  made  as  broad  as  possible, 
since  the  object  of  any  school  is  to  impart  knowledge,  and  it 
is  sufficiently  early  to  specialize  on  any  particular  l)ranch  of 
the  work  after  one  has  passed  one's  school  days  and  entered 
tiie  industry. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  student  taking  the  Cotton  INIanufac- 
turing  Course  is  given  work  in  free-hand  drawing,  engineer- 
ing, chemistry  and  dyeing,  and  the  departments  giving 
instruction  in  these  related  subjects  have  been  materially 
enlarged  and  broadened  since  the  school  was  opened ;  so 
much  so  in  fact  that  each  one  of  them  is  offering  a  special 
course  of  its  own.     It  .sliould,  however,  be  distinctly   under- 
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stood  that  the  school  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  object  for 
which  it  was  founded,  to  give  instruction  in  textiles,  and  that 
this  has  ever  been  the  hub  around  which  have  been  built  the 
courses  at  present  being  offered. 

ADMINISTRATION    AND    INSTRUCTION. 

The  act  under  which  the  school  was  established  provided 
for  a  board  of  twenty-four  trustees,  of  whom  one  should  be 
the  mayor  of  the  city  in  which  the  school  is  located,  one  the 
superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city,  and  two  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  by-laws  adopted  by  the  trustees  of 
tlie  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  provide  that  "  A  majority 
of  the  Trustees  shall  be  persons  either  actually  engaged  in, 
or  actually  connected  with,  or  acting  representatives  of  per- 
sons engaged  in,  textile  or  kindred  manufactures."  The 
property  of  the  school  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  this  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  it  is  to  this  board,  which  meets  monthly,  that 
all  matters  affecting  the  policy,  financial  affairs,  and  conduct 
of  the  school  are  referred  for  final  action. 

In  addition  to  the  full  Board  of  Trustees  there  are  also  two 
sub-committees,  each  of  which  consists  of  eight  of  the  trus- 
tees;  these  committees  being  the  executive  committee  and 
the  committee  on  teaching.  The  executive  committee  meets 
twice  a  month  and  disposes  of  any  urgent  matters  which 
may  arise  between  the  meetings  of  the  full  board,  while  the 
committee  on  teaching  meets  at  the  call  of  its  chairman,  its 
duties  being  those  of  any  similar  committee  for  an  educa- 
tional institution. 

In  direct  cliarge  of  the  operation  of  the  school  is  the  Prin- 
cipal, who  is  responsible  to  the  trustees,  to  whom  he  makes 
monthly  reports  and  recommendations.  The  instruction 
work  is  carried  on  by  the  heads  of  the  different  departments 
and  their  assistants,  there  being  a  head  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments :  carding  and  spinning,  designing  and 
weaving,  chemistry  and  dyeing,  engineering,  free-hand  draw- 
ing. In  addition  there  are  seven  assistant  instructoi'S,  who, 
together  with  the  heads  of  the  departments,  serve  during 
both  the  day  and  evening  sessions.     Owing  to  the  large  nam- 
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ber  of  students  who  take  up  the  evening  work,  this  number 
being  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  day  students,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  additional  instructors  for  this  branch  of 
the  work,  there  being  twenty-four  instructors  so  employed. 
They  are  men  who  hold  some  responsible  position  in  the  line 
of  work  they  handle  in  the  evening  school  sessions,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  them  liave  themselves  taken  a  course  of  study  in 
the  evening  or  day  classes  of  the  school. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. The  value  of  the  lecture  work  is  materially 
increased  by  means  of  lecture  sheets,  especially  prepared  by 
the  heads  of  the  departments  and  du[)licated.  The  student 
retains  these  sheets,  and  consequently  accumulates  during 
his  course  a  valuable  reference  work.  Very  few  text-books 
are  used,  none  whatever  in  the  purely  textile  work,  as  it  is 
not  felt  that  there  aie  any  works  published  on  the  different 
phases  of  cotton  manufacturing  which  can  be  adapted  to 
instruction  work  in  a  school  such  as  this  one.  In  such 
work  as  chemistry  and  engineering,  standard  text-books  are 
adopted  in  many  cases,  although  here  also  lecture  sheets  are 
freely  used. 

The  demonstration  work  is  conducted  on  the  machinery 
with  which  the  school  is  so  well  equipped.  While  sufficient 
stock  is  run  through  the  machines  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
weaving  department,  yet  it  is  well  recognized  that  the  best 
results  are  not  obtained  by  having  the  student  stand  over 
a  machine  and  watch  it  run.  Consequently  most  of  the 
student's  time  during  the  demonstration  periods  is  given  up 
to  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  machine,  the  different 
motions  found  on  these  machines,  the  best  methods  of  set- 
ting these  different  motions,  faults  in  the  production  and 
their  remedies  ;  in  short  it  is  the  aim  of  the  work  to  give  to 
the  student  that  instruction  which  will  have  a  tendenc}^  to 
cause  him  to  question  the  reason  why  in  every  case  ;  not 
to  be  content  with  making  a  setting  after  a  stereotyped  man- 
ner, but  to  want  to  know  if  there  is  not  some  better  way, 
aiul  if  not,  then  why  not. 

Numerous  tests  are  conducted  by  the  students  to   deter- 
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mine  the  best  running  conditions  for  different  kinds  of  raw 
stock,  and  for  different  products  ;  many  new  appliances  are 
tried  out  on  the  machines  and  everything  done  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  student  and  teach  him  the  benefits  of  original 
investigation.  The  importance  of  originality  in  designs  is 
dwelt  upon  and  many  of  the  ideas  of  the  students,  worked 
out  in  the  free-hand  drawing  and  design  departments,  are 
carried  through  the  looms  to  test  their  value  in  the  finished 
product.  Having  the  advantage  of  the  wide  range  of 
machiner}^  found  in  this  school,  the  student  becomes  familiar 
with  the  different  methods  in  common  use  to  obtain  the 
same  result,  and  this  is  a  distinct  benefit  which  is  not  gener- 
ally found  in  a  mill. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  instruction  work  is  so  laid  out  as 
to  give  the  student  tlie  widest  possible  grounding  that  the 
time  will  permit,  believing  that  the  time  to  specialize  is  after 
one  has  entered  the  industry;  to  instill  in  the  student  a 
desire  to  know  in  all  cases  why  certain  methods  are  used  to 
obtain  certain  results  and  to  stimulate  his  originality. 

COURSES    OF    STUDY. 

In  tlie  day  department  of  the  school  there  are  four  courses 
offered,  as  follows  : 

General  Cotton  Manufactuiing,  three  years. 
Designing  and  Weaving,  two  j-ears. 
Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  two  years. 
Engineering,  two  years. 

To  the  student  seeking  comprehensive  instruction  on  the 
different  machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
cotton  cloth  from  the  raw  product,  the  General  Cotton 
Manufacturing  Course  is  always  recommended.  The  subjects 
covered  are  as  follows  : 

Cotton  Yarn  Preparation.  Dj-eing. 

Warp  Preparation.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Weaving.  Machine  Shop. 

Designing.  Steam  and  Electricity. 

Cloth  Analysis.  Free-hand  Drawing. 

Chemistry. 
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The  Designing  and.  Weaving  Course  is  offered  for  students 
who  wish  to  confine  their  work  largely  to  the  study  of  cloth 
construction  and  reproduction.  The  major  subjects  are 
weaving,  designing,  cloth  analysis,  free-hand  drawing,  and 
color.  The  student  who  follows  this  course  does  not  receive 
as  broad  and  comprehensive  a  training  as  the  student  in  the 
General  Cotton  course,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  receives 
more  complete  instruction  and  greater  practice  in  those 
subjects  on  which  he  is  specializing,  and  is  consequently 
prepared  immediately  upon  being  graduated  to  perform  the 
duties  of  certain  positions  to  better  advantage  than  is  the 
graduate  of  the  general  course.  Owing,  however,  to  his 
schooling  having  been  along  closely  confined  lines,  his  choice 
of  occupations  is  somewhat  limited  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  student  taking  the  general  course. 

This  course  embraces  the  following  subjects : 

Designing.  Weaving. 

Cloth  Analysis.  Free-hand  Drawing. 

Warp  Preparation.  Color. 

The  Chemistry  and  Dyeing  Course  is  offered  for  students 
who  wish  to  specialize  in  the  subjects  of  chemistry  and  dye- 
ing as  related  to  textile  work.  It  is  adapted  to  fit  young 
men  for  responsible  positions  in  bleacheries,  dye  and  print 
works  ;  with  manufacturers  of,  and  dealers  in,  drugs,  chemi- 
cals, and  dye  stuffs,  and  for  such  other  places  as  require  the 
services  of  a  textile  or  analytical  chemist.  The  subjects 
studied  are  as  follows  : 

General  Chemistry.  Commercial  Analysis. 

Qualitative  Analysis.  Preparations. 

Quantitative  Analysis.  Textile  Fibers. 

Organic  Chemistry.  Bleaching. 

Industrial  Chemistry.  Principles  of  Dyeing. 
Gas,  Fuel,  and  Oil  Analysis.      Elements  of  Printing. 

Chemical  Arithmetic.  Finishing  Cotton  Goods. 
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The  Engineering  Course  offered  by  the  school  has  been 
planned  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  man 
whose  work  will  bring  him  in  contact  with  textile  machinery 
and  textile  construction.  In  such  a  course  the  major  sub- 
jects are  mechanical  drawing,  machine  shop,  steam,  and 
electricity. 

The  subjects  taught  are  as  follows  : 

Mechanism.  Electricity. 

Mechanical  Drawing.  Cotton  Yarn  Machinery. 

Machine  Shop.  Weaving  Machinery. 
Steam. 

The  Evening  Courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  worker  in  the  mill,  who,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is 
seeking  instruction  on  one  subject  only.  For  this  reason  the 
work  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  distinct  courses,  each 
course  dealing  with  one  subject,  and,  if  possible,  extending 
over  one  school  year  of  twenty-six  weeks,  two  evenings  a 
week  of  one  and  three-quarters  hours  each.  It  is  found 
that  much  better  results  are  obtained  with  these  small  unit 
courses  than  by  offering  courses  which  embrace  a  number  of 
subjects  and  extend  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

The  operative  who  finds  himself  in  need  of  information 
on  a  certain  machine,  or  even  on  a  certain  part  of  that 
macliine,  is  attracted  to  a  school  where  he  can  obtain  that 
information  without  being  compelled  to  cover  a  large 
amount  of  ground  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  not  germane. 
Moreover,  a  large  number  of  such  students,  after  having 
completed  one  course,  more  readily  see  the  advantage  of  the 
additional  instruction  and  will  return  to  take  up  other 
courses. 
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The  subjects  offered  in  the  evening  classes  are  as  follows 


Cotton  Grading  and  Stapling. 

Pickers,  Cards,  and  Draw 
Frames. 

Combers  and  Speeders. 

Ring  Spinning  and  Twisting. 

Mule  Spinning. 

Warp  Preparation. 

Web  Drawing. 

Plain  Weaving. 

Plain  Loom  Fixing. 

Box  and  Dobby  Fixing. 

Jacquard  Weaving  and  Fix- 
ing. 

Cloth  Analysis. 

Dobby  Designing. 

Elementary  Jacquard  Design- 
ing. 


Advanced  Jacquard   Design- 
ing. 

Free-hand  Drawing. 
General  Chemistry. 
Commercial  Analysis. 
Textile    Fibers   and    Bleach- 
ing. 

Dyeing  of  Textiles. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 
Machine  Shop. 
Steam  Boilers. 
Steam  Engines. 
Elementary  Electricity. 
Advanced  Electricity. 
Mill  Calculations. 


OPPORTUNITIES   OPEN   TO   GRADUATES. 

The  textile  schools  of  the  country,  since  their  inception, 
have  served  to  bring  into  greater  prominence  the  many  oppor- 
tunities which  are  open  to  men  with  a  textile  training.  The 
textile  industry  compares  most  favorably  with  the  other 
industries  or  professions  of  the  country  as  regards  positions 
available  and  the  desirability  of  these  positions. 

Ranking  among  the  very  leaders  in  the  number  of  people 
engaged  and  the  value  of  its  output,  it  offers  a  field  which 
not  only  is  extremely  broad,  but  which  is  also  constantly 
broadening. 

To  the  one  who  has  not  studied  the'  textile  field  carefully 
it  might  seem  that  the  growth  of  the  industry  depends  directly 
upon  the  growth  of  the  population. 

However,  when  it  is  stated  that  in  recent  years  the  growth 
of  the  cotton  industry  alone  has  been  twenty-five  times  the 
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growth  of  the  population,  the  fallacy  of  this  idea  is  apparent. 
New  uses  for  cotton  are  constantly  arising  and  with  each 
new  one  more  trained  men  are  required. 

It  is  a  practically  assured  result  of  the  present  war  that 
this  countr}^  will  extend  its  textile  manufacturing  in  many 
ways  after  the  war  is  concluded.  Foreign  markets  will  be 
developed  as  they  liave  never  been  before  by  this  country ; 
the  styling  of  fabrics  made  in  this  country  will  be,  in  the 
future,  more  largely  the  work  of  our  designers,  and  not 
the  work  of  designers  of  foreign  countries,  as  in  the  past ;  the 
manufacture  of  dyestuffs  is  sure  to  be  developed,  and  this  is 
a  branch  of  the  textile  industrj^  that  previously  has  been  left 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  country. 

All  of  these  new  activities  will  call  for  men  having  the 
training  that  the  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  is  offering. 

The  mau}^  industries  closely  allied  to  textile  manufactur- 
ing also  offer  to  the  graduate  positions  which  are  very  attrac- 
tive from  many  standpoints.  Such  industries  are  those 
having  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  the  cotton  crop,  the 
distribution  of  the  finished  product  of  the  textile  factory, 
research  work,  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery,  effi- 
ciency work,  and  textile  education,  all  of  which  offer  oppor- 
tunities that  the  training  given  by  this  school  enables  the 
young  man  to  take  advantage  of. 

Speaking  specifically,  some  of  the  positions  which  the 
training  given  by  this  school  enables  a  young  man  to  take 
much  greater  advantage  of  are  as  follows : 

In  the  buying  and  selling  of  cotton  there  are  the  positions 
of  cotton  classers,  cotton  salesmen,  cotton  brokers. 

In  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery  there  are  the  posi- 
tions of  draughtsmen,  machinery  erectors,  and  machinery 
salesmen. 

The  textile  manufacturing  end  offers  such  positions  as 
second  hands  of  the  different  departments  of  a  cotton  mill ; 
overseers  of  these  departments ;  designers  for  mills  ;  cotton 
classers;  superintendents  of  mills;  agents  of  mills. 

The  dyeing  and  finishing  end  of  the  industry  offers  such 
positions  as  chemists  for  manufacturers  of  dyestuffs ;  sales- 
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men  for  dealers  in  drugs,  chemicals,  and  dyestuffs ;  second 
hands,  overseers  and  superintendents  with  bleaclieries,  also 
dye  and  print  woiks. 

The  merchandising  end  offers  to  the  graduates  of  this 
school  such  positions  as  cloth  expert,  styler,  and  salesman. 
The  government  is  annually  employing  large  numbers  of  the 
graduates  of  the  textile  schools  of  this  country,  and  in  fact 
among  the  requirements  for  eligibility  to  many  of  these 
positions  it  is  stated  that  the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of 
one  of  these  schools. 

Graduates  also  are  found  with  tlie  large  engineering  con- 
cerns which  plan  and  erect  the  mill  buildings,  while  the  effi- 
ciency concerns  of  the  country  are  frequent  employers  of  the 
young  men  who  have  received  their  training  in  these  schools. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  not  all  the  above  })osi- 
tions  are  open  to  the  graduates  immediately  upon  leaving  the 
school.  This  school  differs  in  no  way  from  other  schools  in 
so  far  as  it  is  unable  to  give  the  boy  that  practical  experience 
which  he  can  obtain  only  after  he  leaves  the  school  and  enters 
the  industry.  What  tlie  school  does  do  is  to  give  the  student 
such  training  as  will  enable  him  to  take  vastly  greater  advan- 
tage of  his  practical  experience,  and,  if  he  is  worthy,  his  rise 
will  be  far  more  rapid  than  it  would  be  without  this  training. 


CONCLUSION. 

Is  the  textile  school  fulfilling  its  function  in  every  detail, 
or  are  there  phases  of  the  work  which,  as  yet,  have  not  been 
developed  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  capable  of  being 
carried?  It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  opportunity  for  much 
further  development  of  the  usefulness  of  these  institutions. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  they  are 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  that  practically  all  of  the 
ground  that  has  been  broken  by  them  was  new  soil.  Much 
of  the  effort  of  those  who  have  had  these  schools  in  charge 
has  been  exerted  along  the  lines  of  developing  the  courses 
offered  by  the  institutions,  which  naturally  was  of  first  impor- 
tance.    Even  to-day  one  can  find  a  considerable  difference  of 
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opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting 
the  instruction  work.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
side  of  the  work  of  the  schools  is  following  along  fairly  well- 
prescribed  lines. 

What,  then,  is  the  side  which  gives  promise  of  further 
development?  When  Massachusetts  first  took  up  the  matter 
of  textile  instruction,  much  was  heard  as  to  the  danger  of 
the  coarse  goods  manufacture  in  cotton  moving  to  the  South- 
ern states,  and,  consequently,  if  Massachusetts  was  to  retain 
her  supremacj^,  or  to  be  an  important  factor  even,  in  cotton 
manufacturing,  she  must  of  necessity  turn  more  and  more  to 
the  finer  grades.  Not  so  much  has  been  heard  in  recent 
years  as  to  the  South  driving  the  North  out  of  the  coarse 
goods  field,  and  I  would  not  put  the  necessity  of  the  North 
giving  attention  to  the  finer  grades  on  just  those  grounds. 
Rather  would  I  say  tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to 
develop  this  branch  of  the  industry,  and  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  better  able  to  carry  on  this  work  than  is  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  with  her  climate,  her  labor,  her  capable 
manufacturers,  and  her  textile  schools.  It  is  very  true  that 
Massachusetts  has,  in  recent  years,  made  a  very  commendable 
beginning  in  this  branch  of  cotton  manufacturing  and  her 
textile  schools  have,  I  believe,  been  of  very  great  assistance 
in  so  far  as  they  have,  by  educating  the  worker,  made  liim 
more  proficient  in  handling  this  grade  of  work,  which 
requires  much  greater  skill  in  its  manipulation.  The  schools 
have  also  been  of  aid  in  bringing  to  the  State  the  more 
ambitious  worker,  and  it  is  to  this  class  that  the  industry 
must  turn  if  it  is  to  advance  along  the  lines  mentioned. 

Outside  of  these  considerations,  however,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness,  which  as  yet  have  been  but  little 
touched  by  the  schools.  Such  opportunities  are  the  putting 
into  operation  of  a  definite  plan  of  research  work,  the 
bringing  of  the  mill  and  the  school  into  closer  cooperation  in 
the  solving  of  problems  constantly  arising  in  a  manufactur- 
ing plant  to-day,  the  working  out  of  ncAv  methods,  and  the 
testing  of  raw  products,  partl}^  finished,  and  finished  products. 
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Here  are  opportunities  which  are  capable  of  large  develop- 
ment ;  opportunities,  also,  in  which  the  results  that  may  be 
obtained  with  any  degree  of  attention,  offer  many  attractive 
features. 

The  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  re- 
cently appointed  a  committee,  known  as  the  Research  Com- 
mittee, the  object  of  which  is  to  foster  any  work  along  these 
lines.  The  writer  has  the  privilege  of  being  a  member  of 
this  committee,  and  the  one  prominent  feature  that  has 
stood  out  in  each  of  its  meetings  is  the  tremendous  scope  of 
the  work  which  is  waiting  to  be  systematized  and  carried  on 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industry.  Much  of  this  work  should 
be  conducted  in  the  textile  schools,  and  they  should  be  pro- 
vided with  all  the  appliances  essential  to  the  proper  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work. 

This  is  in  accord  with  what  other  technical  schools  of  the 
country  are  doing  for  industry,  and  our  textile  schools  cannot 
be  said  to  be  performing  their  highest  function  until  they 
have  developed  much  more  along  these  lines. 
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ACTIVE   AND   IDLE   MACHINERY. 

March  and  April,  1918. 

factories  well  employed  on  both  military  and 

civilian   WORK. 

The  canvass  of  the  mills  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  relative  proportion  of  machinery  employed  and  the 
amount  engaged  on  work  for  the  army  and  navy  has  been 
continued,  and  the  results  for  the  past  two  months  are 
recorded  on  the  following  page.  Not  only  is  the  number  of 
machines  of  various  kinds  stated,  but  the  number,  both  active 
and  idle,  and  the  number  at  work  on  government  supplies  is 
also  given,  with  the  relative  percentages  of  the  number  idle 
to  the  total  number  reporting,  and  also  the  percentages  of 
machines  engaged  for  the  government  to  the  total  actively 
employed,  beginning  as  far  back  as  August,  1917.  Thus  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  operations  of  the  wool  manu- 
facture for  the  past  nine  months  is  obtainable  at  a  glance. 

As  these  replies  are  entirely  voluntary  and  as,  because  of 
our  methods,  we  have  no  means  of  following  up  failures  to 
report,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
mills  respond  to  this  request  for  information.  In  the  last 
Bulletin  a  statement  was  made  of  the  number  of  machines 
reported  in  the  last  Federal  census,  which  is  the  only 
authoritative  source  of  information,  as  being  engaged  in  the 
wool  manufacture  in  this  country.  It  is  here  reproduced, 
and  to  it  is  attached  the  number  of  machines  reported  to  this 
office  as  of  April  1  of  this  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number  in  each  class  of 
machines  is  included  in  our  report. 

Number  Reported. 

, CensuB  of  1914. ,  April  1,  1918. 

Broad  looms 56,826  43,458 

Narrow  looms 19,441  12,052 

Carpet  and  rug  looms 9,821  3,771 

Sets  of  wool  cards 4,685  4, 117 

Worsted  combs 2,408  1,901 

Spinning  spindles,  woolen 1,799,041  1,446,786 

Spinning  spindles,  worsted 2,243,253  1,558,651 
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Active  and  Idle  Machinery  in  the  Wool  Manufacture,  March  and  April, 
1918,  WITH  Percentages  of  Idle  to  Total  as  Reported  since  August 
1,  1917. 


Looms. 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

"Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

"Worsted. 

March  1, 1918. 


In  Operation  ,  . 
Idle 

36,590 
3,271 

39,861 

12,657 
1,107 

13,764 

2,741 
1,229 

3,970 

3,600 
173 

3,773 

1,486 
134 

1,620 

1,189,140 
69,449 

1,258,589 

1,371,875 
199,832 

Total  .... 

1,571,707 

April  1,  1918. 


In  Operation 
Idle    .... 


Total  . 


Date. 


40,373 
3,085 


43,458 


12,052 


2,474 
1,297 


3,771 


3,943 
174 

4,117 


1,733 
168 

1,901 


1,374,215 
72,571 

1,446,786 


1,363,230 
195,421 


1,558,651 


Machinery  Employed  on  American  "War  Orders. 


April    1,  1918  .   . 

16,491 

982 

201 

1,785 

745 

604,744 

534,666 

March  1,     " 

16,259 

2,079 

393 

1,611 

733 

548,016 

574,757 

Feb.     1,    " 

17,080 

2,526 

274 

1,846 

791 

637,351 

633,798 

Jan.      1,    " 

15,889 

2,613 

226 

1,599 

631 

549,800 

594,111 

Deo.     1,  1917 

15,844 

2,780 

609 

1,742 

817 

563,053 

707,562 

Nov.     1,    " 

14,534 

2,005 

243 

1,637 

498 

544,191 

612,145 

Oct.      1,     " 

12,267 

1,120 

84 

1,206 

485 

421,474 

535,444 

Sept.    1,    " 

11,4:^2 

978 

1 ,228 

359 

415,991 

412,080 

Aug.    1,    "     .   . 

10,873 

843 

1,107 

369 

405,461 

355,304 

Percentage  on  "War  Orders  to  Total  in  Operation. 


April    1, 1918  .   . 

40.8 

8.9 

8.1 

45.3 

43. 

44. 

39.2 

March  1,    "     .    . 

44.4 

16.4 

14.3 

44.8 

49.3 

46. 

41.9 

F«b.     1,    "     .  . 

40.4 

12. 

11. 

49.7 

42.4 

48.8 

39. 

Jan.      1,    "     .   . 

40. 

22. 

7.4 

43.3 

36.5 

44.3 

42.1 

Dec.     1, 1917  .   . 

38. 

21.6 

14.4 

43.6 

44. 

41.4 

44. 

Nov.    1,    "     .  . 

36.6 

17.1 

8. 

42.5 

28.2 

41.7 

32.4 

Oct.      1,    "    .  . 

32.2 

9.2 

33.5 

27. 

33.2 

36.5 

Sept.    1,    "    .  , 

32.3 

8.8 

26.9 

21.1 

35. 

29. 

Aug.    1,    "    .  . 

28.6 

7.8 

32.1 

21.4 

33.5 

26.5 

Percentage  of  Idle  Machinery  to  Total  Reported. 


April   1, 1918  .   , 

7.1 

8.6 

34.4 

4.2 

8.8 

5. 

12.5 

March  1,    " 

8.2 

8. 

31. 

4.6 

8.3 

5.5 

12.7 

Feb.     1,    •' 

8.1 

8.4 

32.1 

5.1 

7.9 

4.9 

11.6 

Jan.     1,    " 

9.6 

12.1 

32.7 

6.1 

8.1 

6.2 

14.7 

Dec.     1, 1917 

11.6 

9.5 

31.3 

5.4 

6.4 

5.7 

12.6 

Nov.     1,    " 

12.8 

9.8 

34.7 

■  6.4 

8.4 

7.8 

12.1 

Oct.     1,    " 

11.6 

12.1 

29.3 

6. 

11.1 

7.4 

14.1 

Sept.    1,    " 

14.2 

15.1 

29.6 

6.5 

13.5 

7.1 

15. 
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COLONEL     WOOD'S     RESIGNATION  —  A     NEW    BOARD     OF 
EXPERTS— TEXT   OF   THE   REVISED   SPECIFICATIONS. 

There  have  been  further  and  important  changes  in  the 
participation  of  the  American  wool  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  military  activities  of  the  government  since  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  War  Service  Committee  and  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  the  previous  Joint  Committee  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers were  recorded  in  the  preceding  quarterly  Bulletin. 

On  March  21  the  report  was  received  with  very  keen 
regret  that  Colonel  John  P.  Wood,  former  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  had  tendered 
his  resignation  as  Chief  of  the  Woolens  Section  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  in  Washington.  This  was 
unexpected  to  the  trade  in  general.  Colonel  Wood  has 
always  commanded  the  entire  confidence  of  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  government  officials,  and  his  retirement  on 
his  own  initiative  was  everywhere  deplored. 

After  some  days  it  was  announced  that  Colonel  Wood 
would  be  succeeded  in  the  control  of  the  Woolens  Branch 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Bonties 
of  New  York  City,  president  of  Ciafiin's,  Inc.  Mr.  Bonties 
took  up  his  duties  and  invited  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  wool  manufacturers. 

Major  General  Goethals,  Acting  Quartermaster  General, 
authorized  the  following  announcement  in  the  "  Official 
Bulletin"  of  March  9,  1918: 

A  board  of  experts,  created  by  Major  General  Goethals, 
Acting  Quartermaster  General,  has  begun  a  thorough  study 
of  the  character  of  woolen  fabrics  now  used  for  the  army, 
with  a  view  to  recommending  whatever  changes  might  appear 
to  be  necessary  in  the  specifications,  in  order  to  assure,  if 
possible,  greater  comfort  for  the  men.  The  board  assembled 
March  7,  and  after  a  conference  with  Major  General  Goethals 
began  the  work  confided  to  it. 
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The  personnel  of  the  board  is  as  follows : 

Frederic  S.  Clark,  chairman  ;  president,  Talbot  Mills, 
North  Billerica,  Mass.,  and  president.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Herbert  E.  Peabody,  secretary ;  president,  American 
Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

Charles  H.  Wilson,  of  James  &  E.  H.  Wilson,  Pitts- 
fieid,  Mass.  (manufacturer  of  30-ounce  Melton). 

Major  Courtland  Nixon,  Quartermaster  Corps,  New 
York  City. 

George  H.  Hodgson,  vice-president,  Cleveland  Wors- 
ted Mills  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stephen  O.  Metcalf,  treasurer,  Wanskuck  Company, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Jacob  F.  Brown,  Brown  &  Adams,  Boston. 

The  soldiers  are  now  sufficiently  supplied  with  clothing  to 
be  kept  warm  and  comfortable.  No  shoddy  or  wool  substi- 
tutes are  used  in  the  16-ounce  Melton  cloth  from  which  the 
uniforms  —  the  coats  and  breeches  —  are  made,  this  cloth 
being  a  worsted  made  from  all  wool.  The  heavy  30-ounce 
Melton  used  for  soldiers'  overcoats  and  the  blankets  contain 
about  35  per  cent  of  shoddy  mixed  with  65  per  cent  of  virgin 
wool.  Shoddy,  as  applied  to  overcoats  and  blankets,  is 
reworked  wool,  resulting  from  the  remnants  and  clippings  of 
line,  all-wool  fabrics,  which  are  worked  into  fiber  and  used 
with  the  virgin  wool. 

This  board  of  experts  proceeded  to  make  ready  a  new  set 
of  specifications  for  the  army  olive  drab  shirting,  uniform 
cloth,  overcoating,  and  blankets,  which  were  submitted  on 
March  21  to  the  acting  quartermaster-general,  approved  by 
him,  and  made  immediately  effective.  These  new  specifica- 
tions are  as  follows  : 

Specifications  for  Olive  Drab  Shirting  Flannel,  9i  Ounces. 

Material  :  Single  or  2-ply  stock  or  yarn  dyed,  olive  drab, 
cotton  warp  and  single  worsted  filling,  olive 
drab  mixture,  2  blood  wool  or  finer.  Whole 
content  of  cotton  not  to  exceed  40%  of  fin- 
ished weight. 

Color  :  To  be  a  close  match  to  standard  sample. 
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Tests  :  The  following  are  the  tests  which  will  be  applied 

in  the  inspection : 

1.  Washing  Test  —  Boil  10  minutes  in  a  solu- 
tion containing  80  grains  of  Oleine  Soap 
(Army  issue)  to  1  pint  of  water. 

2.  Laundry  Test  —  Boil  for  10  minutes  in  a 
solution  containing  10  grains  of  dry  carbon- 
ate of  soda  to  1  25int  of  water. 

3.  Exposure  Test  —  Expose  to  the  weather 
for  30  days. 

In  any  tests  no  greater  change  must  take  place 
than  would  be  shown  under  similar  test  made 
at  the  same  time  on  the  sealed  standard 
sample. 

Width:  To  be  not  less  than  54  inches  nor  more  than 

66  inches  wide,  independent  of  selvage. 

Weight:  To  weigh  not  less  than  9^  nor  more  than  10^- 
ounces  to  the  linear  yard. 

Weave  :  To  be  a  4  harness  twill,  2  up  and  2  down. 

Threads:  To  have  not  less  than  64  threads  per  inch  in 
warp  and  64  threads  per  inch  in  filling 
finished. 

Finish  :  To   have   the   same   degree   and   character   of 

finish  as  shown  by  the  standard  sample^ 
thoroughly  clean,  free  from  crocking,  nap 
slightly  raised,  slightly  shorn,  and  well 
pressed. 

Strength  :  To  sustain  a  tensile  strengfth  of  not  less  than 
50  pounds  to  the  inch  in  the  warp  and 
40  pounds  to  the  inch  in  the  filling. 

Specifications  fok  20-Ounce  Olive  Drab  Suiting  (All  Worsted). 

Material  :  Warp  to  be  a  2-ply  worsted,  not  lower  in  grade 
than  46's,  or  domestic  i  blood,  stock,  top, 
slub,  or  yarn  dyed.  Filling  to  be  single,  or 
2-ply  worsted,  not  lower  in  grade  than  50/56's, 
or  domestic  3/8  blood,  olive  drab  mixture. 

Color  :  To  be  a  close  match  to  sealed  standard  sample.. 

Tests  :  The  following  are  the  tests  which  will  be  applied 

in  the  inspection : 
1.     Washing  Test  —  Boiling  for  10  minutes  in 
a   solution    containing  80   grains  of   Oleine 
Soap  (Army  issue)  to  1  pint  of  water. 
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2.  Laundry  Test  —  Boil  for  10  minutes  in 
solution  contaiuing  10  grains  of  dry  carbon- 
ate of  soda  to  1  pint  of  water. 

3.  Exposure  Test  —  Expose  to  weather  for  30 
days. 

In  any  tests  no  greater  change  must  take  place 
than  would  be  shown  under  similar  test  made 
at  the  same  time  on  the  sealed  standard 
sample. 

Width  :  To  be  not  less  than  56  nor  more  than  58  inches 

wide,  independent  of  selvage. 

Weight:  To  weigh  not  less  than  19i  nor  more  than  20^ 
ounces. 

Selvage:  To  have  no  dividing  threads  and  to  be  of  same 
material  and  color  as  warp. 

Weave  :  4  harness  twill,  2  up  and  2  down  preferred,  but 

other   weaves    will    be    considered   provided 
fabric  is  sufficiently  close,  firm,  and' compact. 

Threads  :  To  have  not  less  than  56  threads  to  the  inch 
finished  in  the  warp  and  52  picks  to  the  inch 
finished  in  the  filling. 

Strength  :  To  sustain  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than 
100  pounds  to  the  inch  in  the  warp  and  not 
less  than  85  pounds  to  the  inch  in  the  filling. 

Finish  :  To  have  the  same  degree  and  character  of  finish 

as   shown    by   the   sealed   standard   sample, 
thoroughly  clean. 


Specifications    for    20-Ounce  Olive    Drab    Suiting 
Warp  —  Wool  Filling. 


Worsted 


Material:  Warp  to  be  2-ply  worsted  not  lower  in  grade 
than  46's  or  domestic  i  blood,  stock,  top,  slub 
or  yarn  dyed,  olive  drab  or  olive  drab  mix- 
ture. The  stock  mixture  of  filling  to  be  70% 
of  wool  not  lower  in  grade  than  56's  and 
30%  of  noils  and  garnet,  not  lower  than 
50's,  to  be  olive  drab  mixture. 

Color  :  To  be   a   close  match    to  the  sealed  standard 

sample. 
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Tests:  Tlie    following   are   the    tests    which    will    be 

applied  in  the  inspection  : 

1.  Washing  Test —  Boiling  for  10  minutes  in 
a  solution  containing  80  grains  of  Oleine 
Soap  (Army  issue)  to  1  pint  of  water. 

2.  Laundry  Test  —  Boil  for  10  minutes  in 
solution  containing  10  grains  of  dry  carbon- 
ate of  soda  to  1  pint  of  water. 

3.  Exposure  Test  —  Expose  to  Aveather  for 
30  days. 

In  any  tests  no  greater  change  must  take  place 
than  would  be  shown  under  similar  test 
made  at  the  same  time  on  the  sealed  stand- 
ard sample. 

Width  :  To  be  not  less  than  56  nor  more  than  58  inches 

wide,  independent  of  selvage. 

Weight  :  To  weigh  not  less  than  19^  nor  more  than  20  J 
ounces  to  the  linear  yard. 

Selvage  :  To  have  no  dividing  threads  and  to  be  of  same 
material  and  color  as  warp. 

Weave:  4  harness  twill,  2  up  and  2  down  preferred,  but 
other  weaves  will  be  considered,  provided 
fabric  is  sufficiently  close,  firm,  and  compact. 

Threads:  To  have  not  less  than  50  threads  to  the  inch 
finished  in  the  warp  and  48  picks  to  the  inch 
finished  in  the  filling. 

Strength:  To  sustain  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than 
75  pounds  to  the  inch  in  the  warp  finished 
and  not  less  than  60  pounds  to  the  inch  in 
the  filling  finished. 

Finish:  To  have  the  same  degree  and  character  of  finish 

as  shown  by  the  sealed  standard  sample, 
thoroughly  clean. 


Specifications  for  20-Odnce  Olive  Drab  Suiting — All  Wool. 

Material:  To  be  woolen  yarn,  not  lower  than  50's  grade 
or  domestic  high  i  blood,  olive  drab  mix- 
ture. The  admixture  of  reworked  wools  is 
prohibited.  The  use  of  noils,  broken  sliver 
from  cards,  mules  and  spinning  frames  and 
of  carded  or  garnetted  thread  waste  made 
from  the  mixture  of  this  fabric  to  an  amount 
of  not  more  than  20%  of  the  weight  is  per- 
mitted. 
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Color  :  To  be  a  close  match  to  sealed  standard  sample. 

Tests:  The    following   are    the    tests    which    will    be 

applied  in  the  inspection  : 

1.  Washing  Test  —  Boiling  for  10  minutes  in 
a  solution  containing  80  grains  of  Oleine 
Soap  (Army  issue)  to  1  pint  of  water. 

2.  Laundry  Test  —  Boil  for  10  minutes  in 
solution  containing  10  grains  of  dry  carbon- 
ate of  soda  to  1  pint  of  water. 

3.  Exposure  Test — Expose  to  weather  for 
30  days. 

In  any  tests  no  greater  change  must  take  place 
than  would  be  shown  under  similar  test 
made  at  the  same  time  on  the  sealed  standard 
sample. 

Width  :  To  be  not  less  than  56  nor  more  than  58  inches 

wide,  independent  of  selvage. 

Weight:  To  weigh  not  less  than  19i  nor  more  than 
20^  ounces. 

Selvage  :       To  have  no  dividing  threads  and  to  be  of  same 

material  and  color  as  warp. 
Weave  :         To  be  a  4  harness  straight  twill  to  the  right, 

2  up  and  2  down. 

Threads  :  To  have  not  less  than  47  threads  to  the  inch 
finished  in  the  warp  and  45  picks  to  the  inch 
finished  in  the  filling. 

Strength  :  To  sustain  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than 
50  pounds  to  the  inch  in  the  warp  and  not 
less  than  45  pounds  to  the  inch  in  the  filling. 

Finish  :  To   have   the   same   degree   and   character   of 

finish  as  shown  by  the  sealed  standard  sample, 
thoroughly  clean.     • 


Specifications  for  Four-Pound  Olive  Drab  Blanket. 

Material  :    65%  wool,  grade  44's  or  finer. 
10%  wool,  grade  60's  or  finer. 
35%  reworked  wool  or  noils. 
Maximum  allowable  percentage  of  residue  on 

boil  out,  2^%. 
Broken  sliver  from  cards  and  mules  made  from 

the  mixture  of  this  fabric,  not  exceeding  10%, 

may  be  added  to  the  blend. 
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Color  :  Olive   drab   mixture    to   be   a   good  match  to 

standard  sample. 

Tests:  1.     Washing   Test  —  Boil   for   10    minutes  in 

solution  containing  80  grains  of  Oleine  Soap 
(Army  issue)  to  1  pint  of  water. 

2.  Laundry  Test  —  Boil  for  10  minutes  in 
solution  containing  10  grains  of  dry  carbon- 
ate of  soda  to  1  pint  of  water. 

3.  Exposure  Test  —  Expose  to  the  weather 
for  30  days. 

Size:  To  be  not  less  than  7  ft.  nor  more  than  7  ft. 

3  in.  long  and  not  less  than  5  ft.  6  in.  nor 
more  than  5  ft.  9  in.  wide. 

Weight  :  To  weigh  not  less  than  4  pounds  and  not  more 
than  4  pounds,  8  ounces.  Blankets  weighing 
less  than  4  pounds  shall  be  rejected  unless 
when  subjected  to  a  conditional  or  dry  fiber 
test,  the  weight  thus  found  with  11';;;  added 
(for  normal  regain  of  moisture  allowable)  will 
bring  the  weight  up  to  or  over  4  pounds. 

Weave  :         To  be  a  4  harness  twill,  2  up  and  2  down. 

Threads  :  To  have  not  less  than  27  threads  to  the  inch  in 
the  warp  and  not  less  than  30  threads  in  the 
filling  in  the  finished  cloth. 

Strength:  To  sustain  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than 
55  pounds  to  the  inch  in  the  warp  and  not 
less  than  50  pounds  to  the  inch  in  the  filling. 

Border  :        Not  required.  • 

Finish  :  To  have  the  same  degree  and  character  of  finish 

as  shown  by  accepted  new  standard.  Thor- 
oughly clean  and  well  fulled.  The  ends  to 
be  secured  from  raveling  by  an  overlook 
stitch,  the  thread  employed  to  conform  in 
shade  to  the  blanket. 

Stamping  :  All  blankets  to  be  stamped  "  U.S."  at  mill. 
The  government  will  furnish  the  stamp  and 
formula. 

Label  :  In  one  corner  there  should  be  neatly  stitched  a 

piece  of  label  cloth  on  which  shall  be  printed 
the  name  of  the  contractor,  date  of  contract 
and  name  of  depot,  together  with  specifica- 
tion number,  leaving  a  blank  space  at  bottom 
for  the  name  of  the  inspector. 
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Specifications  for  32-Ounce  Olfv^e  Drab  Overcoating. 

Material:     To  be  woolen  yarn,  composed  of 

55%  wool,  grade  44's  oj  finer. 
10%      "    ■     "      58's  or  finer. 
35%  reworked  wool  or  noils. 
Maximum  allowable  percentage  of  residue  on 

boil  out,  2i%. 
Broken  sliver  from  cards  and  mules  made  from 
the   mixture   of   this   fabric,  not   exceeding 
10%,  may  be  added  to  the  blend. 
Color  :  To  be  an  olive  drab  mixture  and  a  close  match 

to  sealed  standard  sample. 
Tests  :  The   following   are   the   tests    which    will    be 

applied  in  the  inspection  : 

1.  Washing  Test — Boiling  for  10  minutes  in 
a  solution  containing  80  grains  of  Oleine 
Soap  (Army  issue)  to  1  pint  of  water. 

2.  Laundry  Test  —  Boil  for  10  minutes  in 
solution  containing  10  grains  of  dry  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  1  pint  of  water. 

3.  Exposure  Test  —  Exposed  to  weather  for 
30  days. 

In  any  tests  no  greater  change  must  take  place 

than  would  be  shown  under  similar  test  made 

at   the    same    time    on    the    sealed   standard 

sample. 
Width:  To  be  not  less  than  56  nor  more  than  58  inches 

wide,  independent  of  selvage. 
Weight  :        To  weigh  not  less  than   32   ounces   nor  more 

than  34  ounces  to  the  linear  yard. 
Selvage  :       To  have  no  dividing  threads  and  to  be  of  same 

material  and  color  as  warp. 
Weave:  To   be   a  6  harness  broken  twill,  3  up  and  3 

down. 
Threads  :      To  have  not  less  than  36  threads  to  the  inch 

finished  in  the  warp  and  36  picks  to  the  inch 

finished  in  the  filling. 
Strength  :     To  sustain  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than 

80  pounds  to  the  inch  in  the  warp  and  not 

less  than  65  pounds  to  the  inch  in  the  filling. 
Finish  :  To  have  the  same  degree  and  character  of  finish 

as    shown   by   the   sealed   standard   sample, 

thoroughl}^  clean. 
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Tliese  new  specifications  embodied  an  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  shirting  flannel  from  8i  ounces  to  9i  ounces,  of 
the  uniform  cloth  from  16  ounces  to  20  ounces,  of  the  blanket 
from  3  to  4  pounds,  and  of  the  overcoating  from  30  ounces 
to  32  ounces  —  as  coming  nearer  to  the  weights  adopted  by 
the  European  armies.  In  no  other  point  was  there  any  impor- 
tant change  except  that  the  new  specifications  called  for 
somewhat  finer  qualities  of  wool  in  some  particulars.  In  the 
shirting  flannel  the  standard  proportion  of  cotton  permitted 
was  increased  from  30  to  40  per  cent. 

Increased  costs  of  materials  and  more  exacting  specifica- 
tions will  necessarily  have  the  consequence  of  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  army  fabrics  and  the  price  that  will  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  government. 
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FREDERICK   AYER. 

A  CONSPICUOUS  and  honored  personality  is  lost  to  the  American 
wool  manufacture  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  Ayer  of  Bos- 
ton, first  president  and  subsequently  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Company.  Mr.  Ayer  passed  away  on  Thursday, 
March  14,  1918,  in  his  ninety-sixth  year.  He  had  been  staying 
at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  and  was  there  attacked  by  an  acute  heart 
difficulty.  Mr.  Ayer  was  the  son  of  a  United  States  officer  of 
the  War  of  1812,  and  was  born  in  Ledyard,  Conn.,  on  December 
8,  1822.  He  was  descended  on  his  father's  and  mother's  side 
from  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England,  and  rightly  inherited 
from  this  splendid  stock  his  remarkable  physical  vigor  and  strong 
mentality. 

Mr.  Ayer  was  educated  in  the  public  school  of  Ledyard  and  in 
a  private  academy  at  Baldwinsville,  N.Y.  It  was  at  Baldwins- 
ville  as  a  clerk  in  the  general  store  that  Mr.  Ayer  in  his  youth 
gained  his  first  business  experience.  His  ability  won  quick  pro- 
motion to  the  management  of  a  larger  store  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
and  there  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Hon.  Dennis 
McCarthy,  under  the  firm  name  of  McCarthy  &  Ayer,  a  business 
which  he  retained  until  in  1855  he  joined  his  brother,  Dr.  James 
C.  Ayer,  in  the  management  of  the  large  affairs  of  Ayer's  Pro- 
prietary Medicines.  Mr.  Frederick  Ayer  was  the  treasurer  of 
this  concern  until  1893.  He  and  his  brother  in  1871  purchased 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Tremont  Mills  and  Suf- 
folk Manufacturing  Company  of  Lowell,  and  consolidated  the 
two  under  the  name  of  the  Tremont  &  Suffolk  Mills. 

Mr.  Ayer,  in  1885,  purchased  by  auction  the  entire  property  of 
the  Washington  Mills  in  Lawrence,  and  completely  reorganized 
that  corporation,  receiving  into  its  employ  Mr.  William  M.  Wood, 
a  young  man  from  New  Bedford,  who  had  already  won  the  favor- 
able opinion  of  older  manufacturers.  How,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Ayer  and  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  Washington  IMills,  long 
unfortunate,  developed  into  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  success- 
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fill  wool  manufacturing  organizations  of  tlie  United  States,  and 
became  in  1899  the  nucleus  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  is 
a  matter  of  history.  Mr.  Ayer  held  the  presidency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Company  from  1901  until  1905,  when  Mr.  Wood,  the 
present  president,  succeeded  him. 

The  Ayer  Mills,  opposite  the  great  Wood  Worsted  Mills  in 
Lawrence,  were  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Ayer. 

Not  only  New  England,  but  the  Northwest,  had  felt  the  impress 
of  this  remarkably  sagacious  man  of  .business.  Mr.  Ayer  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  New  England  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Company  and  for  many  years  one  of  its  directors.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  organizers  and  long  the  treasurer  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Ship  Canal  Railway  &  Iron  Company,  later  merged  into 
the  Keweenaw  Association  in  northern  Michigan.  He  had  been 
a  director  of  the  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company, 
the  United  States  Mining  Company,  the  International  Trust 
Company,  the  J.  C.  Ayer  Company,  the  Tremont  &  Suffolk 
Mills,  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,  and  the  Lowell  & 
Andover  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he  was  an  organizer  and 
president.  One  of  the  largest  owners  of  real  estate  in  Boston, 
Mr.  Ayer  numbered  among  his  possessions  the  Hotel  Brunswick, 
the  Hotel  Lenox,  and  other  Back  Bay  and  down-town  property. 
In  Lowell  he  had  been  connected  for  many  years  with  the  old 
Lowell  National,  Merchants  National,  and  Central  Savings  banks. 

Mr.  Ayer  was  a  member  of  the  Algonquin  Club,  the  Beacon 
Society,  and  the  Art  Club  of  Boston,  and  also  the  Country  Club 
and  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club. 

Mr.  Ayer,  in  1858,  married  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Miss  Cornelia 
Wheaton,  who  died  in  1878.  The  children  of  this  marriage  are 
Ellen  W.  (Mrs.  William  M.  Wood),  Louise  R.  (Mrs.  Donald  Gor- 
don), James  C,  and  Charles  F.  Ayer.  In  1884,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Mr.  Ayer  married  Miss  Ellen  Banning,  who  died  a  few  weeks 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Ayer  in  Georgia.  The  children  of  this 
marriage  are  Beatrice  B.,  the  wife  of  Captain  George  A.  Patton, 
Jr.,  U.S.A.,  attached  to  General  Pershing's  staff  in  France,  Kath- 
arine, the  wife  of  Keith  Merrill  of  Minneapolis,  and  Frederick 
Ayer,  Jr.,  of  Boston  and  Ipswich. 

The  striking,  gracious  presence  of  Mr.  Ayer  was  well  known  to 
thousands  of  Bostonians  in  the  city's  business  streets.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany  and   constant  in  his  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the 
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directors.  Even  to  his  latest  years  he  felt  the  greatest  pride  in 
the  achievements  of  the  corporation.  The  "  Boston  Transcript " 
said  iu  a  personal  tribute  to  him  : 

The  same  alertness,  picfcaresqueness,  and  individuality  which 
marked  his  presence  ruled  in  Frederick  Ayer's  mind.  Excep- 
tional application  of  them  quite  as  much  as  exceptional  talents 
was  the  secret  of  his  success.  He  was  a  "  dreamer,"  but  where 
many  merely  dreamed,  he  both  dreamed  and  achieved.  While 
the  real  estate  map  of  Boston  is  dotted  with  his  holdings,  no 
place  was  too  remote  or  primeval  to  enlist  his  sympathy  and 
activity.  Yet,  so  sound  was  his  common  sense  and  so  infallible 
his  shrewdness,  that,  with  interests  scattered  literally  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  California,  requiring^  the  greatest  of  imagination 
and  ingenuity  to  bring  them  to  success,  he  proved  himself 
"  conservative." 

A  rational  life  of  recreation  blended  with  routine,  rather  than 
long  periods  of  grinding  intensiveness  followed  by  long  periods 
of  recuperation,  was  his  philosophy  of  existence.  "  Eternally 
plugging  at  it"  —  yet  to  his  temperament  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  "  plug."  He  had  a  mental  resiliency  that  made  so 
stodgy  an  attitude  impossible.  His  mind  was  as  elastic  as  his 
step.  His  family,  his  horses,  his  flowers,  his  boats,  interested 
him  as  much  as  the  other  things  with  which  the  world  most 
associates  his  name.  Rowing,  swimming,  diving,  while  yet  in  his 
eighties,  was  to  him  merely  normal.  On  his  horse  he  was  a 
familiar  figure  even  up  to  the  end,  his  ninety-sixth  year. 

FRANK  HOPEWELL. 

.  Mr.  Frank  Hopewell,  long  treasurer  of  the  Sanford  Mills, 
and  managing  partner  of  L.  C.  Chase  &  Company  of  Boston,  died 
in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  on  April  25,  1918.  Mr.  Hopewell  was  a  native 
of  Shelbourne  Falls,  Mass.,  and  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 
He  passed  his  boyhood  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  graduating  there 
from  the  Springfield  High  School  and  from  the  Springfield  Colle- 
giate Institute.  His  connection  with  L.  C.  Chase  &  Company 
began  in  1880,  and  seven  years  afterward  he  was  admitted  to 
the  firm,  which  is  selling  agent  for  the  Sanford  Mills,  Troy 
Blanket  Mills,  Holyoke  Plush  Company,  and  Reading  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  Hopewell  in  1887  became  assistant  treasurer  of  the  San- 
ford Mills,  and  in  1896  became  treasurer,  holding  this  position 
until  1915.     He  was  a  director  of  the  Sanford  IVIills,  the  Reading 
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Rubber  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Holyoke  Plush  Com- 
pany, and  also  a  trustee  of  the  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  in  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Hopewell  made  his  home  in  Newton,  Mass.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Brae  Buim  Club  there,  of  the  Belmont  Spring 
Country  Club,  and  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association.  He  was 
accustomed  to  passing  his  summers  at  Wolfboro,  N.H.,  on  Lake 
Winnipesaukee. 

A  younger  brother  of  the  late  John  Hopewell,  Mr.  Frank 
Hopewell  a])plied  himself  incessantly  to  his  business  responsi- 
bilities, and  he  was  a  notably  energetic  and  sagacious  manager 
and  adviser,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  fellow  manu- 
facturers and  merchants.  Mr.  Hopewell  leaves  a  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. Associated  with  him  in  business  were  four  nephews,  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Hopewell,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hopewell,  Mr.  Frederick 
Hopewell,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hopewell  —  the  first  named  having 
succeeded  to  the  treasurership  of  the  Sanford  Mills.  Thus  the 
duties  of  Mr.  John  Hopewell  and  Mr.  Frank  Hopewell  will  be 
ably  carried  on  by  the  second  generation  of  the  family  name. 

JAMES   HENRY   SINGLETON. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  New  England  wool  manufacturers, 
Mr.  James  Henry  Singleton,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Perse- 
verance Worsted  Company  at  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  died  on  Wednes- 
da}',  February  27,  1918,  at  Wallum  Farm,  his  country  home, 
on  the  shores  of  Wallum  Lake,  Burrillville,  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Singleton  had  come  to  Rhode  Island 
from  England  —  he  was  a  native  of  Bradford  and  a  son  of  Robert 
and  Mary  (Scott)  Singleton.  In  his  native  country  he  had  thor- 
oughly mastered  designing  and  other  branches  of  the  wool  manu- 
facture, and  realizing  the  opportunities  offered  here  for  young 
men  of  knowledge  and  ambition,  he  established  the  Perseverance 
Worsted  Company's  business  in  Woonsocket.  Associated  with 
him  at  this  time  was  his  brother,  Mr.  George  F.  S.  Singleton, 
another  manufacturer  who  has  won  notable  success.  For  nearly 
ten  years  the  brothers  together  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Perse- 
verance Worsted  Company  until  Mr.  George  Singleton  went,  in 
1892,  to  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  founded  there  the  Singleton  Wors- 
ted Company.  Mr.  James  Singleton  continued  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  Perseverance  Company,  in  wliich  he  has  had  the 
able  assistance  recently  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  J.  Ernest  Singleton. 
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Mr.  Singleton  took  great  delight  in  Wallum  Farm,  which  he 
had  improved  and  made  very  attractive  and  productive.  He 
passed  there  all  of  the  time  which  could  be  spared  from  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  and  of  the  Woon- 
socket  Business  Men's  Association. 

HENEY   L.   EINSTEIN". 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Einstein,  a  member  of  a  family  long  and 
honorably  identified  with  the  American  wool  manufacture,  died 
at.  his  home  in  New  York  City  on  February  28,  1918,  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year.  Mr.  Einstein  was  a  native  of  Kew  York.  His 
father,  Lewis  Einstein,  Avas  a  successful  wool  manufacturer  of 
the  earlier  generation,  and  the  son  took  up  the  father's  calling. 
When  only  twenty  years  old  Mr.  Henry  Einstein  became  the 
manager  of  the  Raritan  Woolen  Mills,  and  before  he  was  thirty 
he  had  built  the  Bound  Brook  Mills  at  Bound  Brook,  N.J., 
which  he  operated  until  1910,  when  the  property  was  purchased 
by  his  brother,  Mr.  William  Einstein. 

Throughout  his  early  life  Mr.  Henry  Einstein  spared  no  pains 
to  perfect  himself  in  his  vocation  as  a  manvifacturer.  He  was  a 
student  of  chemistry.  He  mastered  the  intricacies  of  textile 
machinery.  He  made  frequent  visits  to  Germany  and  to  Great 
Britain  to  observe  the  manufacturing  industries  there.  In  1889 
he  entered  as  a  special  partner  the  firm  of  Bramhall  &  Company, 
later  George  W.  Bramhall  &  Company,  woolen  merchants  of 
New  York  City,  a  connection  which  he  relinquished  in  1898. 
Mr.  Einstein,  prospering  in  the  wool  manufacture,  had  made 
investments  in  coal  and  iron  properties  in  the  Southern  States. 
Throughout  his  life  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  sagacious 
business  man.  He  was  an  earnest  Republican  and  a  strong  pro- 
tectionist, keenly  alive  to  public  affairs  and  to  the  duties  of  a 
public-spirited  citizen  For  many  years  he  was  the  owner  of  the 
"New  York  Press,"  now  united  with  the  "New  York  Sun." 

Mr.  Einstein  leaves  a  wife  and  three  grandchildren.  His  sur- 
viving brothers  are  Edwin  Einstein,  foi*mer  dock  commissioner 
of  New  York,  and  a  Republican  nominee  for  mayor  there,  David 
L.  Einstein,  Emanuel  Einstein,  and  Charles  Einstein. 
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HENRY  JUSTICE. 

Mr.  Hexry  Justice,  long  a  member  of  the  well-known  wool 
firm  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Company  of  Philadelphia,  died  on 
Friday,  March  1,  1918,  after  a  short  illness  following  an  opera- 
tion. He  was  born  seventy-three  years  ago,  the  son  of  "Warner 
Justice,  of  a  family  of  the  old  Colonial  stock  which  had  long 
been  prominent  in  the  public  life  of  Pennsylvania.  He  we;^nt 
from  school  to  the  employ  of  the  house  of  Justice  &  Bateman, 
wool  merchants,  of  which  his  brother,  William  Justice,  was  a 
member.  After  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  business 
he  was  later  admitted  with  his  brother,  Theodore  Justice,  to 
membership  in  the  firm,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to 
Justice,  Bateman  &  Company.  After  many  years  of  active  busi- 
ness during  which  the  firm  became  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
its  industry  in  the  United  States,  the  house  was  dissolved  in 
1912,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  firm  of  J.  Bateman  & 
Company,  both  Theodore  and  Henry  Justice  retiring.  Mr. 
Henry  Justice,  like  his  brothers,  was  very  highly  regarded  by 
his  fellow-merchants  and  by  wool  manufacturers  because  of  his 
integrity  and  geniality.     He  leaves  a  wife  and  a  daughter. 
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MEETING  THE   ARMY'S   NEEDS. 

WAR   PURCHASING  IN  NEW   YORK —AMERICAN  MILLS  EQUAL 
TO   THE   EMERGENCY. 

Transfer  of  the  woolens  branch  of  the  purchasing  offices  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  from  Washington  to  New  York 
is  very  welcome  to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  engaged  in 
the  furnishing  of  uniform  fabrics  to  the  government.  It  is  a 
notable  step  in  the  direction  of  economy  of  time  and  effort  —  a 
gain  in  business-like  efficiency  long  ago  desired  and  recommended 
by  practical  business  men.  Mr.  Bonties  and  his  assistants  will 
be  kept  informed  by  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  of  all 
the  army  requirements,  and  from  time  to  time  will  receive  their 
specific  instructions  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  goods  to  be 
secured.  But  the  purchasing  authorities  will  now  be  in  imme- 
diate touch  with  the  principal  textile  market,  as  they  should  have 
been  from  the  beginning,  and  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  manufacturers  and  their  representatives  to  lose  a  day  or  sev- 
eral days  in  a  journey  to  Washington  to  gain  the  privilege  of  a 
personal  interview  with  the  buying  agencies  of  the  War 
Department. 

That  the  national  capital  is  singularly  ill-adapted  to  the  prompt 
transaction  of  commercial  business  on  a  large  scale  is  something 
that  did  not  require  the  present  war  to  demonstrate,  but  excessive 
overcrowding  has  made  conditions  there  even  more  difficult  and 
discouraging  than  ever  before.  New  York,  the  principal  center 
of  distribution  of  the  textile  industries,  is  more  accessible  than 
Washington  to  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  country's  wool  manufacturing  is  chiefly  carried 
on.  The  securiiig  of  hotel  accommodatioijs  in  the  metropolis  is 
not  ordinarily  an  essential  task  of  diplomacy  or  strategy.  New 
York  is  every  week  accustomed  to  receive  armies  of  visiting  busi- 
ness men,  and  has  the  resources  to  house  them  —  and,  most 
important  of  all,  New  York  is  the  permanent  home  of  most  of 
the  great  textile  sales  organizations.     From  now  on,  the  mills 
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and  the  government  will  be  in  the  intimate  touch  that  is  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  quick  and  satisfactory  dispatch  of  business. 

This  establishment  of  the  army  purchasing  headquarters  in 
'New  York  is  all  the  more  important  because  of  the  greatly 
increased  amounts  of  fabrics  which  American  mills  must  soon 
be  producing  for  the  regiments  that  are  to  be  hurried  in  rapid 
succession  overseas.  Instead  of  40  per  cent  —  the  average  of 
recent  months  —  fully  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the  machinery  of 
our  wool  manufacturing  industry  will  soon  be  absorbed  in  meet- 
ing the  necessities  of  the  government.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Federal  authorities  that  every  mill,  large  or  small,  capable  of 
making  any  of  the  army  cloths  or  blankets  should  have  a  just 
proportion  of  government  orders.  Some  of  the  larger  organiza- 
tions have  promptly  offered  up  to  80  per  cent  of  their  entire 
equipment.  Of  course  this  will  compel  a  very  general  deferment 
of  civilian  business  for  which  orders  had  already  been  accepted. 
The  government  advises  that  these  orders  be  postponed  in  just 
proportion  so  far  as  possible,  rather  than  cancelled  outright.  It 
is  the  official  belief  in  Washington  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  the  bulk  of  the  army  orders  will  have  been  completed, 
and  the  height  of  the  emergency  passed,  so  that  the  mills  in  gen- 
eral will  be  enabled  again  to  increase  their  production  of  civilian 
fabrics.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  the  belief  of  the 
government  —  it  is  not  an  absolute,  binding  assurance.  No  man 
living  is  in  a  position  to  give  any  such  assurance,  because  no  man 
can  know  what  the  exact  military  situation  in  Europe  will  be 
next  August  or  September. 

One  thing  that  is  already  certain  is  that  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  are  meeting  the  emergency  like  men  and  like 
Americans.  They  are  setting  aside  profitable  civilian  contracts 
for  contracts  far  less  profitable  in  the  service  of  the  government. 
Fortunate  is  it  for  the  nation  that  in  the  years  of  peace  before 
the  war  there  was  gradually  developed  in  the  United  States  a 
wool  manufacturing  equipment  capable  of  supplying  all  of  the 
needs  of  the  American  people.  For  a  long  time  before  1914 
there  were  enough  cards,  combs,  spindles,  and  looms  here  to  pro- 
duce every  pound  of  yarn  or  yard  of  cloth  required  to  complete 
the  woolen  clothing  of  our  entire  population.  There  was  no 
need  whatever  of  imports  of  any  products  of  this  industry, 
except  to  gratify  the  whims  of  those  persons  who  imagined  that 
they   required  "  something  foreign  "    or  "  something  different." 
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When  goods  were  brought  into  this  country,  they  simply  meant 
the  displacing  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  American  yardage 
and  the  idleness  of  a  certain  amount  of  American  machinery. 

Now  the  country  is  going  to  receive  the  reward  of  an  almost 
unbroken  half-century  of  careful  fostering  of  American  industrial 
enterprise,  in  the  manifested  ability  of  our  one  thousand  Ameri- 
can woolen  mills  to  furnish  the  materials  for  the  clothing  of  huge 
armies  of  some  millions  of  men.  Nowhere  else  could  these 
imperative  needs  be  met  than  from  our  own  establishments. 
Most  of  the  woolen,  mills  of  France  are  wrecked  or  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.  British  manufacturers  had  their 
hands  full  in  filling  the  requirements  of  their  own  forces  and  of 
the  armies  of  their  Continental  Allies.  While  the  United  States, 
to  our  humiliation,  is  dependent  upon  hard-pressed  France  for  its 
artillery  and  its  aeroplanes,  the  country  does  not  have  to  send  its 
soldiers  overseas  in  borrowed  uniforms.  For  this,  at  least,  the 
nation  may  be  thankful. 


TEXTILE  WAGE   ADVANCES. 
A  NOTABLE  RECORD  DUE  CHIEFLY  TO  THE  WAR  ACTIVITIES. 

For  the  third  time  within  a  year  a  voluntary  increase  of  10 
per  cent  in  wages  was  given  in  March  last  to  the  textile  opera- 
tives of  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Since  1912 
there  have  been  many  such  increases,  the  aggregate  of  all 
advances  being  not  far  from  90  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  for 
every  dollar  received  six  years  ago  by  labor  in  a  large  textile 
community  like  Lawrence,  $1.90  is  now  being  paid  for  the  same 
kind  and  amount  of  work.  Textile  wages  in  the  busiest  manu- 
facturing centers  of  America  have  practically  doubled.  There 
has  been  no  equal  rate  of  increase  in  any  other  important  line  of 
industry,  except  in  the  actual  production  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, where  abnormal  pay  has  been  necessary  to  cover  exceptional 
risk,  or  to  draw  the  requisite  number  of  workers  to  a  suddenly 
and  vastly  expanded  undertaking. 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  this  notable  addition  to  the  earn- 
ings of  textile  employees  has  had  very  slight  effect,  if  indeed  it 
has  had  any  effect  at  all,  in  enlarging  the  volume  of  production, 
the  rate  of  which  in  textile  mills  is  chiefly  governed  by  the  speed 
of  automatic  machinery,  which  cannot  be  materially  quickened 
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without  undue  strain  upon  the  workers  or  impairment  of  the 
quality  of  fabrics.  Therefore,  what  these  successive  wage 
increases  up  to  a  maximum  of  90  per  cent  actually  signify  is  that 
American  manufacturers  are  paying  substantially  twice  as  much 
to  their  employees  for  spinning  every  pound  of  yarn  or  weaving 
every  yard  of  cloth  as  they  were  paying  six  years  ago. 

This  is  a  hard  fact  which  will  have  to  be  noted  and  allowed 
for  in  any  discussion  of  the  rising  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Yet  there  is  no  regret  among  textile  manufacturers  in  general  at 
these  wage  advances  —  for  manufacturers  on  the  average  are 
quite  as  generous  of  heart  as  those  who  have  never  conducted 
business  or  employed  labor,  and  are  willing  and  eager  that  their 
workers  should  enjoy  the  most  liberal  earnings  that  conditions 
will  permit  and  the  market  will  stand.  It  has  often  been  a 
matter  of  reproach  that  the  textile  arts  were  among  the  rela- 
tively low-wage  industries  —  a  circumstance  due  in  part  to  the 
character  of  the  employment  which  permits  the  participation  of 
women  as  well  as  of  men,  and  of  youths  as  well  as  adults,  and 
in  part  to  the  particularly  severe  competition  which  has  tradi- 
tionally confronted  the  textile  industries  from  the  older  estab- 
lishments and  the  exceedingly  low-paid  labor  of  foreign  lands. 

All  these  recent  wage  increases,  accompanied  since  1912  by  a 
general  shortening  of  hours,  have  served  to  make  the  textile 
mills  of  this  country  very  much  more  desirable  places  of  employ- 
ment —  as  have  the  remarkable  improvements  in  lighting,  venti- 
lating, and  general  sanitation.  American  girls  in  shops  and 
stores  have  habitually  been  inclined  to  look  down  on  foreign-born 
girls  in  mills  and  factories  —  but  in  the  chief  industrial  States 
these  textile  wage  increases  have  now  lifted  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  latter  class  considerably  above  those  of  the 
former.  The  girl  who  produces  receives  more  for  her  week's 
activities  than  the  girl  who  sells.  This  may  eventually  lead  to 
some  interesting  racial  readjustments. 

In  the  "  good  old  days,"  when  the  workers  in  Northern  textile 
mills  were  all  English-speaking  and  chiefly  natives,  working 
hours  were  12,  on  the  average.  The  customary  pay  of  a  full 
grown  man  was  one  dollar  a  day,  of  a  woman,  50  cents  ;  of  a 
boy  or  girl,  25  cents.  These  were  the  earnings  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Revolutionary  stock  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Now,  when  the  textile  mills  of 
this  country,  at  least  on  this  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line, 
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contain  chiefly  the  peoples  of  the  most  recent  immigration, 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  generally  have  attained 
standards  of  which  nobody  dreamed  in  the  years  when  the 
Know  Nothing  party  contended  that  the  influx  of  foreign  folk 
would  inevitably  mean  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  American 
workingmen,  and  Calhoun  and  the  Bourbons  proclaimed  that  the 
smoke  of  factory  chimneys  was  veritable  poison  to  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  economic  health  of  the  republic. 

No  discussion  of  wage  advances  since  1912  would  be  just  and 
complete  without  a  plain  recording  of  the  fact  that  all  recent 
increases  have  been  due  directly  to  the  great  war  and  its  tremen- 
dous influence  in  expanding  home  production  and  reducing  unfair 
external  competition.  The  years  1913  and  1914 — until  the 
war  came  on  —  were  a  period  when  employers  and  employees 
were  fortunate  if  they  avoided  reductions  of  business  and  wages 
instead  of  enjoying  increases.  Actual  effects  of  the  ill-starred 
tariff -for- revenue-only  experiment,  known  as  the  Simmons-Under- 
wood law,  have  been  very  definitely  recorded  in  previous  quar- 
terly Bulletins,  and  are  well  summarized  by  Mr.  McPherson  in 
his  article  in  this  present  number.  Every  intelligent  man  of 
business,  every  intelligent  wage-earner,  knows  that  the  war  has 
suspended  the  operation  of  that  disastrous  economic  expedient. — 
to  the  equal  relief  of  its  friends  and  of  its  opponents. 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY   IN   THE   EARLY   DAYS. 

OLD   MASSACHUSETTS   MOST  SOLICITOUS   FOR  THE 
FOUNDATIONS   OF   WOOL   MANUFACTURE. 

More  sheep  on  New  England  hillsides  is  a  theme  for  lively 
consideration  by  manufacturers,  legislators,  and  people  in  this 
year  1918.  How  many  know  that  almost  three  hundred  years 
ago  this  same  theme  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  residents 
of  Massachusetts  ?  Very  soon  after  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  Puritans  to  Plymouth,  Salem,  and  Boston,  the  wool 
manufacture  took  root  in  the  Bay  Colony.  There  had  settled  in 
.1638,  in  the  village  of  Rowley,  north  of  Boston,  near  the  Merri- 
mac,  a  group  of  Yorkshire  people,  non-conformists,  led  by  their 
minister,  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers.  In  their  own  country  these 
Yorkshire  folk  had  been  trained  to  the  wool  manufacture,  and 
they  brought  with  them  from  England  the  gearing  for  the  fulling 
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mill  which  was  built  by  John  Pearson  in  1643  at  the  head  of 
tidewater  on  Mill  River  —  as  late  as  1809  this  pioneer  fulling 
mill  was  still  in  existence.  A  second  mill  was  built  in  Water- 
town  in  1662  by  Thomas  Leveran,  a  cloth-maker  from  Dedham, 
England.  Others  followed  at  Andover,  at  Ipswich,  at  Salem,  and 
Barnstable  —  as  the  colony  saw  that  there  was  safety  and 
advantage  in  the  production  of  woolen  cloth  at  home. 

Two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  fulling  mill  at 
Rowley,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  zealous  to  procure 
sufficient  material  for  the  industry,  ordered  thus  : 

Forasmuch  as  woolen  cloth  is  so  useful  a  commodity,  &c.,  by 
reason  of  the  cold  winters,  and  being  at  present  scarce  and  deare, 
and  likely  soon  to  be  so  in  parts  whence  we  can  expect  to  get  it, 
by  reason  of  the  wars  in  Europe  destroying  the  flocks  of  sheepe^ 
and  killing  and  hindering  the  trade  of  those  whose  skill  and  labor 
tend  to  that  end,  and  as  for  want  of  woolen  cloth  many  poor 
people  have  suffered  cold  and  hardship  and  impaired  their  health, 
and  some  liazarded  their  lives,  and  those  who  had  provided  their 
families  with  cotton  cloth  (not  being  able  to  get  the  other)  have 
by  that  means  had  some  of  their  children  much  scorched  by  fire, 
yea,  divers  burnt  to  death  ;  this  Court,  therefore  (taking  into 
consideration  our  present  condition  in  that  particular,  as  also 
having  an  eye  to  the  good  of  posterity,  knowing  how  useful  and 
necessary  woolen  cloths  and  stuffs  would  be  for  our  more  com- 
fortable cloathing  and  how  profitable  a  merchandize  it  is  like  to 
be  to  transport  to  other  parts ;  )  doth  hereby  desire  all  towns  in 
general,  and  every  one  in  particular  within  the  jurisdiction, 
seriously  to  weigh  the  premises,  and  accordingly,  that  you  will 
endeavour  the  preservation  and  increase  of  such  sheepe  as  they 
have  already,  as  also  to  procure  more  with  all  convenient  speed 
into  the  several  towns  by  all  such  lawful  ways  and  means  as 
God  shall  put  into  their  hands,  and  for  the  better  effecting 
thereof,  we  thinke  meet  it  be  appointed  to  each  several  town, 
being  assembled  together  to  know  who  will  buy  ewe  sheepe  at  the 
rate  of  40s.  apiece,  under  three  year  ould,  &c. ;  and  appoint  one 
in  each  town  to  take  the  names  and  return  them  by  the  7th  next 
month  to  Mayor  Gibson,  his  house  in  Boston,  and  further  it  is 
desired  that  those  having  friends  in  England  desiring  to  come, 
would  write  them  to  bring  as  many  sheepe  as  convenient,  with 
them,  which  being  carefully  endeavoured,  we  leave  the  successe 
to  God. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1648,  the  General  Court  made  further 
orders  for  the  pasturing  of  sheep  upon  the  commons  and  for  the 
bounties  for  the  killing  of  wolves  which  spread  havoc  among  the 
flocks  of  the  farmers.     In  return  for  every  wolf  killed  during 
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the  next  four  years  the  General  Court  promised  30s.  to  an  Eng- 
lishman and  20s.  to  an  Indian  —  and  these  bounties  continued  to 
be  given  for  many  years  thereafter — just  as  they  are  now  in 
Texas  and  far  Western  States. 

So  intent  was  early  Massachusetts  on  the  increase  of  its 
sheep  that  the  export  of  these  useful  quadrupeds  was  forbidden. 
Nor  could  any  sheep  under  two  years  of  age  be  killed  for  food 
save  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner's  family.  Still  another  step 
was  taken  in  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool  —  for  Nan- 
tucket farmers  had  sent  some  wool  to  France  for  manufacture. 
Generation  after  generation  sheep  roamed  the  pastures  of  Nan- 
tucket Island  in  considerable  numbers,  favored  by  the  milder 
climate  and  securely  sheltered  from  the  ravages  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  mainland. 

When  in  the  years  after  the  Revolution  the  first  fairly  complete 
woolen  mills  were  started  as  experiments  in  Massachusetts,  there 
was  an  abundance  of  raw  wool  available  right  at  home  within 
the  borders  of  the  State.  Wolves  had  vanished  and  vagrant, 
worthless  dogs  had  not  yet  come  in  to  emulate  their  ruthlessness. 
Annals  of  the  General  Court  show  clearly  how  solicitous  our 
ancestors  were  for  sheep  husbandry  and  wool  manufacturing. 
They  had  their  fleets  of  ships.  They  were  constantly  in  trade 
with  Europe.  But  they  recognized  that  there  was  something 
more  than  "  cheapness  "  and  that  there  were  certain  industries 
essential  to  their  security  and  independence.  So  far  as  repres- 
sive old-country  laws  and  practices  allowed,  these  early  Ameri- 
cans were  insistent  and  consistent  protectionists. 


THE  BRADFORD  WOOL  TRADE. 

A   YEAR    OF    SEVERE    TRIAL    UNDER    THE    RESTRICTIONS 
OF    THE    BRITISH    GOVERNMENT. 

(From  the  "  Yorkshire  Observer'' s^'  Annual  Revieiv  for  1917.) 

The  wise  man  profits  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  at  this 
time  when  the  American  government  is  following  so  closely  in 
the  steps  of  Great  Britain  in  controlling  the  industries  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  when  the  wool  trade  of  the  United 
States  has  just  come  under  government  regulation,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  manufacturing  interests  will  likewise  be  taken 
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over,  it  certainly  must  be  of  much  value  to  those  engaged  in  the 
several  branches  of  the  wool  industry  to  have  before  them  a 
careful  account  of  what  has  happened  during  the  year  to  their 
great  rivals  in  the  trade  on  the  other  side.  For  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  them  with  the  progress  of  government  action  so 
far,  over  there,  and  its  results,  very  full  extracts  are  here  given 
from  the  "  Yorkshire  Observer's  "  valuable  Keview  of  the  year 
1917.  Its  story  of  the  requirements  of  the  government,  the 
means  employed  to  establish  government  control  with  the  con- 
sequent hampering  of  trade ;  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
established  system  of  wool  auctions,  a  system  carefully  developed 
during  long  years  of  experience ;  the  throwing  out  of  business 
of  many  old  established  concerns,  and  the  setting  up  of  new 
methods  of  transacting  business,  furnish  an  interesting  and 
instructive  story.  It  is  one  which  dealers  and  manufacturers  in 
this  country  may  well  carefully  consider,  for,  although  conditions 
are  not  identical  in  the  two  countries,  like  expedients  are  liable 
to  produce  similar  results. 

To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  English  trade  is  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  present  arrangements,  but  accepts  them  with  as  good  a 
grace  as  possible  as  being  some  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
necessity  of  using  every  effort  and  every  means  to  aid  the 
authorities  in  the  present  desperate  struggle.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  also  apparent  that  when  the  war  is  won  a  strenuous  effort 
will  be  made  to  revert  as  soon  as  possible  to  former  conditions. 

The  "  Observer  "  says  : 

The  central  fact  that  emerges  from  the  confusion  of  the  past 
twelve  months  is  that  State  control  has  been  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  practically  every  section  of  the  wool  textile  trade,  which 
is  now  so  fettered  that  there  is  no  freedom  of  action  for  any  one. 
If  it  could  be  said  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  good  in  itself  or 
that  it  benefits  the  nation  as  a  whole  there  would  be  little  cause 
for  complaint,  but  no  such  claim  can  be  made  for  a  system  of 
control  which  stifles  enterprise  and  brings  business  practically  to 
a  standstill.  Eighteen  months  have  elapsed  since  the  govern- 
ment made  their  first  dramatic  move  towards  obtaining  control 
of  the  trade,  and  in  that  comparatively  brief  period  all  engaged 
in  the  industry  have  passed  through  such  bewildering  experi- 
ences that  few,  if  any,  are  able  to  say  what  their  exact  position  is 
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to-day.  The  year  opened  under  anything  but  auspicious  condi- 
tions, and  it  closes  with  traders  in  suspense  as  to  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  immediate  future,  and  the  whole  industry  in 
such  a  state  of  uncertainty  that  it  is  impossible  to  transact  busi- 
ness in  the  ordinary  way. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  government's  arrangements  for 
handling  the  Australasian  clips,  which  had  been  purchased  toward 
the  end  of  1916,  were  still  incomplete,  and  much  valuable  time 
was  wasted  in  an  attempt  to  evolve  a  new  system  of  distribution. 
Early  in  January  it  was  announced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
that  a  strong  Advisory  Panel  had  been  appointed  "  to  advise  as 
to  the  various  problems  arising  out  of  the  purchase  and  distribu- 
tion "  of  colonial  wools,  but  several  weeks  had  then  been  wasted. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  trade  that  the  action  of  the  government 
in  appointing  an  Advisory  Panel  was  taken  as  a  good  omen,  and 
the  belief  was  widespread  that  something  tangible  would  result 
from  the  calling  in  of  practical  men  in  whom  every  one  had  con- 
fidence. The  panel  consisted  of  eleven  eminent  members  of  the 
trade,  and,  in  addition,  six  practical  men  were  appointed  to  assist 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Willey  (controller  of  wool  supplies)  in  the 
administrative  work  involved  in  the  handling  of  the  clips.  Por 
a  brief  period  traders  re'sted  content  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
things  would  improve  under  the  guidance  of  men  so  well  fitted 
in  every  respect  to  make  the  government's  scheme  a  success,  it 
being  assumed  that  the  authorities  would  take  full  advantage  of 
their  expert  knowledge,  but  they  were  not  long  in  realizing  that 
their  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  great  problem  in  the  early  days  of  the  scheme  was  to  find 
some  adequate  means  of  distribution,  and  the  trade  naturally 
claimed  that  the  existing  organization  in  connection  with  the 
great  London  sales  supplied  ready  at  hand  an  ideal  system  which 
could  not  be  improved  upon.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce 
the  authorities  to  make  use  of  the  usual  channels  of  distribution, 
but  although  some  pretence  was  made  of  meeting  the  wishes  of 
the  trade  in  this  matter,  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  substitute  a 
distribution  scheme  which  would  give  the  government  absolute 
control.  The  first  series  of  sales  opened  in  London  on  January  4, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  consisted  of  wools  originally 
listed  for  the  December  series,  but  carried  forward  pending  the 
decision  of  the  government  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  first  arrivals 
of  the  new  Australian  clip.     The  delays  and  uncertainty,  how- 
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ever,  had  left  many  manufacturers  seriously  short  of  raw  mate- 
rial, and  at  the  outset  there  were  keen  competition  and  high  prices 
for  certain  grades.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
the  better  greasy  combing  merinos,  for  which  prices  ranging 
from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  lid.  were  paid  in  many  instances.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  series  a  more  cautious  tone  developed,  and  prices 
receded  5  to  10  per  cent  from  the  extreme  opening  rates.  There 
were  daily  withdrawals  of  some  of  the  best  merinos  for  govern- 
ment contractors,  and  most  of  the  small  offerings  of  New  Zea- 
land new  clip  crossbreds  were  also  taken  out  of  the  catalogues. 
Limited  supplies  were  the  controlling  feature  of  the  second 
series,  February-March,  with  the  result  that  values  throughout 
were  strong.  A  substantial  proportion  of  the  offerings  consisted 
of  government-owned  wools,  and  five  separate  days  were  allotted 
to  these  wools.  Before  each  day's  sales  portions  of  the  govern- 
ment-owned wool  were  withdrawn,  and  on  the  days  not  allotted  to 
government  wool  practically  the  whole  of  crossbred  scoureds  and 
slipes  were  withdrawn.  The  series  opened  with  a  decided 
recovery  from  the  decline  which  had  marked  the  close  of  the 
first  series,  and  the  tendency  continued  in  the  upward  direction. 
Somewhat  similar  conditions  prevailed  at  the  third  series  in 
March,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  of  the  London  sales. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  another  series  in  May,  but  follow- 
ing upon  an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  wool,  tops,  and  noils, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed.  In  this  way  the  authorities 
achieved  what  they  probably  had  in  view  from  the  start — the 
scrapping  of  the  wonderful  organization  which  had  been  brought 
to  a  Idgh  state  of  perfection  by  private  enterprise.  In  its  place 
there  was  substituted  an  intricate  system  of  distribution  of 
supplies  at  fixed  prices.  By  many  the  abandonment  of  the 
London  sales  system  of  distribution  was  regarded  as  a  grave 
blunder,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one  of  the  first  things  the 
trade  will  insist  upon  after  the  war  is  the  restoration  of  the  pre- 
war channels  and  methods  of  distribution. 

FIXED    ISSUE    PRICES. 

It  was  in  January  that  the  director  of  army  contracts  took  the 
course  of  fixing  the  prices  of  tops  made  from  government-owned 
wool  for  purposes  other  than  manufacture  for  government  con- 
tracts. It  was  announced  that  these  maximum  prices  would  be 
maintained  without   increase  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
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months.  In  February  an  order  was  made  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
scoured  and  slipe  Australasian  crossbred  wool,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  announced  that  the  department  would  purchase  cross- 
bred tops  at  the  published  schedule  of  prices  for  the  civil  trade. 
This  step  was  taken  in  order  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
department  in  regard  to  supplies  for  military  purposes,  and  it 
was  hinted  that  if  tops  were  not  offered  freely  other  and  more 
drastic  action  would  be  taken.  In  March  the  authorities  decided 
to  take  possession  of  all  greasy  crossbred  Australasian  wool  in 
stock  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  the  end  of  the  mouth  an 
order  was  issued  making  it  compulsory  upon  holders  of  merino 
noils,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  held  stocks  for  manufac- 
ture in  this  country,  to  offer  them  to  the  government  The 
climax,  however,  came  in  April,  when  an  Army  Council  order 
was  made  prohibiting  the  sale  of  wool,  tops,  or  noils.  It  was 
explained  that  this  restriction  was  a  temporary  measure  to  enable 
the  department  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  wool  supplies 
and  their  distribution  in  the  light  of  the  census  of  stocks  which 
was  then  being  taken.  Subsequently  all  stocks  of  crossbred  tops 
were  taken  over  by  the  department,  and  it  was  decided  that  all 
merino  tops  must  be  offered  to  the  department.  In  cases  where 
they  were  not  required  by  the  authorities  it  was  arranged  that 
they  could  be  sold  privately  at  the  fixed  prices.  These  restric- 
tions had  the  effect  of  giving  the  government  a  monopoly  of 
wool  and  tops,  and  as  the  various  orders  came  into  operation 
topmakers  passed  completely  under  government  control,  work- 
ing for  the  government  on  commission. 

In  June  an  Army  Council  order  was  issued  fixing  the  prices  of 
privately-owned  tops.  The  order  published  in  January  referred 
to  "  tops  produced  from  wool  owned  by  the  department  for  pur- 
poses other  than  manufacture  for  government  contracts,"  but  the 
subsequent  order  embraced  all  tops  —  i.e.,  whether  produced  from 
wool  owned  by  the  government  or  from  privately-owned  wool. 
The  fact  that  these  prices  were  fixed  without  regard  to  the 
original  cost  of  the  raw  material  gave  rise  to  strong  resentment, 
and  this  action  of  the  department  is  still  remembered  and  quoted 
as  illustrative  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  officials  dealt 
with  the  trade. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  department  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  revise  the  fixed  issue  prices  of  wool  and  tops,  and  in 
October  a  new  scale  was  published  to  take  effect  from  Decern- 
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ber  1  and  to  remain  in  force  for  four  months.  Originally,  one  of 
the  main  reasons  given  for  the  fixing  of  prices  was  to  encourage 
spinners  and  nianufacturers  to  develop  the  export  trade,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  with  top  prices  fixed  for  a  period  of  six 
months  users  could  operate  with  freedom  and  without  fear  of 
any  drastic  fluctuations  in  values.  When  the  revised  schedule 
was  published,  however,  the  department  was  unable  to  guarantee 
the  prices  for  more  than  four  months,  so  that  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  from  the  users'  point  of  view  was  lost.  This  action 
has  been  severely  criticised  in  many  quarters,  and  strong  objec- 
tion has  been  taken  to  the  department  advancing  prices  on 
such  a  wholesale  scale  as  that  adopted.  For  the  purposes  of 
comparison  the  two  scales  of  issue  prices  are  given  below : 


Quality 
tops. 
36's 
40's 
44's 
44's 
46's 
48's 
50's 
5G's 
o8's 
60's 
60's 
64's 
64'8 
70'8 
70'8 
80'8 


prepared 


Original  Schedule. 

Prices, 
d. 

30 

31 

32 

carded 33 

"       t  34 

36 

42 

52 

o6 

64 

m 

68 

69 

69 

70 


Fixed  Issue  Prices  of  Tops. 

I  Revised  Schedule. 

Dec,  1917,  to  March,  1918. 

Quality  Prices 

tops.  d. 

36's  prepared 33 

4o's         "         34 

44's         "         36 

44's  carded 37 


super 


warp. 


warp. 


46's 
48's 
50's 
56'8 
58's 
60'8 


39 
42 
48 
55 
62 
69 


60's  super 70 

64's    72 

64's  warp    74 

70's    74 

70"s  warp    77 

80's    80 


While  it  has  always  been  recognized  that  a  certain  amount  of 
control  is  necessary  under  the  unique  conditions  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  war,  traders  have  repeatedly  warned  the 
government  that  the  methods  adopted  have  not  been  calculated 
to  give  the  best  results.  In  reviewing  the  momentous  events  of 
the  past  twelve  months  and  bearing  in  mind  the  critical  position 
which  now  exists,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  had  the 
department  shown  more  willingness  to  act  upon  the  advice  of 
practical  men  from  the  start  a  great  deal  of  hardship  would  have 
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been  avoided  and  the  State  itself  would  have  got  better  service. 
Instead  of  consulting  the  trade,  however,  the  authorities  endeav- 
ored to  carry  into  effect  a  scheme  with  which  no  self-respecting 
business  man  would  care  to  associate  himself,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  confusion  was  created  where  order  should  have  pre- 
vailed. Concessions,  some  trivial  and  some  important,  have  been 
gained  as  a  result  of  constant  agitation,  and  it  is  indicative  of 
the  attitude  of  the  officials  towards  the  trade  that  in  every  case 
considerable  effort  has  been  necessary  on  the  part  of  traders 
before  the  authorities  would  give  way.  This  is  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Commercial  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  State  control  of  trade,  mention  being  made  of  the 
grudging  manner  in  which  advisory  committees  have  been 
appointed.  Included  in  the  appendices  to  the  same  valuable 
report  there  is  a  supplementary  memorandum  in  which  the  main 
defects  of  the  government's  scheme  of  control  as  applied  to  the 
wool  textile  trade  are  succinctly  set  forth.  One  of  the  most 
glaring  cases  of  injustice  is  the  way  in  which  the  authorities 
have  dealt  with  the  merchants,  ma,ny  of  whom  have  been  prac- 
tically forced  out  of  business  on  account  of  the  government 
refusing  to  recognize  them  as  an  essential  section  of  the  trade 
organization.  This  is  referred  to  in  the  memorandum  in  the 
following  pregnant  passage  : 

The  trade  accepts  Mr.  Foster's  repeated  disclaimers  of  any 
intention  to  promote  the  permanent  establishment  of  government 
wool  trading.  But  in  more  than  one  government  department 
permanent  officials  seem  to  be  using  war  emergencies  for  pro- 
moting Socialist  trading  schemes.  The  merchant,  however  hon- 
est, competent,  and  useful,  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  dispensable 
parasite.  Although,  after  being  threatened  with  extinction,  the 
business  of  dealing  in  woolen  waste  and  noils  has  at  last  been 
recognized  as  legitimate,  the  older  business  of  the  wool  merchant 
has  been  extinguished  without  compensation  by  the  government's 
monopoly  of  the  wool  trade.  Scores  of  firms  of  high  repute, 
whose  businesses  in  the  past  have  been  of  real  value  to  the 
community,  are  thrown  out  of  business  and  being  ruined.  At 
the  same  time  the  government  is  piling  up  artificial  profits  by 
extorting  monopoly  prices  from  its  customers,  the  British  public. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEES. 

The  setting  up  of  an  Advisory  Panel  for  the  wool  textile  trade 
is  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  the  government  have  "  grudg- 
ingly conceded"  representation  of  trade  interests.     This  -'con- 
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cession  "  was  granted  only  after  strong  representations  had  been 
made  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster  (Financial  Secretary  to  the  War 
Office),  and  even  then  it  proved  to  be  merely  a  sop  to  disarm 
criticism.  The  panel  was  never  called  together,  and  the  mem- 
bers soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  advice  carried  little 
weight  with  the  authorities  whom  they  were  supposed  to  advise. 
The  anomalous  position  in  which  they  were  placed  was,  of  course, 
quite  intolerable,  but  although  they  could  not  exercise  the  func- 
tions for  which,  presumably,  they  had  been  appointed,  they  could 
and  did  refuse  to  accept  responsibility  for  a  scheme  in  which  they 
had  no  voice.  A  dignified  and  emphatic  protest  was  addressed 
to  the  government,  and  the  latter  responded  by  disbanding  the 
panel. 

The  manner  in  which  the  authorities  dealt  with  the  panel  gave 
rise  to  very  strong  feeling  in  the  trade,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it 
had  one  good  effect  in  that  it  caused  traders  to  realize  that  their 
only  hope  of  redress  lay  in  combined  action.  Early  in  the  year 
it  had  been  decided  at  a  largely  attended  conference  in  Bradford 
to  form  a  central  authority  to  represent  all  branches  of  the  wool 
textile  trade,  and  in  March  the  influential  organization  now 
known  as  the  Wool  Textile  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  formally  constituted  under  most  auspicious  conditions.  Sir 
William  Priestley,  M.P.,  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  association,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  became 
the  recognized  mouthpiece  of  the  trade.  When  the  Advisory 
Panel  disappeared  the  spirit  of  vmrest  in  the  trade  was  brought 
to  a  head,  and  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office 
"  to  discuss  matters  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Wool  Section  of  the  War  Office."  The  deputation  included  sev- 
eral members  of  Parliament,  representatives  of  eleven  chambers 
of  commerce,  federations,  and  firms  not  directly  connected  with 
any  local  organization.  As  a  result  of  the  conference  Mr.  H.  W. 
Forster  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  set  up  "  a  general 
advisory  committee  of  the  trade  to  assist  the  department,"  but 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  emphasize  that  the  general  policy  to 
be  adopted  would  be  laid  down  by  the  department,  and  he  added 
"  that  any  one  not  prepared  to  accept  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment and  loyally  carry  out  that  policy  would  not  be  required  on 
such  committee."  Ultimately  the  Central  Wool  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  brought  into  being,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
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the  War  Office  and  other  government  departments,  employers, 
and  employees.  Traders  were  again  lulled  into  a  feeling  of 
security,  but  the  inevitable  awakening  came  in  due  course. 
Unlike  its  prototype,  the  Advisory  Panel,  the  Central  Wool 
Advisory  Committee  was  called  together  from  time  to  time  to 
discuss  matters  relating  to  the  control  of  the  industry,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  its  chief  function  was  to  agree  to  the 
proposals  placed  before  it  by  the  department  and  to  accept  the 
responsibility.  Within  a  very  short  time  the  members  of 
the  trade  were  again  in  revolt  against  the  methods  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  another  big  effort  was  made  to  place  matters  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing. 

ILL-FATED    PRIORITy    SCHEME. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  members  of  the  Central  Wool 
Advisory  Committee  did  their  best  under  very  difficult  conditions, 
but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  they  ever  had  a  free  hand  in 
guiding  the  destinies  of  the  trade  under  the  control  scheme. 
One  of  the  first  things  which  they  were  called  upon  to  do  was 
to  evolve  a  system  of  rationing  in  accordance  with  the  priority 
scheme,  which,  to  quote  from  an  official  report,  had  already  been 
"  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  War  Office  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  the  committee  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  appointed 
by  the  Army  Council."  The  Central  Wool  Advisory  Committee 
decided  in  April  that  it  was  necessary  to  accumulate  a  consider- 
able reserve  of  wool,  and  in  order  to  achieve  this  object  and  to 
maintain  the  export  trade  so  far  as  possible  drastic  curtailment 
of  production  for  home  consumption  was  considered  to  be  essen- 
tial. The  ostensible  object  of  the  priority  scheme,  therefore, 
was  to  give  precedence  to  government  work,  to  accumulate  a 
large  reserve  of  wool,  and  to  encourage  the  export  trade  at  the 
expense  of  the  home  civilian  trade.  In  actual  practice  it  was 
found  almost  impossible  to  differentiate  between  the  export  and 
the  home  trades,  and  the  scheme,  ill-considered  as  it  was  and  full 
of  pitfalls,  was  doomed  to  failure  fron\  the  start. 

In  May  the  Central  Wool  Advisory  Committee  approved  of 
certain  recommendations  made  by  the  Joint  Priority  Committee 
"  as  to  the  limitation  of  consumption  of  wool,  tops,  and  yarn  in 
the  hands  of  spinners  and  manufacturers  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting a  more  serious  shortage  later  in  the  year."     This  was 
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followed  by  the  publication  of  an  Army  Council  order  reducing 
the  working  liours  from  fifty-five  and  one-half  to  forty-five  per 
week.  At  a  conference  convened  by  Alderman  Abram  Peel  (the 
then  Lord  Mayor  of  Bradford)  it  was  decided  to  give  effect  to 
the  order  by  observing  INIonday  as  a  holiday  and  to  close  half  an 
hour  earlier  on  Saturday.  These  restrictions  remained  in  force 
till  the  end  of  August,  when  certain  relaxations  were  made,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  introduce  a  working  week  of  fifty  hours, 
instead  of  forty-five  hours.  The  Army  Council  order  of  May,  in 
addition  to  limiting  the  consumption  of  wool  by  reducing  the 
hours  of  work,  gave  power  to  the  priority  committees  to  lay 
down  the  conditions  under  which  crossbred  wool  or  tops  might 
be  used  at  all  after  June  11,  and  merino  wool  or  tops  after 
July  2. 

Meanwhile  efforts  were  being  made  to  ration  supplies  to  tlie 
trade  for  the  three  months  June-August,  but  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  constantly  arose  it  was  found  impossible  to  make 
the  allocations  in  time.  It  was  decided  to  issue  temporary  per- 
mits to  users  of  crossbreds  to  enable  them  to  consume  from 
stock  and  so  avoid  stopping  machinery  until  such  time  as  the 
applications  for  Class  "B"  key-certificates  could  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Priority  Committee.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
confusion  in  the  trade  about  this  time,  and  matters  were  made 
still  more  complicated  by  the  delay  in  making  the  allocations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  final  allocations  were  not  made  until 
near  the  end  of  June,  and  then,  when  spinners  received  their  key- 
certificates,  it  was  found  that  in  many  cases  firms  had  already 
used  in  the  first  month  practically  the  whole  of  the  quantity 
which  was  supposed  to  last  for  three  months.  The  first  attempt 
at  rationing  must  be  written  down  a  failure.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  allocations  were  insufficient  additional  allowances  had  to 
be  made,  and  machinery  was  kept  employed,  though  at  a  cost  of 
much  worry  and  annoyance  to  the  owners.  The  bungling  in  con- 
nection with  the  priority  scheme,  however,  served  to  fan  the 
smouldering  discontent  into  flame,  and  at  a  representative  meet- 
ing of  West  Riding  spinners,  held  in  Bradford  in  July,  a  strong 
protest  was  made  against  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
authorities  dealt  with  the  trade.  The  spinners  asked  for  the 
abolition  of  the  priority  scheme,  that  reliable  statistics  should 
be  produced  to  show  the  real  position  in  regard  to  supplies,  and 
that  control  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  practical  men. 
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THE    BOARD    OF    CONTROL. 

By  this  time  the  situation  had  become  so  acute  that  the 
authorities  could  no  longer  ignore  it,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster 
decided  to  face  tlie  critics  of  his  department  and  discuss  with 
them  the  points  at  issue.  The  meeting,  which  was  held  in  Brad- 
ford, was  a  memorable  one,  and  it  was  destined  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  Mr.  Forster  explained  what  had  been  done  by 
the  department,  and  in  justification  of  the  various  restrictions 
imposed  quoted  statistics  to  show  that  the  position  in  regard  to 
supplies  was  so  serious  that  only  the  most  drastic  regulations 
could  prevent  disaster.  The  accuracy  of  the  statistics  was 
immediately  challenged  by  the  trade,  whereupon  Mr.  Forster 
suggested  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  go  carefully 
into  the  whole  question.  The  members  of  the  committee  were 
Sir  William  P.  Raynor,  Mr.  John  H.  Robinson,  Mr.  H.  Norman 
Rae,  Mr.  John  Emsley,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Buhner ;  and  their  report, 
published  three  weeks  later,  proved  conclusively  that  in  many 
material  matters  the  authorities  had  gone  astray.  It  was  made 
clear  that  the  statistical  position,  so  far  from  being  as  bad  as  the 
officials  had  represented  it  to  be,  was  by  no  means  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  traders  who  had  consistently  urged  that  the  actual 
facts  did  not  justify  the  harassing  restrictions  were  completely 
vindicated.  The  publication  of  the  report  gave  unbounded  satis- 
faction in  trade  circles,  and  served  to  strengthen  the  demand, 
which  had  by  this  time  taken  concrete  form,  that  the  control  of 
the  industry  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  practical  men 
nominated  by  the  trade.  The  authorities  made  a  somewhat  half- 
hearted attempt  to  prove  that  their  statistics  were  not  wrong, 
but  the  official  statement  was  unconvincing,  and  it  left  traders 
cold  and  unimpressed. 

All  sections  of  the  industry  i;rged  that  the  only  way  to  cope 
with  the  situation  was  for  the  government  to  abandon  their  old 
methods  and  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Control  on  somewhat  similar 
lines  to  those  followed  in  the  case  of  the  cotton  trade.  The  great 
weakness  of  the  Central  Wool  Advisory  Committee  was  that  the 
members  had  no  executive  authority,  and  it  was  strongly  repre- 
sented that  if  the  scheme  was  to  be  a  success  it  was  essential  that 
the  administrative  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  practical  men. 
The  government  realized  that  something  would  have  to  be  done, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Wool  Advisory  Committee  on 
August  2  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster  announced  that  it  had  been  decided 
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to  set  up  a  Board  of  Control.  He  said  it  was  impossible  to  accede 
to  the  request  for  a  board  with  full  executive  powers  from  the 
raw  material  to  the  finished  article,  such  as  had  been  asked  for 
by  the  trade,  but  he  proposed  to  meet  his  critics  half  way.  So 
far  as  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  the  raw  material  was  con- 
cerned, the  branch  dealing  with  the  matter,  including  top  making 
and  wool  combing,  would  remain  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wil- 
ley  (controller  of  wool  supplies),  who  would  continue  to  be 
assisted  by  the  British  Wool  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Top- 
making  Committee.  An  extension  of  these  committees,  however, 
was  contemplated  to  embrace  the  other  interests  concerned  and 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity.  With  regard  to  manufacture,  it 
was  decided  to  set  up  in  Bradford  a  Board  of  Control  with  full 
executive  powers,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Charles  Sykes, 
assisted  by  representatives  of  the  department,  including  the 
chairman  and  an  equal  number  representative  of  employers  and 
an  equal  number  representative  of  employed.  The  two  branches, 
it  was  explained  —  raw  material  on  the  one  hand  and  control  of 
production  on  the  other  —  would  be  coordinated  through  the 
director  of  raw  materials  to  the  surveyor  general  of  supplies,  so 
that  ultimate  government  responsibility  might  be  preserved. 
The  Board  of  Control  would  have  executive  powers,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  reserve  the  ultimate  decision  on  questions  of  price, 
the  necessary  reserve  of  wool,  and  the  allocation  of  government 
contracts  to  the  department.  With  regard  to  civilian  produc- 
tion, the  board  would  have  a  free  hand,  and  would  take  over  the 
work  of  the  priority  committees. 

CONSTITUTIOISr    OF    THE    BOARD. 

While  it  was  recognized  in  trade  circles  that  the  concession 
outlined  by  Mr.  Forster  went  a  long  way  towards  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  trade,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  constitution  of 
the  board  left  a  lot  to  be  desired,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
press  the  claims  of  the  trade  for  a  thoroughly  representative 
body.  The  Wool  Textile  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom 
unanimously  decided  that  they  could  not  accept  the  offer  as  it 
stood,  and  at  a  meeting  of  West  Riding  spinners  on  August  21 
a  resolution  was  carried  giving  expression  to  the  opinion  that  the 
scheme  did  not  command  the  confidence  of  spinners.  At  the 
same  time  a  resolution  was  passed  demanding  the  abolition  of 
the  priority  scheme.     The  decision  to  oppose  the  scheme  was 
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taken  after  the  meeting  had  been  addressed  at  considerable  length 
by  Mr.  Charles  Sykes,  who  endeavored  to  explain  the  depart- 
ment's position  and  to  secnre  the  support  of  the  spinners.  The 
members  of  the  Wool  Textile  Association  and  the  West  Eiding 
spinners  were  in  complete  agreement  in  so  far  as  they  could  not 
see  their  way  to  cooperate  in  the  scheme  unless  the  government 
agreed  to  certain  fundamental  alterations  in  points  of  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  negotiations  were  continued  with  the  object  of  gaining 
further  concessions.  An  important  step  forward  was  taken  when 
Mr.  John  H.  Eobinson  (president  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of 
Commerce)  decided  to  convene  a  round  table  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  Wool  Textile  Association,  the  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Trades  Federation,  and  the  West  Riding  Spinners'  Fed- 
eration, with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  whole  trade  to  agree  upon  a  scheme  for  the  control  of  the 
industry.  The  conference  was  duly  arranged,  and  while  nothing 
tangible  resulted  at  the  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  helped 
to  clear  the  air  of  several  misunderstandings  which  were  keeping 
certain  sections  of  the  trade  apart.  The  next  move  was  taken  by 
the  Wool  Textile  Association,  supported  by  the  West  Eiding 
Spinners'  Federation,  who  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
Mr,  Andrew  Weir  (surveyor-general  of  supplies)  with  the  request 
that  he  would  convene  a  round  table  conference  representative  of 
all  sections  of  the  trade.  This  request  was  granted,  and  arrange- 
ments were  at  once  made  for  the  meeting. 

The  conference  was  held  in  London  on  September  10,  and  was 
thoroughly  representative.  On  certain  points  of  importance  the 
authorities  were  adamant,  and  traders  did  not  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing the  full  concessions  on  which  they  had  set  their  minds,  but 
modifications  were  made  in  the  government's  proposals,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  trade  achieved  a  fair  measure  of  success.  More- 
over, it  was  made  clear  to  the  government  that  the  objections  to 
the  scheme  as  originally  outlined  were  deep  rooted  and  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  section.  The  vexed  question  as  to  the  proper 
basis  for  the  election  of  the  employers'  representatives  on  the 
Board  of  Control  was  fully  discussed,  and  ultimately  it  was 
agreed  that  the  spinners  should  have  three  representatives  instead 
of  one  as  originally  proposed.  It  was  found  impossible,  however, 
to  induce  the  government  to  extend  representation  to  the  raw 
wool  interests,  though  they  eventually  agreed  to  allow  the  trade 
to  elect  two  members  to  serve  on  the  Raw   Wool  Committee. 
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Subsequently  the  trade  decided  to  accept  the  amended  offer,  and 
the  board  was  duly  constituted.  In  view  of  the  important  duties 
which  devolved  upon  the  members  of  the  board,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  place  on  record  the  constitution  of  this  body.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  complete  list  of  the  members  : 

War  Department  representatives  :  Mr.  Charles  Sykes  (Director 
of  Wool  Textile  Production,  chairman),  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Willey  (Controller  of  Wool  Supplies),  Mr.  Boswell  Brown, 
Mr.  Percy  Gaunt,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  J.  B.  Priestman, 
Major  E.  Stockwell,  Mr.  J.  N.  Todd,  Mr.  F.  McC.  Jowit,  Mr. 
R.  White  (representative  of  the  Department  in  Scothmd),  and 
Mr.  George  H.  Wood. 

West  Riding  Spinners'  Federation:  Mr.  Henry  Whitehead,  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Turner,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Buhner. 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Trades  Federation :  Mr.  H.  B.  Shackleton, 
Mr.  William  Crowther,  and  Mr.  D.  R.  H.  AVilliams. 

Scottish  Manufacturers  :     Sir  Henry  Ballantyne. 

West  of  England  Manufacturers'  Association :     Mr.  J.  Margetson. 

Hosiery  Manufacturers  :     Mr.  Arthur  Kemp. 

Low  wool  users  —  Blankets,  etc.  :  Mr.  Herbert  Smith. 

Shoddy  and  Mungo  Manufacturers'  Association:  Mr.  C.  E. 
Carter. 

Kational  Association  of  Unions  in  the  Textile  Trade :  Mr, 
Frank  Dickinson,  Mr,  W.  Hartshorn,  Alderman  Joseph  Hay- 
hurst,  Mr.  Herbert  Lock  wood,  Mr.  W.  J.  Riley,  Mr.  James 
Spetch,  Mr.  W.  Rushworth,  Mr.  Ben  Turner,  Mr.  A.  Gee,  Mr. 
A.  Shaw,  and  Alderman  T.  Grundy. 

Secretary  to  the  Board :     Mr.  A.  C.  Comfort. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Major  Stockwell  was  obliged  to 
resign  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr. 
John  Fitton,  the  officer  of  the  department  responsible  for  shoddy 
supplies. 

THE    KATIONING    OF    SUPPLIES, 

The  first  thing  the  board  did  was  to  reorganize  the  priority 
scheme,  which  had  proved  such  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble.  The 
whole  question  was  gone  into  very  carefully,  and  ultimately 
the  following  scheme  for  the  rationing  of  wool,  tops,  and  yarns 
for  civilian  orders  was  approved  : 

"  Supplies  of  wool,  tops,  yarn,  etc,  available  for  civil  consump- 
tion shall  be  handed  over  by  the  Board  of  Control  to  the  existing 
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distribution  cominittees  to  be  distributed  between  individual  firms 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  Such  committees  shall  be  known 
in  future  as  rationing  committees,  and  shall  have  power  to  add 
to  their  number.  The  existing  Spinners'  Sectional  Committee 
shall  act  for  and  be  responsible  to  tlie  Board  of  Control  for  the 
rationing  of  wools  and  tops  to  worsted  spinners. 

"  A  Joint  Rationing  Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  district  rationing  committees,  shall  be  set  up  in  order  to 
deal  with  general  questions  affecting  all  the  rationing  commit- 
tees, and  the  meetings  of  such  joint  committees  shall  be  held  in 
Bradford. 

"  The  Joint  Rationing  Committee  shall  be  constituted  as  fol- 
lows, and  tlie  representatives  shall  be  nominated  by  the  district 
rationing  committees  concerned:  Seven  members  representing 
West  Riding  rationing  committees,  of  which  three  shall  be 
worsted  spinners  ;  one  member  representing  West  of  England 
Rationing  Committee,  two  Scottish,  one  Welsh,  one  Irish,  two 
Midlands,  one  carpet  and  felt  trades,  seven  labor  interests,  one 
yarn  merchants'  committees.  Representatives  elected  by  the 
district  rationing  committees  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

''  The  basis  of  distribution  as  between  district  and  district  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Joint  Rationing  Committee,  and,  should 
any  rationing  committee  be  dissatisfied  with  the  allocation  made 
to  it  by  the  Joint  Rationing  Committee,  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Control  for  determination. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  system  which  lias  hitherto  obtained 
in  making  distribution,  priority  in  supplies  shall  not  be  given  for 
any  particular  class  of  civil  trade,  and  the  present  system  of  cloth 
merchants'  certificates  shall  be  abolished. 

"  In  order  to  ensure  that  each  individual  manufacturer  who  buys 
all  or  part  of  his  yarns  obtains  his  fair  share  of  the  yarn  made 
from  the  wool  or  tops  allocated  to  spinners,  the  following  system 
of  manufacturers'  certificates  shall  be  arranged : 

Within  the  first  fourteen  days  of  each  month  every  manufac- 
turer shall  be  required  to  supply  to  each  spinner  from  whom  he 
has  received  yarn  during  the  preceding  month  a  certificate  show- 
ing the  aggregate  net  weight  of  such  yarn. 

A  statement  of  such  returns  shall  be  furnished,  not  later  than 
the  21st  of  the  month,  by  each  spinner  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Committee,  War  Department  Cloth  Office,  Brad- 
ford. 
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"  In  the  event  of  the  Manufacturers'  Committee  finding  the 
necessity  of  revising  any  individual  manufacturer's  allocation, 
due  notice  of  such  intentions  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Spinners* 
Committee,  Who  shall  in  turn  convey  the  decisions  to  the  spin- 
ners concerned.  Any  revision  which  necessitates  a  reduction  of 
a  spinner's  deliveries  shall  not  come  into  operation  in  the  case  of 
white  yarns  for  one  month  after  the  date  of  such  notice,  and  in 
the  case  of  colored  or  mixture  yarns  for  three  months  after  the 
date  of  such  notice.  The  operation  of  this  scheme  will  auto- 
matically cancel  all  sub-certificates  then  existing.  Every  spinner 
shall  account,  by  means  of  monthly  returns,  for  the  whole  of  the 
yarn  delivered  by  him  during  that  month. 

"  The  basis  of  distribution  as  between  individual  spiuners  shall 
be  the  consumption  in  1916  and  the  average  number  of  spindles 
effecting  such  consumption.  Eegard  shall  be  had  to  army  con- 
tracts and  the  fortnightly  returns  of  consumption. 

"  The  basis  of  distribution  as  between  individual  manufacturers 
of  cloth  shall  be  the  consumption  for  civil  purposes  in  1916  and 
the  average  number  of  looms  effecting  such  consumption. 

"  The  basis  of  distribution  between  individual  manufacturers 
of  hosiery  shall  be  the  consumption  of  yarn  for  all  purposes  in 
1916,  from  which  shall  be  deducted  the  requirements  of  such 
machinery  as  is  engaged  on  government  work  in  each  period. 

"  Manufacturers  who  run  worsted  spinning  machinery  in  addi- 
tion to  looms  or  knitting  frames  shall  apply  on  spinners'  forms 
for  wool  and  tops,  and  on  manufacturers'  forms  for  yarn  (includ- 
ing that  which  will  be  produced  by  their  own  spindles).  All 
wool  or  tops  for  the  worsted  spinning  plant  of  such  firms  shall 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Spinners'  Sectional  Committee.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  such  manufacturers  to  issue  certificates  for  yarn 
from  tlieir  weaving  department  to  their  spinning  department. 

*'  The  district  rationing  committees  shall  themselves,  or  by 
means  of  sub-committees,  deal  with  cases  of  genuine  hardship  or 
other  special  cases,  and  shall  hear  the  appeal  of  any  applicant 
who  may  think  that  his  application  has  not  been  dealt  with  fairly. 

"  The  district  rationing  committees  shall  be  instructed  to  report 
to  the  Board  of  Control  cases  of  wilful  infringement  of  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations,  and  the  Board  of  Control  shall 
then  take  such  action  as  they  may  think  desirable. 
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EXPORT    OF    TARN. 

"A  notice  shall  be  published  through  the  district  rationing 
committees,  the  press,  certain  chambers  of  commerce  and  asso- 
ciations, etc.,  stating  that  the  Board  of  Control  are  now  prepared 
to  receive  applications  from  (a)  spinners  desirous  of  exporting 
yarn  direct,  and  (b)  merchants  desirous  of  obtaining  yarn  for 
export  in  yarn. 

"  The  Export  Yarn  Rationing  Committee  shall  be  informed  by 
the  Joint  Rationing  Committee  of  the  total  quantities  of  yarn 
permitted  for  each  of  the  Allies,  the  colonies,  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  Export  Yarn  Rationing  Committee  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  from  time  to  time  to  the  Joint  Rationing 
Committee,  who  may  authorize  the  issue  of  rationing  certificates 
to  spinners  and  export  yarn  merchants  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  secretary  of  the  Joint  Rationing  Committee  shall 
open  an  account  for  each  country,  showing  the  bulk  ration 
allotted  to  it  for  a  certain  period. 

(b)  Before  any  yarn  can  be  put  into  work  the  export  mercliant 
must  present  a  rationing  certificate  to  the  secretary  of  the  Joint 
Rationing  Committee,  War  Office,  Bradford,  who  will  certify  that 
the  quantity  of  yarn  specified  comes  within  the  total  of  the 
bulk  ration  allotted  to  the  country  to  which  it  has  been  sold. 

(c)  An  exporting  spinner  must  present  a  rationing  certificate 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Joint  Rationing  Committee,  who  will 
certify  that  the  quantity  of  yarn  specified  comes  within  the  total 
of  the  bulk  ration  allotted  to  the  country  to  which  it  has  been 
sold. 

(d)  When  the  total  quantity  of  the  bulk  ration  for  each 
country  is  reached,  no  more  rationing  certificates  will  be  certified 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Joint  Rationing  Committee  until  the 
Joint  Rationing  Committee  give  a  further  bulk  ration  for  the 
same  country. 

"  Export  yarn  merchants  will  be  required,  in  addition,  to  give 
the  monthly  delivery  certificate  to  the  spinner. 

"  The  export  yarn  merchant  shall  render  an  account  each 
month  to  the  secretary  of  the  Joint  Rationing  Committee  of  all 
yarn  delivered  to  him  by  spinners,  showing  what  weight  has 
been  delivered  to  him,  exported  by  him,  and  the  balance  (if  any) 
remaining  in  stock. 

"The  Board  of  Control  shall  retain  the  right  of  demanding 
any  documentary  evidence  they  may  require. 

"The  War  Trade  Department  shall  be  asked  to  require  the 
quotation  of  the  number  of  the  rationing  certificate  before  issu- 
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ing   any   export   license,   and   to   refuse   licenses  if   this  is  not 
forthcoming. 

YARX    FOR    HOME    CONSUMPTION^. 

"  Yarn  merchants  desirous  of  obtaining  yarn  for  consumption 
by  home  manufacturers  shall : 

(a)  Obtain  from  the  secretary  of  the  Rationing  Committee  of 
their  district  a  book  of  'Order  Certificates'  and  'Delivery 
Certificates.' 

(b)  Demand  from  every  manufacturer  ordering  yarn  from  them 
the  number  of  the  manufacturers'  key-certificate. 

(c)  Supply  to  -their  spinner  with  every  order  for  yarn  an 
'Order  Certificate,'  on  which  shall  be  quoted  the  number  of  the 
key-certificate  of  the  manufacturer  who  requires  the  yarn  in 
question. 

(d)  Supply  to  each  of  their  spinners  by  the  14th  day  of  every 
month  a  '  Delivery  Certificate,'  stating  the  aggregate  net  weight 
of  yarn  delivered  by  each  spinner  to  the  yarn  merchant  during 
the  preceding  calendar  month. 

(e)  Receive  by  the  14th  day  of  every  month  from  each  manu- 
facturer to  whom  yarn  has  been  delivered  by  the  yarn  merchant 
during  the  preceding  calendar  month  a  certificate  of  the  aggre- 
gate net  weight  of  yarn  so  delivered. 

(f)  Make  a  return  by  the  21st  day  of  every  month  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Rationing  Committee  for  their  district  of  the 
yarn  delivered  to  them  by  spinners  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar month,  with  the  names,  certificate  numbers,  etc.,  of  the 
manufacturers  to  whom  the  yarn  has  been  forwarded. 

KNITTING    AND    MENDING    YARNS. 

Permits  may  be  issued  to  certain  spinners  to  deliver  for  the 
home  trade  in  hand  knitting  and  mending  yarns  certain  aggre- 
gate quantities  of  yarn  during  the  specified  periods  without 
obtaining  delivery  certificates  from  the  firms  to  whom  the  yarn 
is  supplied." 

Note.  —  The  term  "  yarn  "  is  interpreted  as  meaning  *'  all- 
woolen  or  worsted  yarn  containing  40  per  cent  or  more  of  new 
wool."  The  term  ''delivered"  is  interpreted  as  meaning 
"  despatched  or  consigned  from  the  spinner's  or  yarn  merchant's 
premises." 

INADEQUATE    SUPPLIES. 

It  can  be  said  with  confidence  that  so  far  as  the  woolen  and 
worsted  trades  are  concerned  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  was 
removed  when  the  Board  of  Control  took  over  the  supervision  of 
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the  industry,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  scheme  would  have 
worked  still  more  smoothly  if  the  board  had  been  representative 
of  the  whole  trade  and  had  had  more  complete  powers.  The 
difficulties,  however,  again  became  enormous  when  the  authorities 
entered  upon  the  task  of  allocating  supplies  for  the  four  months 
December-March.  For  some  time  previously  there  had  been 
hints  of  a  scarcity  of  raw  material,  and  in  November  it  was  found 
that  the  authorities  intended  severely  to  restrict  the  supplies  for 
the  civilian  trade.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  board  and 
strong  representations  were  made  to  the  shipping  controller  and 
to  the  director  of  raw  materials.  After  somewhat  prolonged 
negotiations  the  board  decided  to  accept  the  following  revised 
proposal  of  the  authorities  : 

That  the  monthly  quantity  of  wool  available  during  the  period 
December-March  be  9,000,000  lbs.  for  civilian  purposes,  and 
that  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  the  coming  winter  months,  and 
the  desire  of  the  Army  Council  to  give  time  to  the  trade  to  adapt 
itself  to  increasing  shortage  of  supplies,  a  further  quantity  within 
a  maximum  of  1,500,000  lbs.  per  month  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Director  of  Wool  Textile  Production,  to  be  issued  by  him 
as  an  extra  allocation  for  Government  orders,  to  be  distributed 
exclusively  amongst  those  sections  of  the  trade  which  suffer  most 
heavily  by  the  reduction  of  the  civilian  ration. 

It  was  obvious,  of  course,  that  with  reduced  supplies  available 
for  the  civilian  trade  —  the  quantity  being  only  about  two-thirds 
of  the  supplies  distributed  in  the  previous  rationing  period  — 
there  were  bound  to  be  many  cases  of  considerable  hardship,  and 
when  the  allocations  were  made  spinners  at  once  found  them- 
selves in  difficulties.  In  some  cases  spinners  had  sold  forward 
to  the  end  of  1918,  and  the  quantity  allotted  was  quite  inade- 
quate to  cover  the  orders  that  had  been  taken.  On  the  whole, 
however,  there  was  a  general  desire  to  make  the  best  of  an  awk- 
ward situation,  and  most  users  loyally  responded  to  the  request 
of  the  director  of  wool  textile  production  to  conserve  supplies 
by  giving  preference  to  fine  counts.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
authorities  would  leave  the  members  of  the  trade  to  do  the  best 
they  could  in  the  circumstances,  but  in  December  the  Board  of 
Control  found  it  necessary  to  discuss  "the  methods  of  adjusting 
the  machinery  and  labor  of  the  trade  to  the  contemplated  suc- 
cessive reduction  of  wool  consumption."  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  system  of  putting  operatives   on   short  time  —  the  system 
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favored  by  both  employers  and  operatives  —  did  not  find  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  National  Service  Department,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  stop  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  textile  machinery.  This  proposal  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  operatives,  and  it  was  stated  on  their  behalf  that 
if  unemployment  was  caused  by  the  action  of  the  government  in 
stopping  machinery,  they  would  look  to  the  authorities  to  provide 
some  form  of  compensation  for  the  workers  on  similar  lines  to 
those  adopted  in  other  trades.  The  matter  was  still  under  con- 
sideration at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  will  be  the  first  prob- 
lem to  be  tackled  by  the  board  in  January. 

This  brings  one  to  the  consideration  of  points  that  are  likely 
to  arise  in  the  future,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  forecast  in  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  would 
be  so  hedged  round  with  reservations  that  it  would  have  very 
little  value.  The  central  fact  is  that  the  future  hinges  on  the 
question  of  supplies  of  raw  material.  During  the  past  year  sup- 
plies have  come  to  hand  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  with 
exports  of  raw  material  and  semi  and  fully  manufactiired  articles 
greatly  reduced,  the  quantity  retained  in  this  country  must  have 
been  very  large.  If  the  trade  could  be  assured  that  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  wool  would  continue  to  arrive  during  the  next  few 
months  the  outlook  would  not  be  at  all  alarming,  but  the  author- 
ities make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  anticipate  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  maintaining  imports  on  a  satisfactory  level,  and  all 
their  energies  are  devoted  to  conserving  supplies  already  in  the 
country.  If  shipping  cannot  be  found,  the  prospect  of  standing 
machinery  must  be  faced,  and  if  the  position  in  regard  to  ton- 
nage is  as  bad  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  some  quarters,  the  possibility 
of  the  civilian  trade  being  cut  off  almost  entirely  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  T.  H  Jones  (chairman  of 
the  exports  sub-committee  of  the  War  Trade  Department)  that 
the  export  trade  may  vanish  in  the  near  future,  and  if  this  state- 
ment should  prove  to  be  a  case  of  intelligent  anticipation  it  is 
obvious  that  in  many  respects  the  difficulties  already  experienced 
will  fade  into  insignificance  compared  with  those  still  to  be  faced. 
Traders,  however,  will  not  approve  of  a  policy  of  meeting  troubles 
halfway.  In  the  opinion  of  business  men  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  ensure  a  reasonable  amount  of  wool  being  brought  to 
this  country,  and  they  will  not  willingly  contemplate  any  further 
drastic  interference  with  production  until  it  has  first  been  proved 
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that  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  said  in  justice  to  the  trade  as  a  whole  that  if  fur- 
ther sacrifices  are  necessary  they  will  be  borne  without  complaint. 

WOOL    FROM    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  the  government  realized  that  they  had  been  pursuing  a 
mistaken  policy  in  discouraging  the  importation  of  wool  from 
South  America,  and  that  arrangements  were  being  made  to 
remove  the  disabilities  under  which  importers  had  been  suffering 
for  several  months.  While  it  is  useless  to  waste  time  in  vain 
regret  for  what  might  have  been,  traders  would  be  something 
more  than  human  if  they  did  not  feel  that  some  at  least  of  their 
present  troubles  are  directly  due  to  the  unfortunate  action  of  the 
government  in  this  matter.  Importers  are  determined  to  do  their 
best  to  bring  wool  into  the  country,  but  while  the  war  lasts  the 
ruling  factor  will  be  the  shipping  problem.  If  reasonable  ship- 
ments can  be  maintained  there  will  be  no  need  to  throw  away 
the  valuable  export  trade  which  lias  meant  so  much  to  the  nation 
in  the  past  and  which  will  mean  still  more  in  the  years  to  come, 
when  the  awtul  burden  of  debt  with  which  the  country  is  laden 
has  to  be  paid.  The  future  is  fraught  with  very  grave  possibili- 
ties, and  if  disaster  is  to  be  averted  there  will  have  to  be  the 
closest  cooperation  between  the  State  and  the  trade. 

With  heavy  clouds  looming  large  on  the  horizon  it  is,  perhaps, 
only  natural  that  members  of  the  wool  textile  trade  should  be 
most  concerned  with  the  immediate  future,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  larger  questions  that  are  bound  to  arise  after  the  war  are 
being  shelved.  On  the  co'htrary,  some  of  the  best  business  men 
in  the  West  Eiding  are  devoting  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
problems  of  post-war  reconstruction,  and  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  industry  will  be  prepared  at  the  right  moment 
to  take  its  just  share  in  the  difficult  work  of  reorganization. 
That  State  control  must  continue  for  a  limited  period  is  realized 
by  all,  the  only  question  is :  For  how  long  a  period  shall  the 
State  retain  control  of  trade  ?  Most  business  men  are  agreed 
that  twelve  months  would  give  the  government  plenty  of  time  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  work  of  supervision  and  direction  during 
the  transition  period  after  the  war,  and  a  strong  attempt  will  be 
made  to  limit  control  accordingly.  The  intricate  and  expensive 
organization  that  has  been  called  into  existence  will  have  to  be 
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dispensed  with  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  traders  will 
demand  their  undoubted  right  to  shake  off  the  paralyzing  influ- 
ences of  officialdom.  The  existing  system  of  controlling  industry 
may  be  the  only  one  possible  in  time  of  war  —  though  that  is  not 
conceded  by  the  trade  —  but  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that 
the  ordinary  business  methods  under  which  individual  enterprise 
has  full  play  are  absolutely  essential  to  that  contentment  and 
prosperity  which  the  world  desires  with  an  intensity  that  amounts 
to  a  positive  ache. 


SOME    FEATURES    OF    THE    ENGLISH    WOOL    MANU- 
FACTURE IN  1917. 

The  "  Yorkshire  Observer  "  in  the  course  of  its  annual  review 
gives  the  following  prices  for  worsted  yarns  by  months  for  the 
year  1917  : 

Worsted  Yarns. 


1»1T. 


January  . 

February 

March 

April 

May. . 

June  . 

July.. 

August 

September 

October  . . 

November 

December 


. 

. 

>>^ 

■5*0 

£  0 

3  m 

8 
OS 

a 

-^ 

0  3 

0  3 
^(2 

'^  0 

^2, 

15 

.*  ^ 

S  u 

S  u 

1^ 
0 

02  « 
in  ^ 

i 

s.  d. 

s.   d. 

s.  d. 

S:      d. 

s.  d. 

s.    d. 

4  4 

5  2 

20  0 

19  6 

18  6 

9  1 

4  4 

5  2 

20  0 

19  6 

18  6 

9  0 

4  6 

5  4 

20  0 

19  6 

19  0 

9  3 

4  8 

5  6 

20  6 

20  0 

20  0 

9  7 

6  0 

5  9 

21  0 

20  0 

20  0 

9  7 

6  0 

6  0 

21  0 

20  0 

20  0 

9  7 

5  3 

G  0 

21  0 

20  0 

20  U 

9  7 

5  6 

6  3 

21  6 

21  0 

21  0 

9  9 

5  8 

fi  3 

21  6 

21  0 

21  0 

9  9 

6  0 

7  0 

21  6 

21  0 

21  6 

9  9 

6  6 

7  6 

22  0 

21  6 

21  6 

10  2 

7  6 

8  0 

22  0 

21  6 

21  6 

10  7 

^  a 
o  3 
ca  o 


s.    d. 

7     0 

6  11 

7  2 
7  6 
7     6 

6 
6 
8 


*  From  October  onward  prices  for  Botanies  are  nominal. 
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The  exports  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  recent  years  compare  as  follows : 


Woolen  Yarn. 


Eleven  Months. 


1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 


Pounds. 


2,431,600 
5,418,700 
3,303,600 
3,311,000 
4,496,400 


Value. 


£523,830 
368,635 
431,707 


*  Not  available. 
Worsted  Yarn. 


Eleven  Months. 


1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 


Pounds. 


17,667,700 
20,635,300 
11,138,000 
33,026,900 
46,055,200 


Value. 


£4,376,681 
4,195,878 
1,724,459 
3.381,388 
4,596,089 


In  regard  to  pieces  the  Review  says  in  part : 

There  has  been  no  ordinary  difficulty  in  selling  goods.  The 
problem  has  been  to  obtain  them,  and  naturally  all  fastidiousness 
as  to  style  of  fabrics  has  virtually  disappeared.  The  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  year  have  been  responsible  for  some  interesting 
developments,  one  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  landmark  in 
the  wool  textile  trade.  Shortly  before  the  Board  of  Control  of 
Wool  Textile  Production  was  set  up  with  its  headquarters  in 
Bradford  to  carry  out  the  duties  indicated  by  its  title,  the  fear 
began  to  be  entertained  in  certain  quarters  that  the  appreciation 
in  prices  would  begin  soon  to  operate  somewhat  harslily  against 
the  section  of  the  public  suffering  from  the  advance  in  the  cost 
of  all  commodities,-  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  department 
contemplated  a  scheme  for  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  cloths 
to  be  sold  at  standardized  prices.  The  Board  of  Control  shortly 
after  its  formation  discussed  the  matter,  and  adopted  a  scheme 
for  the  production  of  the  fabrics.  Originally  it  was  thought 
that  the  cloths  would  be  available  to  the  public,  but  the  scheme 
provided  for  the  making  up  of  the  fabrics  into  suits  to  be  sold  at 
a  fixed  price,  Professor  E.  Midgley,  head  of  the  textile  depart- 
ment of  the  Bradford  Technical  College,  made  an  analysis  of  a 
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sample  of  the  cloth  —  a  two-aiid-two  twill  dark  gray  mixture  of 
a  tweed  character  —  and  gave  the  finished  cloth  particulars  as 
follows : 

19.5  oz.  (56  in.  by  3G  in.) 


Warp. 
13  skeins. 
33  threads  per  in. 


Weft. 
11  skeins  woolen. 
33  picks  per  in. 


The  cloth  was  described  as  a  very  sound,  serviceable  fabric, 
and  of  a  very  good  weight  for  a  suit,  the  weft  being  black  and 
the  mixture  in  the  warp.  Reference  to  the  developments  attend- 
ing State  control  would  be  incomplete  without  allusion  to  other 
schemes  which  were  the  outcome  of  the  establishment  of  the 
War  Department  Cloth  Office  in  Bradford.  The  year  has  wit- 
nessed the  inauguration  of  a  scheme  for  the  supply  of  uniforms 
to  Army  officers  at  standardized  prices,  the  cloth  produced  in 
connection  with  this  project  becoming  available  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year.  It  is  believed  that  a  similar  scheme  for  the  advan- 
tage of  officers  in  the  Navy  will  shortly  be  introduced,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  only  logical  that  the  officers  of  the 
sea  forces  should  have  extended  to  them  the  opportunities 
afforded  Army  men  of  obtaining  their  uniforms  at  the  consider- 
able reduction  which,  it  is  claimed,  the  scheme  effects.  The 
Cloth  Office  have  also  undertaken  the  provision  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cloth  suitable  for  the  clothing  of  the  women  auxiliary 
forces  and  women  working  on  the  land,  and  as  the  result  of  the 
by  no  means  too  severe  censure  passed  upon  the  antiquated  type 
of  suit  supplied  to  discharged  soldiers,  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  has  seen  well  towards  its  final  stage  a  scheme  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  miserable  meanness  which  has  hitherto  governed  the 
provision  of  these  garments,  and  the  substitution  of  a  substantial, 
good-looking,  and  well-made  suit,  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended. 

The  year  has  been  notable  for  several  other  developments.  It 
became  evident  that  the  problem  of  keeping  machinery  running 
as  long  as  possible  would  be  sim])lified  by  the  production  of 
lighter  fabrics,  and  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  this  matter,  and  new  union  cloths  of  a 
very  remarkable  type  have  been  produced.  The  union  cloths 
which  will  eventually  come  on  to  the  market  as  the  result  of  the 
research  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  association  promise 
to  revolutionize  all  previous  conceptions  of  what  such  a  fabric 
can  be.  Superficially  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  wool  fabric, 
a  result  attained  by  the  method  employed  for  blending  the  two 
fibers.  It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  foreign  competitors 
will  have  a  difficult  task  to  make  headway  against  this  latest 
product  of  West  Riding  looms  when  normal  conditions  are 
restored  to  the  trade,  and  the  wool  textile  industry  is  thrown 
once  more  upon  its  initiative  and  resource  to  maintain  its  place 
in  the  world's  markets. 
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It  may  also  be  recalled  that  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association 
produced  during  the  year  a  cloth  with  a  new  construction  which 
is  described  as  "  Vellaine."  This  cloth  is  an  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful fabric,  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  has  created  a  con- 
siderable stir  in  trade  circles.  Naturally  with  the  allocation  of 
raw  material  diminished,  and  the  outlook  concerning  supplies  of 
wool  uncertain,  the  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  for  the 
most  to  be  made  of  the  new  fabric,  but  it  is  a  development  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  very  marked  beneficial  effects  upon  the  future 
trade  of  Bradford ;  and  here  again  it  is  believed  that  the  best 
which  foreign  competitors  can  do  will  be  outmatched  by  the 
Bradford  looms  which  produce  this  new  fabric. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF 
WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL  FOR  THE  TWELVE 
MONTHS   ENDING   DECEMBER   31,  1916  and  3917. 

Gross  Imports. 


Articles  and  Countries. 


Wool,  Hair  of  the  Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  and  Other  Like  Animals, 
AND  Manufactures  of: 

Unmanufactured— 
Class  1  —  Clothiug  (free) 
Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom 

Canada  

Argentina 

Chile 

Peru 

Uruguay    

China 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

British  South  Africa    .... 
Other  countries 

Total 

Class  2  —  Combing  (free) 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Canada   .   

Argentina 

Other  countries 

Total 


Hair    of   the    Angora    goat,    etc. 
(dutiable) 
Imported  from  — 

United  Kingdom     ..... 

Peru 

China 

British  South  Africa    .... 
Other  countries 

Total 

Class  3  —  Carpet  (free) 
Imported  from — 

Greece 

Italy 

Portugal •   •    • 

Russia  in  Europe 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

Argentina 

Chile 

China 

British  India 

Rusbiii  in  Asia 

British  South  Africa    .... 
(^ther  countries 

Total 


Total  unmanufactured  .  . 


Quantities  for  Twelve 
Months  ending 
December  31. 


101«. 


Pounds. 

8,867,900 

970,333 

133,749,074 

9,147,555 

1,519,276 

11,990,386 

4,616,304 

115,354,523 

15,954,906 

48,342,796 

5,887,676 


356,400,729 


997,970 
4,855,643 
3,215,278 
1,013,560 


10.082,451 


342,851 
2,596,954 

233,988 

3,317,912 

48,491 


6,540,196 


1,631,551 
911,716 
450,515 
542,326 

3,648,560 

6,259,879 
14,184,454 

3,712,053 
35,328,465 

1,165,804 
731,354 

6,115,871 

2,484,000 


76,166,548 


449,189,924 


lOlT. 


Pounds. 

1,702,851 

1,973,595 

180,765,784 

16,870,439 

3,924,290 
36,623,341 
21,208,068 

6,981,210 

261,892 

47,461,075 

3,028,881 


320,801,426 


56,400 

11,299,397 

9,390,914 

1,586,595 


22,.333,306 


308,220 
1,153,541 

401,478 

2,982,654 

11,320 


4,857,213 


266,285 

1,445,118 

113,856 

74,400 

3,140,435 

2,820,785 

21,288,185 

3,677,456 

26,601,520 

211,429 

3,977,898 
9,385,235 


73,002,602 


420,994,547 


Values  for  Twelve 
Months  ending 
December  31. 


$2,883,000 

333,339 

40,077,461 

2,495,587 
515,171 

4,417,735 

1,153,941 
34,479,047 

5,507,819 
10,011,237 

1,135,476 


1»17. 


$103,009,813 


$389,004 

1,893,021 

674,968 

293,563 


$3,250,546 


$116,959 

958,413 

59,930 

1,178,947 

9,534 


$2,323,783 


$384,545 
260,636 
120,184 
137,719 
819,403 

1,388,430 

2,866,740 
965,025 

7,973,880 
259,290 
153,461 

1,099,421 
520,978 


$16,939,712 


$125,523,854 


$1,018,988 
1,002,180 

76,287,039 
6,216,109 
1,546,197 

17,105,618 

6,263,067 

4,480,756 

114,032 

18,484,631 
835,062 


$133,353,679 


$28,200 
7,050,296 
3,714,075 

627,734 


$11,420,305 


$116,590 
494,262 
132,290 

1,143,430 
3,992 


$1,890,564 


414,914 

22,252 

30,504 

912,729 

1,015,547 

9,031,151 

1,377,885 

7,241,009 

55,299 


1,156,953 
3,565,801 


$24,892,904 


$171,557,452 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF   IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF 

WOOL,   Etc. 

Gross   Imports.  —  Continued. 


Articles  and  Countries. 

Quantities  for  Twelve 
Months  ending 
December  31. 

Values  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

December  31. 

1916. 

1917. 

1910. 

1917. 

Manufactures  of  — 

Carpets  and  carpeting,  etc. 

(dutiable) 

Carpets  and  rugs  woven 

whole  (dutiable)    .   . 

All  other  (dutiable)  .  . 

Sq.  Yards. 

472,996 
296,540 

Sq.  Yards. 

654,371 
245,003 

899,374 

$2,207,943 
651,753 

$2,950,613 
789,705 

Total 

769,536 

$2,859,696 

$3,740,318 

Cloths  (dutiable) 
Imported  from — 

Belgium 

United   Kingdom   .   . 
Other  countries  .  .   . 

Pounds. 

33,545 

5,752,053 

22,605 

Pounds. 

'3,631,087' 
1,075,804 

$40,858 

6,659,524 

40,944 

*  $5l369,'2l'6 
1,201,792 

Total       

J         lbs.   5,808,203 
j  sq.  yds.   8,423,916 

4,706,891  ( 
6,427,118  i 

$6,741,326 

$6,511,008 

Dress  Goods,  Women's 
AND       Children's 
(dutiable) 
Imported  from — 

France 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 
Other  countries  .   .   . 

Pounds. 

24,708 

1,000,115 

41,191 

Pounds. 

10,455 
705,909 
58,453 

$51,905 

1,223,420 

56,766 

$24,288 

1,076,359 

82,638 

Total 

\          lbs.   1,066,014 
\  eq.  yds.  4,222,604 

774,817  ; 
3,229,381  i 

$1,332,091 

$1,183,285 

Press  cloths  for  oil  milling 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

$20,736 
126,349 

1,383,350 

1,346,844 

27,640 

815,278 

1,817,974 

Tops,  pounds  (dutiable)  . 
Wearing    apparel     (duti- 
able)     

225,956 

25,527 

$14,397 

3,212,680 

2,229,864 

530,643 

4,323,472 

Yarn,  pounds  (dutiable)  . 
All  other  (dutiable)      .   . 

23,180 

232,240 

Hair   of    the    goat,    etc., 
manufactures  of  (dut.). 

1,597,609 

Total      manufact- 

$16,471,284 

$23,343,276 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF    IMPORTS    AND   EXPORTS    OF 
WOOL,   Ere— Continued. 

Exports  of  Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 


Foreign. 


Wool,  Hair  op  the  Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  and  Other  Like  Animals, 
AND  Manufactures  op  : 

Unmanupactured— 
Wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  goat, 
camel,  and  other  like  animals: 

Class  1— Clothing,  lbs 

Class  2— Combing,  "     .   .  .  . 
Class  3— Carpet,      "      .... 


Total  (lbs.) 


Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  lbs.  .  . 


Total  unmanufactured 


Manufactures  op  — 
Carpets  and  carpeting  — 
Carpets  and  rugs  woven  whole, 

sq.  yds 

All  other,  sq.  yds 

Cloths : 

Lbs 

Sq.  yds 

Dress  goods,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's : 

Lbs 

Sq. yds 

Press  cloths  of  camel's  hair,  for 

oil  milling  purposes 

Wearing  apparel 

W^ool  wastes 

Yarn,  lbs 

All  other 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 

etc.,  manufactures  of  ...  . 


Total  manufactures  of  . 


1916. 


Quantities. 


2,017,607 
110,434 


2,128,041 
27,735 


2,155,776 


4,717 
222 


60,981 
110,729 


25,285 
91,880 


Quantities. 


1,271,058 

i,6o6 


1,272,058 
148,970 


1,421,028 


1,613 
4,849 


14,942 
30,146 


34,220 
94,051 


5,234 


Values. 


$756,075 
36,100 


$792,175 
8,315 


$800,490 


$36,914 
1,000 


73,809 


24,522 

8,277 
7,706 

22,943 
552 

22,531 

14,759 


$213,013 


1917. 


Values. 


$630,882 
280 


$631,162 
78,855 


$710,017 


$22,260 
10,893 


18,305 


49,141 

391 

18,760 

29,899 

2,920 

6,337 

13,286 


$172,192 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF    IMPORTS    AND     EXPORTS    OF 

WOOL,   Etc. 

Exports  of  Wool  and  Manufactures  of.  —  Concluded. 


Domestic. 


Articles. 

1016. 

1917. 

191tt. 

191T. 

Quantities. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Values. 

Wool,  and  Manufactures  of  : 

Unmanufactured.s  ibg 

3,918,992 

1,827,324 

$2,087,510 

$1,300,698 

Manufactures  of  — 

2  $135,389 
2  3,048,283 

Cloths  and  dress  goods,  yds.    .   . 

2  2,556,974 

$10,515,599 

1  $2,401,501 

2  856,975 

2  817,653 

Wearing  apparel  : 
Exported  to  — 

$167,706 
161,910 
469,791 

3,229,442 
393,923 

2,570,273 

276,630 

118,653 

65,473 

2,613,518 
448,280 

$272,698 

Italy    

270,356 
1,878 

7,588 

66,568 

2,397,902 

342,771 

Cuba 

160,447 

73,622 

4,337 

487,962 

$10,515,599 

1,036,113 
25,890,978 

$4,076,129 

1,803,675 
8,035,359 

9,105,515 

14,453,980 

All  other 

$37,442,690 

$17,098,835 

1  Figures  are  for  six  months,  January  to  June  inclusive. 

2  Figures  cover  period  beginning  July  1. 

3  Included  in  "  All  other  articles  "  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1916. 
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WOOL  REMAINING  IN  WAREHOUSE  DECEMBER  31, 
1916  AND  1917. 


Articles. 


Wool,   Hair   op   the   Camel,  Goat, 

Alpaca,  and  other  like  animals, 

AND  Manufactures  of  : 

Unmanufactured— 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 

aud  other  like  animalB  (lbs.)    .   . 

Manufactures  of  — 
Carpets  and    rugs    woven   whole, 

eq.  yds 

Carpets  and  rugs,  all  other,  sq.  yds., 
Cloths : 

Lbs 

Sq.  yds 

Dress    goods,    women's  and  chil- 
dren's : 

Lbs 

Sq.  yds 

Tops  (lbs.) 

Wearing  apparel .   . 

Yarn  (lbs.) 

All  other 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 

etc.,  manufactures  of 


Total  manufactures  of  (lbs.) 


1916. 


Quantities. 


2,748,955 


16,468 
20,015 

1,449,116 
2,815,962 


731,415 
2,441,175 


1917. 


Quantities. 


574,723 


2,948 
90 

1,267,392 
2,304,S39 


677,036 
1,391,868 


1916. 


Values. 


$1,040,913 


$83,004 
17,522 

1,425,241 


453,470 


260,984 
955 

478,100 


$2,829,001 


Values. 


$219,908 


$17,354 
743 


1,168,991 


420,359 


278,577 

4 

463,275 

65,788 


$2,415,091 
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QUARTERLY     REPORT      OF     THE      BOSTON      WOOL      MARKET 
FOR  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  1918,  AND  MARCH,  1917. 

Domestic  Wools.      (F.  Nathaniel  Perkins.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  aud  above 

X 

4  Blood 


Fine  Delaiue  . 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  Clothing 
4  Blood,  Staple 


1918. 


January.      February.        March 


Fine  Delaine 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New   York, 

ETC. 
(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  Clothing 

5  Blood,  Staple 


Fine  Delaine 

Kkntucky  and  Indiana. 

(unwashed.) 
i  Blood 


Braid      

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 
(unwashed.) 
I  Blood      


Braid 

Texas, 
(scoured  basis.) 

12  raoullis,  tine  and  fine  medium    .   . 

Spring,  fine  and  fine  medium  .   .    .    . 

Fall,  line  and  fine  medium 

California. 

(SCOURED  basis.) 

12  months,  fine 

Spring,  fine 

Fall,  fine 

Territory    Wool:     Montana,     Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED  basis.) 

Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium     .   .   .    . 
Clothing,  fine  and  fine  medium  .   .   . 

4  Blood 

i      "      


New  Mexico, 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

(iEOROIA  AND  SOUTHERN. 

Unwashed 


170 
160 
15.") 


165 

150 
135 


180 
170 
170 
155 
130 


165 
145 
120 


170 
160 
155 


165 
150 
135 


180 
170 
170 
155 
180  @  135 


165 
145 
120 


170 
160 
155 


165 

160 
135 


180  (&  185 

170  @  175 

170  @  180 

155  @  160 

130  a  140 


165 
145 
120 


1917. 


March. 


45 

43  @  45 

54  @  55 

54  (g  55 

54  @  55 

52  g  53 

38  @  40 

46  (g  48 

47  ®  48 
47  i§  48 
45  @  46 


37  ®  38 
46  @  48 
45  @  47 
45  ig  47 
42  Q   43 

48  @  50 

48  ®  50 

40 


45  §  47 

45  @  47 

40 


100  (g  105 
88  (3  90 
75  @  80 


95  @  100 
85  @  90 
66  @  70 


110  @  115 
90  !§   95 

105  @  110 
88  ig  90 
76  g  80 


85  3  90 
80  i§  86 
70  Q  76 

46  ®  47 
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Boston,  April  4,  1918. 
Domestic  Wools. 

The  new  year  opened  with  a  general  quiet  market,  the  holiday  period  and 
the  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  "wool  auctions  would  disclose" 
made  the  entire  market  a  "waiting"  one.  Sales  of  domestic  wools  were 
within  narrow  limits,  hardly  any  sales  of  fleece  wools  occurring. 

February  opened  with  a  continued  moderate  volume  of  sales.  At  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  stocks  of  fleece  wools  are  considerably  broken  and  many  of 
our  large  houses  had  but  small  parcels  of  this  class  of  wool  on  hand.  Some 
of  the  wool  merchants  held  various  lines  of  territory  wools  for  account  of 
various  consignors,  and  these  wools  have  been  gradually  moving.  Texas 
and  California  wools  remained  rather  dull. 

The  action  of  the  Quartermaster-General  advising  on  February  27th  that 
the  government  would  exercise  its  option  was  a  most  notable  event  and  had 
a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  entire  wool  market,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

March  closed  with  a  strong  demand.  Dealers  were  very  conservative  as 
to  their  plans  for  taking  territory  wools,  anticipating  that  the  government 
might  in  some  measure  control  the  prices  of  the  new  1918  clip. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  new  year  was  the  perfection  of  arrange- 
ments for  public  auction  sales  of  Australian  wool  which  were  conducted  by 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Windeler.  That  Mr.  Windeler  was  in  charge  of  the  sales  was 
assurance  of  their  complete  success  because  of  his  large  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  business,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  a  host  of  friends  among 
both  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  first  sale  by  auction  of  the  wools  consigned  to  the  Textile  Alliance  by 
the  British  government,  amounting  in  all  to  48,275  bales,  took  place  on  Janu- 
ary 3d,  and  since  that  date  eight  other  sales  have  been  held  at  regular  inter- 
vals of  three  weeks,  the  quantity  catalogued  so  far  amounting  to  40,67& 
bales. 

The  wools  arrived  in  Boston  direct  from  Australia  and  were  brought  in 
three  steamers,  the  "  Ceramic,"  "  Port  Elliott,"  and  "  Unita,"  the  two  former 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  latter  to  Vancouver  and  thence  by  rail. 

F.  Nathaniel  Perkins. 
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Foreign  Wools.     (Mauger  &  Avert.) 


Australian  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing: 

Choice 

Good 

Average •    . 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools:  ' 

Scotch  Highland,  White    .   . 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open  .  . 

"  "     No.  2,  Open  .   . 


1918. 


January. 


00 

@  55 
@4.5 


February. 


102 
85 
80 

85 
80 
65 


100 
96 

87 
85 

77 

75 
66 


60 
52    @  55 
40    @  45 


March. 


60 
52    @  55 
40    @45 


1917. 


March . 


110 

90 

85 

73 

70 

@75 
g  73 

90 

85 
70 

73 
70 

@  75 

m  73 

85 
90 

73 
73 

@75 
@75 

103 

100 

90 

87 

80 

77 
68 

60 
50 

@  65 
@  55 

92 
90 
96 

64 
61 

(3  66 
@  63 

45  @  50 
43  @48 
41    @  46 


Foreign  Wools. 


Boston,  April  17,  1918. 


We  hand  you  herewith  grease  valuations,  as  of  January,  February,  and 
March. 

We  are  going  through  many  interesting  times  in  the  wool  trade,  as  we 
have  given  an  option  to  the  government  on  all  our  wools  at  April  5th  prices. 
Valuation  committees  have  been  formed  and  we  understand  have  arrived  at 
prices,  and  have  sent  the  same  to  Washington. 

The  ideas  of  prices  April  5th  varied  considerably,  as  there  was  a  variation 
in  manufacturers'  ideas  of  from  five  to  ten  cents  a  pound,  clean. 


Mauger  &  Avert. 
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Polled  Wools.      (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


191S. 


January.      February.       March 


1917. 


Extra,  and  Pine  A 

A  Super  

B  Super  

C  Super 

Fine  Combin;;  .  . 
Medium  Combing 
Low  Combing    .   . 


170  ®  180 

155  a  165 
145  @  155 
110  a  120 
165  5  170 
150  @  165 
120  @  125 


165  @  175 
155  @  160 
145  @  150 
105  @  115 
160  §  165 
145  @  150 
115  @  125 


165  @  175 
155  @  160 

140  (@  150 
105  (g  115 
160  @  165 
145  @  150 
115  @  125 


105  @  120 
95  @  105 
90  g  100 
70  g  80 
110  @  120 
100  g  110 
90  @  95 


Boston,  April  1,  1918. 


Pulled  Wools. 


The  market  for  the  quarter  has  been  generally  quiet  with  a  slight  recession 
in  prices.  The  option  held  by  the  Federal  government  on  South  American 
purchases  made  subsequent  to  December  15,  1917,  covering  wools  grading 
44's  to  56's,  and  which  was  exercised  February  28th,  had  a  restraining  influ- 
ence on  transactions  in  pulled  wools  by  eliminating  speculation.  Sales  were 
made  to  manufacturers  running  on  civilian  orders,  at  a  decline  of  five  to  seven 
per  cent;  which,  however,  was  reluctantly  met  by  the  pullers. 

There  was  a  marked  reduction  in  the  amount  of  fine  wool  made  during 
this  quarter  from  that  of  similar  periods  of  previous  years,  and  prices  were 
adversely  affected  by  the  weakness  developed  in  Cape  wools. 

W.  A.  Blanchard. 


BULLETIN 
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A    QUARTERLY    MAGAZINE 
Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  National  Wool  Industry. 

Vol.  XLVIII.]  BOSTON,  JULY,  1918.  [No.  III. 

AMERICAN   AND   ENGLISH   ARMY    CLOTHS. 

AN    ANALYTICAL    COMPARISON    OF    STRENGTH    AND    OTHER    CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS. 
By  Howard  Priestman,  of  Bradford,  England. 

It  was  one  of  the  axioms  of  economics  ten  years  ago  that 
efficiency  and  elasticity  were  almost  synonymous  terms  when 
applied  to  an  industr3^  The  trade  which  is  most  ready  to 
adapt  itself  to  new  situations  is  said  to  be  the  most  elastic. 
Now  there  will  be  few  people  found  to  deny  that  the  same 
adaptability  will  make  for  a  high  average  of  efficiency  over  a 
course  of  years  because  it  will  enable  the  management  to  take 
advantage  of  every  variety  of  opportunity  that  comes  before 
it. 

The  triumphant  success  of  Lord  Rhondda's  policy,  at  the 
Ministry  of  Food,  is  the  subject  of  universal  approbation, 
and  no  one  seems  to  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  due  to 
his  willingness  to  alter  his  policy  as  new  phases  of  the  war 
or  the  alterations  due  to  seasons  render  one  kind  of  food  more 
available  or  more  desirable  than  another.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign 
and  a  sign  of  efficiency  that  the  same  elasticity  is  being  found 
more  and  more  in  the  Cloth  Making  and  Army  Clothing  De- 
partments. Managei^  of  departments  are  given  power  to 
use  their  discretion  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  demand;  and  the  consequence  is  that  sufficient  sup- 
plies are  forthcoming  no  matter  what  temporary  difficulties 
may  present  themselves. 

This  possibility  of  variation  makes  it  difficult  to  lay  do^m 
any  hard  or  fast  definition  of  cloths  that  are  at  present  being 
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made  and  used,  for  considerable  latitude  is  given  to  makers. 
In  the  making  of  greatcoat,  for  example,  a  short  time  ago 
there  was  such  a  surplus  of  heavy  shoddy  and  such  a  scarcity 
of  suitable  new  wool  that  makers  were  allowed  to  send  in 
samples  of  cloths  that  did  not  conform  to  standard  specifi- 
cation. Orders  were  given  for  these  cloths  and  deliveries  are 
accepted  if  they  are  in  conformity  with  the  original  samples 
on  which  the  contract  was  placed.  The  same  is  true  of  20-21 
ounce  serge  or  tunic  cloth.  When  there  was  a  great  surplus 
of  shoddy  and  a  great  shortage  of  long  wool  for  warp,  the 
warp  counts  were  thickened  and  the  percentage  of  shoddy  was 
increased;  the  standard  of  strength  being  altered  to  suit  the 
altered  conditions.  In  such  cases  it  has  even  occasionally  been 
necessary  to  accept  cloths  of  less  than  standard  strength,  but 
such  instances  may  be  taken  as  exceptions  that  are  fully 
warranted  by  the  other  advantages  which  accrue  from  a  policy 
of  elasticity. 

As  a  policy,  it  makes  it  difficult  for  an  examiner  to  contrast 
with  fairness  the  strengths  of  American  and  English  military 
cloths,  having  due  regard  to  the  amount  of  waste  or  shoddy 
that  they  contain.  For  example,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to 
estimate  the  relative  strength  values  of  laps,  waste,  shoddy 
and  mungo.  Stockings,  for  instance,  when  reduced  to  fiber, 
produce  a  ''shoddy"  that  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
good  as  new  wool.  But  where  a  returned  overcoat  is  badly 
worn  and  then  turned  into  shoddy,  the  resulting  material 
would  be  of  immensely  inferior  value. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  readers  must  not  attempt  to  draw 
exact  conclusions  from  the  following  comparisons  of  various 
English  and  American  cloths.  -But  there  is  also  the  addi- 
tional and  very  cogent  reason  that  the  American  specifications 
do  not  give  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  machine  and  the 
width  or  length  of  strip  from  which  the  strength  per  inch  is 
to  be  ascertained.  That  there  is  some  difference  in  the  meth- 
ods used  for  testing  in  the  two  countries  is  pretty  clear.  It 
can  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  specifications  of 
leading  cloths  used  in  the  two  armies.  English  greatcoat  was 
never  made  to  show  great  tensile  strength,  and  it  is  beaten 
hollow  in  this  respect  both  by  American  specification  and 
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American  practice.  English  serges  and  tartan  cloths,  on  the 
other  hand,  used  respectively  for  tunics  (blouses),  and  trou- 
sers, were  supposed  to  have  reached  the  maximum,  strength 
that  was  possible  for  the  respective  fabrics,  and  it  was  there- 
fore somewhat  of  a  shock  to  authorities  here  to  find  that 
Quartermaster-General  Goethals  thought  fit  to  specify 
strengths  that  over-topped  those  of  our  English  cloths  by 
percentages  that  took  our  breath  away. 

It  is  not  nice  to  be  hopelessly  out  of  the  running  when  one 
is  doing  one's  level  best,  and  it  is  some  consolation  to  John 
Bull  to  find  that  if  Uncle  Sam  can  give  him  points  in  the 
strength  of  his  greatcoats,  his  English-made  tartans  and  serges 
don't  compare  at  all  badly  with  American  cloths  of  similar 
make  and  weight,  when  the  two  are  tested  side  by  side  upon 
the  same  machine. 
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Table  No.  I.  shows  the  details  of  such  American  and  Eng- 
lish specifications  as  can  be  compared,  and  table  No.  II.  gives 
the  relative  tests  made  by  the  writer  on  his  o^vn  Goodbrand 
&  Holland  machine,  with  his  own  hands.  The  strips  tested 
were  not  cut  3  inches  wide,  but  were  reduced  exactly  to  that 
width  by  cutting  them  in  the  fiurst  place  to  a  width  of  3  1/4 
inches  and  then  removing  threads,  one  by  one  from  each  side, 
until  the  correct  width  was  reached.  By  adopting  this  method 
it  is  certain  that  every  thread  or  pick  extends  right  through 
the  length  of  the  sample  and  is  securely  nipped  in  the  jaws 
of  the  testing  machine.    These  are  set  7  inches  apart. 

This  subject  has  been  dealt  with  at  length  because  it  shows 
how  the  omission  of  one  small  item  in  a  specification  may  be 
the  cause  of  extraordinary'  mistakes.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  English  standard  serge  was  known  to  have  attained 
very  near  to  the  possible  maximum  for  such  a  worsted  warp 
fabric  with  wool  filling  it  would  have  been  possible  to  draw 
some  very  erroneous  conclusions  from  a  mere  comparison  of 
specifications.  A  comparison  on  such  lines  might  have  caused 
unnecessary  irritation  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the 
other.  As  it  is,  things  are  very  much  as  we  should  wish  them 
to  be;  the  honors  are  very  equally  divided. 

English  methods  of  testing  for  strength  are  obviously  more 
severe  than  those  used  in  America,  and  the  question  of  printed 
specifications  and  their  comparison  must  be  dismissed  until 
there  is  more  information  on  which  to  work.  It  is  worth  more 
than  passing  notice  that  all  the  standard  machines  in  use  in 
England  give  results  that  are  very  nearly  alike.  It  is  also  of 
interest  to  notice  that  tests  made  from  strips  prepared  in  the 
way  already  mentioned  give  wonderfully  uniform  results ;  the 
averages  differing  very  little  from  the  maximum  and  min- 
imum figures. 

THE  USE  OF  SHODDY. 

It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  shoddy  has  been  an  even 
greater  cause  of  controversy  in  America  than  it  has  been  in 
England ;  for  in  England  we  have  never  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  we  imported  100  million  pounds  of  rags  per  year, 
before  the  war ;  that  we  added  all  our  own  waste  cloth  to  these 
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and  ground  the  whole  down  to  fiber  again.  Then  by  mixing 
this  short  fiber  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  brain  and  with 
very  little  of  anything  else,  the  manufacturers  of  the  heavy 
woolen  district  turned  out  an  immense  amount  of  serviceable 
cloth  at  an  absurdly  low  price. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why  the  authorities  did  not 
waste  much  time  in  establishing  a  center  of  their  own  for  deal- 
ing with  the  incredible  quantity  of  old  socks,  underclothing, 
uniforms  and  overcoats  that  so  early  in  the  war  began  to  pour 
in  from  France.  At  any  rate  such  a  warehouse  is  in  existence 
in  Dewsbury,  and  through  its  efficient  management  millions 
of  pounds  that  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  are  turned 
from  old  garments  into  new. 

GREATCOAT  CLOTH. 
Table   III. 
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74.2 
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44.5 

Strength  of  weft 

65 

65.9 

*H 

51.9 

The  table  shows  that  only  50  per  cent  of  the  material  used 
to  make  greatcoat  yarn  is  specified  as  new  wool.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  wool  was  most  difficult  to  obtain,  with  shoddy 
and  noils  and  waste  in  good  supply,  firms  were  allowed  to 
•make  what  blends  they  chose,  provided  they  made  a  cloth  of 
full  pre-war  strength.     This  strength  as  already  stated  has 
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never  been  very  high.  But  in  spite  of  its  relatively  low  break- 
ing strain  the  greatcoat  has  always  worn  exceedingly  well. 
This  fact  was  noted  in  articles  that  were  written  long  before 
the  war.  It  was  proved  to  be  true,  when  the  men  and  their 
clothes  were  subjected  to  the  most  severe  conditions  that  a 
winter  in  the  trenches  could  afford. 

For  such  a  purpose,  under  such  conditions,  wearing  and 
heat  retaining  properties  are  both  obtained — not  hy  the  use 
of  good  long  strong  wool  put  together  on  the  worsted  method ; 
— but  by  the  use  of  shorter,  finer  materials,  woven  of  tremen- 
dous width  and  literally  hammered  together  in  the  milling 
process.  The  width  is  reduced  by  50  per  cent  in  the  finishing 
and  the  fibers  are  so  matted  that  it  is  a  work  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  to  extract  a  6-inch  length  of  yarn  intact,  from  a 
piece  of  finished  cloth. 

It  is  possible  that  the  milling  of  the  fibers  and  the  felting 
of  warp  and  weft  into  one  compact  mass  may  affect  the 
strength  of  threads  that  are  extracted  from  the  cloth.  They 
are  so  much  bound  up  with  one  another  that  they  are  badly 
frayed  when  they  are  taken  out.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
fraying  would  not  account  for  the  great  difference  that  is 
shown  in  the  strength  tests  of  the  respective  yarns.  For  ex- 
ample, the  warp  of  the  American  greatcoat  cloth  is  rather 
finer  than  that  of  the  English  and  yet  the  former  is  nearly 
double  the  strength  of  the  latter.  In  the  weft — 
1/3.78S  American  breaks  under  a  strain  of  23.1  ounces ; 
l/5.35s  English  breaks  under  a  strain  of  only  9.5  ounces. 

If  the  English  weft  were  as  thick  as  the  American  it  would 
only  carry  a  weight  of  13.4  ounces,  so  in  this  case  the  Amer- 
ican yam  is  stronger  in  proportion  to  its  weight  by  over  70 
per  cent. 
Warp  way  the  American  cloth  carries  a  strain  of  74.2  pounds 

per  inch ; 
Weft  way  the  American  cloth  carries  a  strain  of  65.9  pounds 
per  inch. 

These  figures  are  respectively  65  per  cent  and  27  per  cent 
better  than  the  English  figures  and  may  certainly  be  taken 
as  showing  that  any  material  other  than  virgin  wool  which  is 
used  in  the  construction  has  not  in  any  way  reduced  the  value 
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of  the  cloth.     If  it  were  milled  until  the  fibers  were  slightly 
more  matted,  it  would  be  practically  indestructible. 


SUITING    CLOTHS. 

Table  IV. 

Worsted- WARP  Wool-weft  Serge. 
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Table  V. 
All-wool  Serge. 
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Table  VI. 
All-wok8ted  Serge. 
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In  some  articles  written  on  this  subject  six  months  ago,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  quantity  of  woolen  and  worsted 
machinery  available,  as  well  as  the  quantities  of  clothing  wool 
and  long  wool,  had  made  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  of  the  pre-war  cloths.  In  order  to  increase 
the  output  of  both  woolen  and  worsted  spindles  the  fine  count 
cloths  were  no  longer  made,  and  standardization  leans  now  in 
the  direction  of  building  up  all  suiting  cloths  from  good  strong 
worsted  warps  and  finer,  shorter  and  thicker,  woolen  weft. 

This  system  not  only  obviates  the  use  of  any  all-worsted 
uniform  cloths,  which  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  trenches, 
but  it  keeps  the  worsted  machinery  busy  and  allows  quite  a 
large  proportion  of  old  uniforms  to  be  ground  up  and  mixed 
in  with  the  wool  filling  for  the  aforesaid  worsted  warps.  In 
the  loom  they  are  set  very  wide,  anything  up  to  76  inches  or 
more.  The  woolen  weft  shrinks  and  mills,  and  the  worsted 
threads  are  thereby  pulled  so  close  together  and  so  tightly 
packed  with  filling,  that  the  fabric  has  all  the  closeness  of 
a  woolen,  with  all  the  strength,  warp  way,  of  a  worsted  cloth. 
Theoretically,  the  balance  of  these  cloths  is  all  wrong,  but 
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the  brains  that  have  been  incorporated  in  their  construction 
have  not  been  used  in  vain,  and  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
50  per  cent  of  shoddy  in  some  of  the  weft,  both  in  strength 
and  wearing  power,  the  fabrics,  both  for  tunics  and  trousers, 
are  a  great  success.  So  much  in  this  case,  that  the  writer 
doubts  if  the  old  trousering  of  fine  two-fold  woolen  will  ever 
reappear  again. 

The  new  tartan  is  stronger  both  waj'S  than  the  old,  in  spite 
of  the  shoddy  that  it  contains.  The  serge  from  which  the  new 
tartan  was  copied  is  almost  identical  in  design,  but  it  is 
about  three  ounces  lighter.  Its  warp  is  44-46s.  quality  wor- 
sted, somewhat  finer  in  counts  than  the  U.S.A.  yarns,  and 
its  weft  which  used  to  be  35  per  cent  shoddy  with  a  strength 
of  65  pounds  per  inch  in  the  cloth  is  just  now  being  made 
of  50  per  cent  shoddy,  from  which  specifications  demand  a 
strength  of  53  pounds  per  inch  of  cloth  weft  way. 

If  a  reader  carefully  examines  all  the  tables  which  are 
used  to  illustrate  this  article  he  will  probably  be  struck  at 
once  by  the  fact  that  the  analyses  of  English  cloth  show  that 
specifications  are  very  nearly  followed  in  all  respects  and 
that  strength  demanded  is  always  exceeded  in  the  cloths  that 
are  sealed  as  standards.  Not  only  is  this  the  case;  there  is 
also  a  further  fact  of  interest  and  importance  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Army  Clothing  Department  that  the  average 
strength  of  cloths  accepted  is  over  specification. 

With  wool  increasing  in  quantity  and  a  falling  off  in  the 
supply  of  shoddy,  makers  are  just  now  given  the  option  of 
turning  back  on  to  the  35  per  cent  standard  in  the  weft  for 
the  standard  serge.  In  this  case  the  Avord  ' '  standard ' '  becomes 
something  of  a  misnomer.  There  is  more  than  one  standard 
for  cloths  that  were  originally  one  and  the  same.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  elasticity  which  is  now  permitted  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  Wool  Textile  Production,  but 
it  is  distinctly  disconcerting  to  any  -one  wishing  to  comment 
on  any  particular  fabric,  for  in  a  few  weeks  the  average 
strength  of  serges  coming  into  the  department  may  have 
risen  again  to  a  long  way  above  specification  and  strength, 
and  be  coming  in  with  a  strength  of  64  pounds  or  there- 
abouts per  inch  of  cloth,  weft  way. 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  most  complete  information  possible 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  shoddy  and  its  effect  on  the  strength 
of  the  yarn,  the  writer  tested  the  strength  of  threads  and 
picks  taken  from  the  finished  cloths,  both  American  and 
English.  These  figures  appear  in  tables  which  show  the  full 
particulars  of  the  cloths. 

American  20  ounce  suiting  consists  of  2/181/2  worsted 
warp,  filled  with  1/7.5  woolen  filling,  the  strength  warp  way 
being  58.6  pounds  per  inch.  The  English  cloth  has  2/24 
warp  and  1/5.7  woolen  filling. 

Each  American  2/181/^  thread  breaks  under  a  pull  of  23 
ounces. 

Each  English  2/24  thread  breaks  under  a  pull  of  17.9 
ounces. 

The  American  j^arn  if  2/24  would  therefore  break  at  17.9 
ounces,  which  means  that  the  two  yarns  are  of  almost  identical 
strength  value.     In  the  weft — 

Each  American  l/7.5s  woolen  thread  breaks  under  a  pull 
of  11.32  ounces. 

Each  English  l/5.7s  woolen  thread  breaks  under  a  pull  of 
13.97  ounces. 

If  the  American  j'arn  were  1/5.7  it  would  break  at  14.7 
ounces. 

— showing  that  weight  for  weight  it  is  the  stronger  of  the 
two.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  specifi- 
cation, it  contains  5  per  cent  less  noils  and  garnet  than  the 
English  yarn  contains  of  shoddy  and  other  substitutes.  It 
must  also  in  part  be  due  to  the  excellence  or  otherwise  of  the 
carding,  for  when  the  amount  of  shoddy  and  substitutes  is 
raised  to  50  per  cent  in  the  second  English  cloth,  the  strength 
of  individual  threads  is  hardly  reduced  at  all,  although  the 
cloth  specification  strength  is  made  lower  by  121/^  per  cent. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  shoddy,  if  properly  pulled 
from  material  that  is  not  too  much  felted,  is  capable  of  play- 
ing an  entirely  satisfactory  part  in  the  production  of  ser- 
viceable yarn  for  well-milled  cloth. 

One  of  the  very  best  of  our  army  cloth  manufacturers 
actually  produced  a  serge  in  which  the  weft  did  not  contain 
a  single  pound  of  virgin  wool,  and  yet  it  was  of  full  standard 
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strength.  It  was  made  of  laps  and  waste  noil  and  shoddy,  and 
because  of  the  efficient  milling  that  was  given  to  it  each  fiber 
was  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  worsted  warp  that 
the  20^  ounce  cloth  bore  a  load  of  60  pounds  an  inch  before 
it  broke.  Doubtless  the  amount  of  brain  that  was  used  in 
the  production  of  this  fabric  was  quite  unusual.  Spinning, 
setting,  weaving,  milling  and  finishing  must  each  have  been 
separately  considered.  Only  by  exceptional  ability  could 
such  a  wonderful  result  have  been  obtained,  but  the  out- 
standing fact  remains  that  shoddy  if  mixed  with  brains  is  no 
mean  substitute  for  wool  in  well-milled  cloths. 

ALL-WOOL  SUITING. 

Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  comment  fairly  on  the 
nature  of  the  American  20  ounce  all-woolen  suiting,  because 
as  yet  only  a  small  sample  has  arrived  in  England.  The  one 
test  that  it  was  possible  to  make  from  it  showed  that  weft 
way  it  was  slightly  stronger  than  specification,  or  7I/2  pounds 
weaker  than  the  English  23  ounce  all  woolen,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  only  virgin  wool.  This  makes  the  American 
cloth  (with  20  per  cent  of  noils,  broken  sliver  and  thread 
waste)  to  be  stronger  by  just  2  per  cent  than  the  English 
all  wool.  This  single  test  is  not  borne  out  by  a  comparison 
with  the  summary  of  ten  tests  made  from  each  weft.  They 
show  English  1/6.4  to  be  11.2  ounces  ag-ainst  American  in 
strength  1/6.9  giving  10.1  ounces.  In  this  case  the  English 
weft  is  better  by  a  little  under  3  per  cent.  In  the  warp 
1/7.3  American  has  a  strength  per  thread  of  15.8  ounces.  If 
the  American  were  as  thick  as  the  English,  its  proportionate 
strength  would  be  14.7  ounces ;  so  again  the  English  all  wool 
is  only  slightly  stronger  than  the  American  yarn. 

It  ought  to  be  stated,  however,  that  in  all  human  prob- 
ability the  English  cloth  contains  card  waste,  mule  waste 
and  broken  sliver,  for  these  things  are  not  regarded  as  an 
admixture  in  England,  and  we  therefore  once  more  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  when  all  things  are  equal  there  is  prac- 
tically no  difference  in  the  practice  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  so  easy  to  juggle  with  figures  that  they  might 
be  manipulated  to  prove  anything,  and  it  is  therefore  best 
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that  each  reader  should  carefully  compare  the  particulars 
of  the  various  cloths  and  assess  the  credit  as  he  thinks  best. 
It  can  only  be  said  that  all  the  tests  were  made  under  simi- 
lar conditions  on  the  same  machines,  by  the  same  hand,  and 
that  they  are  as  fit  as  any  set  of  tests  can  be. 

ALL-WORSTED  SUITING. 

For  the  complicated  reasons  which  have  been  slightly  out- 
lined in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  interest  in  English  uni- 
form cloths  now  centers  chiefly  round  the  cloths  of  woolen- 
filled  worsted  warps,  which  have  already  been  described. 

For  a  short  time  in  1914  all-worsted  cloths  were  stan- 
dardized for  tartans,  in  order  that  firms  who  could  do  nothing 
but  worsted  could  give  timely  help  during  the  first  months 
of  the  strain.  But  as  things  were  organised,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  let  individual  firms  work  their  machinery  as 
suited  them  best  from  time  to  time,  and  since  the  policy  of 
requisitioning  has  come  fully  into  play  worsted  spinners  have 
been  told  to  send  their  worsted  warps  to  firms  who  had  pre- 
viously never  done  anything  but  spin  and  weave  their  own 
woolen  yarns.  Woolen  spinners  have  also  had  to  send  their 
yarns  to  places  where  no  woolen  yarns  had  ever  been  seen 
before.  There  are  several  drawbacks  to  the  system.  Firms 
that  do  not  know  one  another  are  obviously  without  that 
mutual  confidence  which  is  the  result  of  years  of  satisfactory- 
business.  It  is  worse  still,  when  the  necessities  of  the  nation 
demand  that  firms  who  have  traded  and  quarrelled  in  the 
past  shall  now,  against  their  will,  do  business  with  one  an- 
other. 

All-worsted  standard  specifications  may  be  now  regarded 
as  non-existent.  They  were  never  even  filed  for  cloths  of 
20-21  ounces,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  been  necessary  to 
compare  American  20  ounce  all  worsted,  with  cloths  that 
were  made  only  for  a  short  time  in  1914  and  1915.  These 
figures  are,  however,  very  interesting  because  they  show  that 
in  all-worsted  cloths  as  in  the  wool  filled  fabrics,  English 
practice  is  not  behind  American.  In  the  warp  strength  of 
two  cloths  that  weigh  exactly  the  same,  there  is  a  difference 
of  about  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  whilst  the  English  is 
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stronger  in  the  weft  because  the  weft  is  two-fold.  As  com- 
pared with  a  cloth  made  in  1914,  the  American  standard  20 
ounce  worsted  suiting  is  stronger  by  about  4  pounds  per  inch 
each  way,  and  it  is  doubtless  fully  up  to  English  average, 
because  it  beats  the  standard  worsted  tartan  of  1915  by  30  or 
40  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  cloth  was  not  a  satis- 
factory one  and  it  is  only  taken  as  a  comparison  because  it 
is  the  only  all-worsted  fabric  that  has  been  officially  sealed. 
In  table  No.  II  the  American  all  worsted  is  compared  with  a 
cloth  that  was  offered  to  the  War  Office  in  1914,  which  was 
made  in  Bradford  and  sold  on  its  merits.  The  comparison 
shows  again  that  neither  England  nor  America  can  lay  claim 
to  any  all-round  superiority;  that  in  standard  things  that 
are  easy  to  make  there  is  very  little  to  choose  and  that  both 
nations  have  arrived  at  very  nearly  the  maximum  strength 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  raw  materials  employed. 

Why  the  specified  strength  of  the  American  cloth  has  been 
set  at  the  almost  impossible  figure  of  100  pounds  per  inch 
for  a  20  ounce  cloth  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.*  In  the 
sealed  pattern  of  wool  filled  serge  one  square  inch  contains 
1.99  grains  or  53  threads  of  2/18^  warp  and  the  strength 
required  is  75  pounds.  In  the  all  worsted  there  are  200 
grains  or  54  threads  of  2/1834,  and  although  the  strength 
of  individual  threads  is  2  per  cent  lower,  the  total  strength 
demanded  is  33  per  cent  higher.  Surely  this  is  a  printer's 
error.  At  all  events  there  is  nothing  amongst  English  suit- 
ing specifications  that  anjnvhere  approaches  it.  Even  the 
English  241/^  ounce  lasting,  that  has  146  threads  of  2/40s 
per  inch,  is  not  equal  to  the  standard  set  for  the  American 
all  worsted. 

*  Mr.  Priestman  is  in  error  in  considering  the  strength  of  100  pounds  per  inch  for  (he  all- 
worsted  suiting  as  an  almost  impossible  figure,  unless  the  actual  tests  shown  by  his  Eng- 
lish machine  run  less  than  the  tests  made  on  American  machines.  American  manufacturers 
are  easily  exceeding  our  required  strength  on  the  American  machines.  His  figures  in 
Table  No.  II  as  to  the  threads  per  inch  of  the  all-worsted  fabric  and  the  worsted-warp, 
wool-weft  fabric  are  apparently  wrong,  for  the  reason  that  according  to  the  specifications 
the  all-worsted  fabric  should  count  56  threads  per  inch  and  the  other  fabric  50  threads,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  American  samples  sent  to  him  were  not  up  to  the 
standards.  This  is  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Service 
Committee  of  the  Wool  Manufacturing  Industry. 
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After  an  examination  of  such  excellent  materials,  it  is  not 
an  easy  duty  to  comment  with  advantage.  But  there  is  one 
structural  fact  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  concerns  the 
use  of  shoddy  and  substitutes  and  is  clearly  visible  in  the 
analysis  figures.  In  cloths  where  the  warp  is  worsted  and  the 
weft  is  allowed  to  contain  shoddy,  the  weft  is  thickened 
considerably  in  order  that  the  strength  of  the  cloth  may  be 
the  same  both  ways.  Theoretically  it  spoils  the  balance  of 
the  cloth,  but  in  practice  it  works  out  without  any  draw- 
back. The  cloth  is  square  or  nearly  so,  in  everything  but 
the  weight  of  the  weft  and  warp.  That  appears  to  be  of  no 
real  moment:  perhaps  this  is  a  point  in  which  English  ex- 
perience may  be  of  service  to  America,  where  as  yet  there  is 
greater  difference 'between  the  weft  and  warp  strengths  than 
is  the  case  in  England. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  LABOR. 

THE    RECORD    OF    WAGE-EARNERS '    MOVEMENTS    IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES  IN  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  ASPECTS. 

In  two  substantial  volumes  there  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Maemillan  Company,  New  York,  a  notable  work — a 
complete  ''History  of  Labor  in  the  United  States,"  by  Pro- 
fessor John  R.  Commons  and  associates.  In  the  introductory 
pages  Professor  Henry  W.  Farnam  of  Yale  University  ex- 
plains that  this  important  work  forms  the  fourth  in  the  con- 
templated series  of  contributions  to  American  economic  his- 
tory, the  earlier  volumes  of  which  were  ' '  The  History  of  Com- 
merce," "The  History  of  Manufactures"  and  "The  History 
of  Transportation" — the  three  first  being  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Washington.  For  reasons  duly 
stated,  this  fourth  work  is  published  outside  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  the  trustees  of  which,  however,  have  approved  the 
plan  and  aided  its  achievement. 

"The  History  of  Labor,"  Professor  Farnam  points  out, 
"was  originally  in  charge  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  secured 
the  preparation  and  publication  Of  considerable  monographic 
and  documentary  material  which  he  expected  to  use  in  writing 
the  history,  but  who  did  not  live  to  complete  the  work,"  to 
which  Professor  Commons  has  succeeded.  The  spirit  in  which 
the  present  work  is  undertaken  is  reflected  in  Professor  Far- 
nam's  statement  that  "The  United  States  has  always  been 
fertile  in  social  experiments,  in  societies  for  the  propagation 
of  fads,  in  periodicals  and  books  written  to  aid  a  cause  or  a 
doctrine  destined  in  the  minds  of  the  few  to  whom  they  were 
revealed  to  bring  in  a  new  era  for  the  human  race.  Many  of 
the  theories  advanced  have  been  crude  and  fallacious  and  have 
died  with,  or  even  before,  their  authors.  Many  of  the  re- 
formers have  failed  to  realize  their  plans.  Yet  this  intellec- 
tual ebullition  has  left  a  certain  deposit  of  sound  ideals  and 
practical  methods.     These  have  had  to  compete  with  tradi- 
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tional  convictions,  with  vested  interests,  and  with  existing 
law,  and  the  resultant  of  these  often  antagonistic  forces  has 
determined  the  color  and  character  of  our  social  history." 

Professor  Commons  in  his  introduction  states  that  "The 
labor  history  of  the  country  is  here  treated  as  a  part  of  its 
industrial  and  political  historj'.  It  is  the  story  of  how,  in 
the  course  of  three  centuries,  the  wage-earner,  as  a  distinct 
class,  has  been  gradually,  even  violently,  separating  himself 
from  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the  employer,  and  coming 
to  feel  that  his  standing  and  progress  in  society  depend  di- 
rectly on  wages  and  not  directly  on  prices,  rents,  profits  or 
interest." 

Part  I  of  the  work,  "Colonial  and  Federal  Beginnings  to 
1827,"  is  written  by  David  J.  Saposs,  who  first  traces  the 
industrial  development  of  the  American  colonies  through 
Government  loans  or  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  iron 
and  textile  manufacturing,  fishing  and  seafaring — and 
monopolies  granted  to  the  first  manufacturers.  Later  protec- 
tive duties  were  imposed  by  the  colonies  themselves  before 
the  establishment  of  independence.  "These  instances  indi- 
cate, ' '  says  the  author,  * '  that  the  protective  policy  of  the  early 
colonial  period  was  intended  to  benefit  the  country  at  large 
and  to  make  it  self-sufficient.  The  second  period  of  protec- 
tion on  a  national  scale  began  with  the  organizations  of  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen  following  the  Kevolutionarj^  War. 
Here  originated  the  two  slogans,  'Patronize  home  industry' 
and  'Protect  infant  industry'  which  eventually  served  to  lift 
the  master  mechanic  to  the  level  of  the  capitalist."  Em- 
ployers and  employees  in  our  early  history  joined  frankly  and 
heartily  in  support  of  the  protectionist  policy  favored  by 
Washington — as  indicated  in  this  letter  written  by  the  New 
York  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen's  Society  in  1787,  to  the 
Associated  Mechanics  of  Boston: 

We  are  sensible  that  long  habit  has  fixed  in  the  mind  of 
the  people  an  unjust  predilection  for  foreign  productions, 
and  has  rendered  them  too  regardless  of  the  arguments  and 
complaints  with  which  the  patriotic  and  discerning  have  ad- 
dressed them  from  every  quarter.  These  prejudices  have 
become  confirmed  and  radical,  and  we  are  convinced  that  a 
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strong  and  united  effort  is  necessary  to  expel  them.  The 
Legislature  of  our  State,  convinced  ,of  the  propriety  of  cher- 
ishing our  manufactures  in  their  early  growth,  has  made  some 
provisions  for  that  purpose,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  more 
comprehensive  and  decisive  measures  will  in  time  be  taken. 
But  on  the  exertions  of  our  brethren,  and  especially  upon  the 
patronage  and  protection  of  the  General  Government,  we  rest 
our  most  flattering  hopes  of  success.  When  our  views  like 
our  interests  are  combined  and  concentrated,  our  petitions  to 
the  Federal  Legislature  will  assume  the  tone  and  complexion 
of  the  public  wishes,  and  will  have  a  proportionate  weight 
and  influence. 

Thus  the  Pennsylvania  Society  to  Encourage  Manufac- 
tures says  in  its  report  in  1788 : 

We  have,  nevertheless,  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  that 
when,  by  the  establishment  of  a  general  government,  the 
clandestine  importation  of  foreign  articles  shall  be  prevented, 
and  that  preference  given  throughout  the  United  States  to 
the  manufactures  of  America,  which  the  common  interest 
demands,  our  established  manufactures  will  resume  their 
former  vigor,  and  others  be  found  to  flourish  which  have 
hitherto  been  little  known  among  us. 

'  *  In  all  of  these  movements  for  patronizing  home  industry, ' ' 
saj's  the  author,  "for  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  constitution, 
and  for  the  enactment  of  a  national  tariff,  the  journeymen 
were  united  with  the  masters.  In  fact,  as  our  analysis  has 
shown,  both  masters  and  journeymen  were  practically  on  the 
common  level  of  the  custom-order  and  retail-shop  stages  of 
industry.  The  wholesale-order  stage  was  just  beginning. 
The  employer  was  not  yet  a  capitalist,  and  the  notion  of  in- 
terest and  profit  on  capital  had  as  yet  little  or  no  place  in  in- 
dustry. A  'manufacturer'  was  literally  a  'hand  worker,' 
functioning  indeed  as  merchant,  but  not  as  capitalist.  Thus, 
protection  of  the  manufacturer  was  identical  with  protection 
of  the  wage-earner." 

Manufacturers  and  employees  alike  in  the  early  years  of 
the  republic  faced  a  formidable  undertaking.  They  had  se- 
cured the  desired  protectionist  policy  from  Congress.  Their 
ambition  was  also  "to  introduce  collectively  better  methods 
of  production."  They  knew  that  in  every  possible  way  they 
would  be  resisted  by  the  Government  and  manufacturers  of 
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Great  Britain.  The  British  Parliament  had  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  even  as  late  as  1804 
cotton  machiner}^  could  be  smuggled  out  from  England  only 
by  marking  it  as  hardware.  As  is  well  known,  Samuel  Slater 
brought  "in  his  brain"  to  this  country  the  first  models  for 
cotton  mill  machinery,  as  the  shipment  of  models  or  drawings 
from  Great  Britain  was  a  penal  offence.  Thus  contempor- 
aneously with  the  enactment  of  the  first  national  protective 
tariff,  the  manufacturers  and  employees  of  this  country,  work- 
ing jointly,  sought  resolutely  the  means  of  improving  the 
methods  of  their  industries  and  the  quality  of  their  products. 
For  example,  the  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers 
of  Providence  was  founded  in  Rhode  Island  in  1789  "for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  industry  and  giving  a  just  encourage- 
ment to  ingenuity." 

This  was  also  the  purpose  of  the  Association  of  Mechanics 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  progressive 
spirit  and  honorable  purpose  of  these  early  trade  organiza- 
tions appeared  further  in  a  general  movement  for  the  edu- 
cation of  apprentices,  the  founding  of  libraries  and  the  en- 
couragement of  schools.  It  is  significant  that  in  these  organ- 
izations, while  our  industrial  arm}'  was  almost  entirely  of 
native  birth,  both  employers  and  employees  were  represented. 
One  purpose  of  these  societies  was  * '  to  assist  young  mechanics 
with  loans,"  Every  one  of  these  young  men  cherished  the 
ambition  to  become  some  day  a  master  of  his  own  shop  or 
factory. 

But  necessarily,  as  industry  grew  in  magnitude,  these  ideal 
conditions  could  not  persist.  The  author  states  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  not  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  become  in- 
dependent producers  that  actuated  mechanics  to  form  trade 
unions  of  their  own.  "On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  their 
only  motive  for  organizing  was  to  protect  their  standard  of 
life  as  skilled  mechanics.  Those  whose  chance  of  setting  up 
in  business  for  themselves  was  best  were  the  first  to  organize 
into  unions.  Thus  the  early  unions  were  composed  exclu- 
sively of  skilled  workers,  like  printers,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
carpenters,  and  so  on.  Some  of  these  even  excluded  the  less 
proficient  of  their  trade.     In  1809  'all  the  best  workmen' 
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were  members  of  the  New  York  Cordwainers  Society,  while 
the  Pittsburgh  shoemakers  in  1814  excluded  from  member- 
ship those  who  worked  on  'coarse  shoes.'  On  the  other  hand, 
no  traces  of  organization  can  be  found  among  the  unskilled, 
especially  the  cotton  mill  operatives  who  numbered  100,000 
in  1815.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  wages  of  the 
unskilled  were  going  up,  while  those  of  the  skilled  were  kept 
down  by  the  merchant  capitalist.  In  1784  common  laborers 
were  paid  less  than  $4  a  week,  while  in  1810  they  were  re- 
ceiving close  to  $7  or  $8  per  week.  At  the  same  time  the 
wages  o.f  skilled  workers  remained  stationary  or  actually  de- 
clined, although  the  cost  of  living  was  constantly  mounting. 
It  was  the  desire  to  resist  this  pressure  upon  their  standard 
of  life  that  actuated  the  skilled  workers  to  band  themselves 
together. ' ' 

There  were,  of  course,  many  men  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing industry  who  could  properly  claim  to  rank  with  skilled 
workmen,  but  undoubtedly  many  of  the  women  and  younger 
workers  were  nearer  the  class  of  unskilled.  Shoemakers  of 
Philadelphia  and  printers  of  New  York  were  pioneers  in 
labor  organization  in  this  country.  Carpenters  followed.  It 
was  the  carpentei's  of  Philadelphia  who  went  out  on  the  first 
recorded  ten-hour  strike  in  this  country  in  1791.  They  lost 
their  case  and  then  organized  as  a  cooperative  society  and 
advertised  their  work  at  a  sum  25  per  cent  below  the  prices 
established  by  the  master  carpenters.  All  workmen  then 
labored  from  "sun  to  sun." 

The  "closed  shop"  is  a  phrase  of  supposedly  recent  origin, 
but  the  thing  which  it  described  was  sought  by  the  cord- 
wainers of  Philadelphia  as  far  back  as  1794.  They  sought  to 
compel  their  employers  to  retain  none  but  union  men  in  their 
shops  and  to  prevent  non-union  men  from  securing  employ- 
ment. New  York  cordwainers  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  all 
newcomers  who  failed  to  join  their  organization.  Non-union 
men  were  followed  by  economic  and  social  ostracism — though 
the  "boycotting"  of  their  handiwork  had  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced. The  early  "closed  shop"  movement  was  de- 
nounced as  a  laAvless  eonspiracj'  and  was  a  lively  subject  of 
litigation  in  the  courts. 
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Historically  it  is  well  remembered  how  the  emba?'go  and 
uou-intercourse  acts  of  the  firet  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, followed  by  the  second  war  with  England  in  1812, 
brought  prosperity  to  the  young  manufacturing  industries  of 
America.  But  when  the  second  war  for  independence  ceased 
in  1815,  vast  imports  of  British  and  other  foreign  M-ares  were 
poured  into  the  American  market.  "These  enormous  impor- 
tations which  burdened  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants  and 
soon  after  fell  greatly  in  price,  were  fraught  with  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  Many  were  compelled  to  close 
their  factories  in  which  their  whole  capitals  were 
invested.  Many  others,  who  ventured  to  continue, 
became  hopelessly  bankrupt  in  the  end."  Thirty 
branches  of  industry  in  Philadelphia  which  in  1816  employed 
9,672  workmen  had  discharged  7,500  of  them  by  1819.  Ac- 
cording to  Niles'  Register,  there  were  in  that  year  20,000 
persons  daily  seeking  work  in  Philadelphia.  There  were  an 
equal  number  in  New  York  and  about  10,000  in  Baltimore. 
One  after  another  the  newly  established  trade  and  labor 
unions  succumbed.  Excessive  imports  had  dealt  as  heavy  a 
blow  to  them  as  to  their  employers. 

After  1820  industrial  conditions  improved  in  America 
under  a  more  adequate  system  of  protective  tariff  duties,  and 
labor  union  and  trade  union  movements  revived  under  the 
impetus  of  fuller  employment.  "Wages  advanced;  there  de- 
veloped a  demand  for  shorter  hours  of  labor.  In  1822  the 
German  millwrights  and  machine  workers  of  Philadelphia 
formally  resolved  that  ten  hours  of  labor  were  enough,  "and 
that  work  ought  to  begin  at  6  A.  M.  and  end  at  6  P.  M.,  with 
an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  for  dinner." 

The  Boston  house  carpenters  struck  in  1820  for  a  ten-hour 
day.  Their  employers  bitterly  opposed  the  movement.  "We 
fear  and  dread  the  consequences,"  they  said,  "of  such  a 
measure  upon  the  morals  and  well-being  of  society,"  "especi- 
ally in  our  city,  the  early  rising  and  industry  of  whose  in- 
habitants are  universally  proverbial."  To  this  the  con- 
tractors for  new  buildings  joined,  and  resolved  that  the  move- 
ment was  "a  departure  from  the  salutary  and  steady  usages 
which  have  prevailed  in  this  city  and  all  New  England,  from 
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time  immemorial."  Public  opinion  seemed  to  be  against  the 
carpenters;  their  movement  failed. 

Part  II,  "Citizenship"  (1827-1833),  is  written  by  Helen  L. 
Sumner.  The  first  coordinated  movement  of  several  trades 
in  the  United  States  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1827 
— the  Mechan^s'  Union  of  Trade  Associations,  which  in  turn 
gave  birth  to  the  first  working  men's  party  in  America  or 
the  world,  and  to  the  first  industrial  union  in  this  country, 
the  New  England  Association  of  Farmers,  Mechanics  and 
other  Working-men.  For  some  years  these  bodies  were  an 
important  political  force.  Labor  conditions  then  were  far 
different  from  those  of  the  present.  James  Montgomery, 
superintendent  of  the  York  factories  in  Saco,  Maine,  is  re- 
ported in  1839  as  declaring  that  the  day's  work  at  Lowell 
varied  from  11  hours  and  24  minutes  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary to  13  hours  and  31  minutes  in  April,  the  average  for  the 
year  being  12  hours  and  13  minutes  per  day,  or  about  73^/2 
hours  per  week.  "In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,"  Mr. 
Montgomery  said,  ' '  the  average  working  day  was  even  higher, 
being  about  13%  hours  per  day,  equivalent  to  821/^  hours  per 
week  in  summer  and  about  75^^  hours  per  week  throughout 
the  year."  In  1831  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
58  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  of  cotton  mills,  including 
hand  weavers,  were  women.  In  1833  the  factories  of  Lowell 
are  said  to  have  employed  only  1,200  male  workers  and  3,800 
female  w^orkers,  and  in  1834,  4,500  female  workers  out  of  a 
total  of  6,000  operatives.  Those  were  the  daj'S  when  most  of 
the  factory  employees  at  Lowell  and  elsewhere  were  the 
native-born  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England,  though 
British-born  were  gradually  coming  in. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  non-property  owning  citizens  were  not 
allowed  to  exercise  the  franchise,  though  they  were  given  this 
by  Massachusetts  in  1820  and  by  New  York  in  1822.  Im- 
prisonment for  debt  was  common.  The  Boston  Prison  Dis- 
cipline Society  estimated  that  about  75,000  persons  were 
annually  thus  imprisoned  in  the  United  States,  and  the  labor- 
ing classes  were  particularly  wroth  against  the  militia  sj'stem 
which  granted  exemption  from  compulsory  training  to  those 
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who  could  afford  to  pay  certain  fines.  This  compulsory  mili- 
tarj'  service  rendered,  however,  for  only  a  day  or  a  few  days 
each  year,  was  a  remembered  teaching  of  President  Wash- 
ington, but  the  purchase  of  exemption  was  a  manifest  abuse 
of  a  sound  principle.  The  injustice  of  which  the  working 
men  most  earnestly  complained  was  the  lack  of  a  complete, 
free,  public  educational  system,  for  which,  however,  notable 
beginnings  had  been  made  in  Massachusetts  and  generally  in 
New  England. 

The  American  labol*  movement  on  an  important  scale  made 
its  first  appearance  in  1827  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  first 
labor  paper  of  which  any  numbers  have  been  preserved,  the 
"Mechanics'  Free  Press,"  was  published.  Carpenters  and 
other  workers  of  Philadelphia  advocated  a  ten-hour  day  and 
to  enforce  it  formed  the  Mechanics'  Union  of  Trade  Associa- 
tions. In  the  year  following  the  Mechanics'  Union  frankly 
went  into  polities  to  secure  representation  in  the  Philadelphia 
city  council  and  the  State  legislature.  Both  of  the  existing 
political  organizations  sought  to  intrigue  for  the  working 
men's  support.  As  the  author  says,  "The  efforts  of  the 
Democratic  party,  which  claimed  a  sort  of  proprietary  in- 
terest in  the  working  men,  were  directed  primarily  toward 
splitting  the  new  party  into  factions.  The  Federalists,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  continually  trying  to  use  the  working 
men's  movement  to  their  own  advancement." 

Abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  became  the  chief  de- 
mand of  organized  working  men  in  New  York  as  well  as  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  movement  eventually  succeeded,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  demands  of  the  workmen  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  improvement  of  the  public  schools,  though  in  this  cause 
the  working  men  were  heartily  joined  by  the  manufacturers. 
Soon,  however,  a.s  the  labor  union  organizations  advanced, 
there  began  to  be  sinister  developments.  Schemers  and  agita- 
tors endeavored  to  appropriate  the  workmen 's  organizations 
to  their  own  purposes.  It  is  significant  that  most  of  these 
schemers  and  agitatore  were  immigrants  from  Europe.  One 
of  them,  in  the  "Working  Man's  Advocate"  of  New  York, 
demanded  that  "the  titles  of  the  present  owners  to  the  whole 
property  of  each  state,  real  and  personal,  lands,  houses,  ves- 
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sels,  goods,  and  private  property  of  every  description,  be  at 
once  invalidated;  that  the  whole  property  of  the  state  thus 
taken  from  those  who  now  possess  it,  be  put  up  at  national 
auction ;  that  the  total  estimated  value  of  the  same  be  divided 
into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  adults  in  the  state,  and  that 
one  portion  (in  value)  be  credited  to  each,  to  which  amount 
he  or  she  shall  be  allowed  to  purchase  at  the  state  auction. ' ' 

A  working  man's  party  in  which  such  radical  ideas  were 
rampant  contested  for  a  while  with  Tammany  for  the  control 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  broadening  out  became  a  factor 
in  the  politics  of  the  entire  State.  The  movement  for  a  dis- 
tinct working  men's  party  spread  to  New  England,  Unlike 
the  earlier  organizations  of  wage-earners,  this  radical  move- 
ment, largely  foreign  led,  "appears  to  have  been  opposed  to 
protection" — a  sign  that  conscious  antagonism  of  this  class 
of  workers  toward  their  employers  was  deepening.  Very 
familiar  seems  the  lamentation  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Farmers,  Mechanics  and  other  Working  Men  for  "the 
low  estimation  in  which  useful  labor  is  held  by  many  whose 
station  in  society  enables  them  to  give  the  tone  to  public 
opinion."  "All  who  can  do  so  resort  to  some  means  of  living 
without  hard  work,  the  learned  professions  are  crowded,  and 
combinations  are  formed  by  that  portion  of  society  who  have 
money  and  leisure,  or  who  live  by  their  wits,  to  increase  and 
maintain  their  own  relative  importance,  whilst  the  more  in- 
dustrious and  useful  portion  of  the  community,  who  are  too 
intent  upon  their  daily  occupation  to  form  combinations  foi: 
mutual  advantage,  or  to  guard  against  the  devices  of  their 
better  informed  or  more  enterprising  neighbors,  are  reduced 
to  constant  toil,  stripped  of  the  better  share  of  their  earn- 
ings, holding  a  subordinate,  if  not  degraded  situation  in  so- 
ciety, and  frequenth'  despised  by  the  very  men,  and  women 
and  children,  who  live  at  ease  upon  the  fruits  of  their  labor. ' ' 

To  this  New  England  association  •  factory  employees  were 
admitted.  They  had  not  been  included  in  the  early  organ- 
izations in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Yet  the  factory  em- 
ployees were  far  from  enthusiastic  over  the  cause  or  the 
methods  of  the  New  England  association,  and  at  a  conven- 
tion at  New  Haven  in  1833,  where  the  operatives  had  refused 
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to  be  represented,  it  was  openly  declared  that  these  employees 
"are  already  sold  to  the  oppressor;  they  have  felt  the  chains 
riveted  upon  themselves  and  their  children,  and  despair  of 
redemption. ' ' 

This  working  men's  movement  in  New  England  aroused 
attention  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  proved  a  lamentable 
failure.  It  had  some  strange  leaders.  Thus  "the  mechanics, 
artisans  and  other  working  men  of  Boston  nominated  for 
Congress  William  Foster,  son  of  a  prominent  Boston  mer- 
chant and  slaveholder,  who  had  lived  in  France  and  was  said 
to  have  been  president  of  a  Jacobine  club  during  the  French 
Revolution. ' '  Such  an  individual  could  not  have  been  a  very 
representative  New  England  working  man,  and  the  hard- 
headed  Yankee  wage-earners  appraised  the  movement  at  its 
real  worth.  It  never  developed  much  real  strength  and  was 
soon  ended. 

Part  III  deals  with  "Trade  Unionism"  (1833-1839),  and 
is  written  by  Edward  B.  Mittelman.  He  traces  the  history 
of  the  local  trade  unions  that  began  to  develop  after  1833 
add  the  first  organizations  of  working  women.  Seamstresses, 
tailoresses,  shoe  binders  and  book  binders  were  the  most  active 
pioneers  in  this  movement.  It  was  stated  that  in  1836  seam- 
stresses had  average  earnings  of  only  $1.25  a  week,  or  of  less 
than  one-half  of  what  3'oung  women  were  receiving  in  textile 
factories.  The  trades  unions  of  this  period  earnestly  resolved 
to  keep  out  of  party  politics  and  adhered  to  immediate  de- 
mands for  improved  wages  and  shorter  hours.  The  trades 
unions  of  New  York  began  to  gain  prominence  with  a  strike 
of  the  German  carpenters  in  the  spring  of  1833.  These  men 
had  been  working  for  $1,373/^  a  day  and  asked  $1.50.  The 
Typographical  Society  took  up  their  cause,  and  German  me- 
chanics of  all  trades  were  urged  to  give  25  cents  a  week  for 
the  assistance  of  the  carpenters,  who  finally  won  their  demand 
of  $1.50  for  a  day  of  ten  hours  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. For  a  while  trades  unions  increased  and  flourished  in 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Between  1833  and  1837,  inclusive,  173  strikes  were  recorded. 
The  year  1835  brought  a  general  demand  for  a  ten-hour  work- 
ing day  instead  of  the  daj^  from  sunrise  to  sunset  that  had 
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been  the  practice.  Employers  opposed  the  movement  on  the 
ground  that  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  would  lessen 
the  amount  of  labor  performed.  Most  of  these  strikes  were 
not  characterized  by  serious  violence.  This  sinister  phase  of 
the  labor  movement  appears  to  have  been  due  to  immigration. 
But  the  progress  of  labor  organization  met  a  grave  check  in 
the  panic  of  1837.  The  first  national  trades  union  organized 
in  August,  1834,  disappeared  in  May,  1837,  in  the  face  of  hard 
times  and  precarious  employment.  American-born  workmen 
were  at  this  time  still  dominant  in  union  affairs,  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  national  trades  union  clearly  endorsed  the 
principle  of  a  protective  tariff. 

"With  the  first  descent  of  the  panic  in  1837,"  says  this 
author,  "the  labor  movement  was  crushed  out  of  existence. 
The  local  societies,  the  city  assemblies,  the  national  federation 
of  assemblies  and  locals  and  the  national  trade  unions  dis- 
appeared. With  them  went  their  official  organs,  the  news- 
papers they  had  started  for  purposes  of  agitation  and  for 
carrying  news  of  interest  to  their  members."  Wages  were 
everywhere  reduced  and  thousands  of  workers  lost  their  em- 
ployment. "The  streets  of  New  Bedford,"  said  one  report, 
"are  now  thronged  with  seamen  out  of  employment.  Forty 
whaleships  are  lying  at  the  wharves,  but  nothing  doing  to  fit 
them  out  for  sea."  A  report  from  Haverhill,  Mass.,  an- 
nounced "the  almost  entire  failure  of  the  shoe  business  in 
this  vicinity."  Many  of  the  hardships  of  the  workers  were 
now  attributed  to  immigration,  and  the  author  states  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  newly  formed  native  American  party 
were  "the  suffering  working  classes  smarting  under  the 
effects  of  competition  led  by  office-seekers  whose  occupation 
had  been  encroached  upon  by  adopted  citizens. ' '  During  the 
fifty-five  years  from  1790-1845  only  a  little  more  than  1,000,- 
000  alien  immigrants  had  come  to  America.  But  in  the  ten 
years  from  1845-1855  the  immigration  was  approximately 
3,000,000.  What  made  conditions  most  difficult  was  that  "a 
large  proportion  of  these  immigrants  remained  in  the  cities 
of  the  seaboard. ' ' 

In  the  years  between  1840  and  1860  the  labor  movement 
in  the  United  States  centered  largely  on  an  effort  to  secure 
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a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  work.  Here  and  there  individual 
mamifacturers  had  voluntarily  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  in 
their  establishments,  and  humanitarian  support  of  the  ten- 
hour  cause  became  more  and  more  powerful.  In  1845  in 
^Massachusetts  when  the  hours  in  factories  were  found  to 
range  from  11  hours  and  24  minutes  in  January  and  Decem- 
ber to  13  hours  and  31  minutes  in  March,  the  legislature  gave 
lively  attention  to  the  subject,  but  finally  concluded  to  take 
no  action,  on  the  ground  that  the  industry-  would  be  driven 
to  other  States  where  longer  hours  were  permitted ;  second, 
that  a  reduction  of  hours  must  result  in  a  reduction  of  wages ; 
and  finally  that  since  "labor  is  on  an  equality  with  capital 
and  indeed  controls  it,  it  is  intelligent  enough  to  make  its 
own  bargains  and  to  look  out  for  its  ow^n  interests  without 
interference  from  us." 

The  first  State  to  pass  a  ten-hour  law  was  New  Hampshire 
in  1,847.  The  law  proved  defective.  While  fixing  ten  hours 
as  a  legal  day's  work,  longer  days  by  specific  contract  were 
permitted,  even  in  the  case  of  children  under  fifteen  who  had 
the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  Though  the  work- 
ing people  in  many  communities  pledged  themselves  not  to 
contract  for  more  than  the  legal  day  of  ten  hours,  yet  they 
were  persuaded  by  their  employers  in  many  cases  to  agree 
on  a  longer  day — and  thus  the  working  daj'  in  New  Hamp- 
shire remained  about  121/^  hours  in  length,  Pennsylvania  in 
1848  enacted  a  law  that  no  person  should  be  required  to  work 
in  textile  factories  "for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  or  60 
hours  a  week."  But  this  shortened  day  was  accompanied  in 
Pittsburgh,  for  example,  by  a  16  per  cent  reduction  in  wages. 
Now,  however,  both  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats  in  Penn- 
sylvania pledged  their  support  to  ten-hour  legislation. 

Maine,  following,  made  ten  hours  the  legal  day  for  all  labor 
except  agriculture,  unless  other  hours  were  expressly  stipu- 
lated in  the  contract,  and  the  emploj'ment  of  children  under 
sixteen  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  was  prohibited.  Be- 
tween 1850  and  1855  ten-hour  laws  were  passed  in  Rhode 
Island,  Ohio  and  Connecticut.  The  South  then  as  now,  singu- 
larly reluctant  to  make  any  change  in  Avorking  conditions, 
almost  ignored  the  new  movement.     Georgia  was   the  only 
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Soilthern  State  to  enact  any  legislation,  and  there,  in  1853,  it 
was  provided  that  for  all  white  persons  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  in  cotton,  woolen  and  other  manufacturing 
establishments  the  legal  day  should  be  "from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, the  usual  and  customary  time  for  meals  being  allowed." 

Massachusetts,  which  has  been  the  pioneer  in  so  much 
labor  legislation,  hesitated  to  pass  a  ten-hour  law.  In  this 
State  there  had  come  a  sharp  change  in  the  manufacturing 
personnel.  For  a  long  time  the  factory  towns  had  drawn 
women  and  girls  from  the  agricultural  districts,  but  during 
the  hard  times  that  followed  1847,  thousands  of  these  women 
and  girls  returned  to  their  homes,  and  when  peace  revived 
in  1851-1852  "their  places  had  been  filled  with  Irish  immi- 
grants." Yet  there  was  an  important  voluntary  shortening 
of  hours  and  amelioration  of  conditions  in  the  Bay  State,  and 
factory  conditions  to  a  large  extent  were  so  favorable  that 
the  growth  of  unions  was  discouraged. 

Horace  Greeley  in  the  New  York  Tribune  powerfully  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  labor,  but  he  was  an  opponent  of  strikes 
and  an  advocate  of  cooperation.  Thus  he  said  of  a  tailors' 
strike  in  Boston:  "A  scale  of  prices  so  established  is  a  stone 
rolled  up  in  a  mountain ;  the  first  jar  sends  it  headlong  down 
again.  If  all  the  trades  in  New  York  could  fix  their  own 
prices  today,  leaving  our  system  of  labor,  wages  and  trade 
essentially  as  they  are  now,  a  very  few  months  would  serve 
to  sap  and  subvert  the  whole. ' '  Yet  Greeley  was  a  champion 
of  labor  organization.  ' '  The  trade  unions  may  not  be  always 
managed  in  the  most  judicious  manner,"  he  says;  "it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  should,  and  we  have  often  taken  occa- 
sion to  express  our  decided  disagreement  with  the  proceedings 
of  some  of  them.  But  in  the  present  general  anarchy  of 
labor  they  are  an  excellent  element." 

In  1853-1854  nearly  all  of  the  trades  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  had  some  sort  of  a  trade  union,  but 
again,  as  before,  these  unions  fell  like  cardboard  at  the  first 
shock  of  hard  times — the  panic  of  1857  putting  an  end  to 
nearly  all  of  them. 

Part  V  of  the  work  is  on  the  theme  "Nationalization" 
(1860-1877),  and  is  written  by  Dr.  John  B.  Andrews,  the 
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secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
an  able  man  and  an  anthority  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Andrews 
points  out  that  "While  the  country  was  engrossed  in  Civil 
War  and  reconstruction,  the  American  labor  movement  de- 
veloped for  the  first  time,  almost  unnoticed,  its  characteristic 
national  features.  This  period  witnessed  the  distinctly  Amer- 
ican philosophies  of  greenbackism  and  the  eight-hour  day; 
the  rise  of  the  agitation  for  the  exclusion  of  Oriental  labor; 
the  invention  of  the  trade  union  label ;  the  first  national  trade 
agreement;  the  establishment  of  the  first  government  bureau 
of  labor;  the  organization  of  the  first  permanent  labor  lobby 
at  Washington ;  the  enactment  of  the  first  eight-hour  legis- 
lation and  the  earliest  laws  against  'conspiracy'  and  'in- 
timidation.' The  period  also  saw  the  organization  of  the 
first  national  employers'  association  and  the  first  national 
labor  party." 

That  is  to  say,  this  period  beheld  the  development  of  labor 
conditions  and  labor  controversies  as  we  know  them  in  this 
present  time.  This  period  saw  also  the  development  of  some 
strong  and  notable  figures  among  advocates  of  the  labor 
cause.  One  of  these  as  characterized  by  Dr.  Andrews  was 
William  H.  Sylvis  of  the  molders'  union,  and  another  was 
Jonathan  C.  Fincher  of  the  machinists  and  blacksmiths, 
whose  " Fincher 's  Trades'  Review,"  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, was  "perhaps  the  most  influential  labor  paper  of  the 
period — certainly  one  of  the  best  labor  papers  ever  published 
in  the  United  States."  Strange  as  it  may  seem  now,  the 
national  convention  of  working  men  that  met  in  Philadelphia 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  on  February  22, 
1861,  declared  in  its  resolutions  for  "full  and  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  equal  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Territories,'* 
and  proclaimed  that  ' '  Our  Government  never  can  be  sustained 
by  bloodshed  but  must  live  in  the  affections  of  the  people ; 
we  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  measures  that  will  evoke  civil 
war."  Like  so  many  of  the  active  labor  leaders  of  1914- 
1917,  these  earlier  leaders  were  pronouncedly  pacifist — and 
yet,  as  Dr.  Andrews  reminds  us — "The  war  once  broken  out, 
the  Northern  wage-earners  abandoned  their  former  opposi- 
tion and  vied  with  the  farmers  in  furnishing  volunteers. 
Entire  local  unions  enlisted  at  the  call  of  President  Lincoln." 
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After  the  first  shock  of  the  war  was  over,  labor  organiza- 
tion again  progressed,  beginning  probably  in  the  second  half 
of  1862.  By  November,  1865,  about  60  different  trades  were 
organized  into  several  hundred  unions — the  machinists  and 
the  blacksmiths  leading  in  strength,  with  unions  most  numer- 
ous in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Their 
basis  was  the  local  trades  assembly  rather  than  the  national 
trades  union. 

This  activity  in  the  trade  union  movement  naturally  led  to 
an  aggressive  movement  for  organization  among  employers. 
These  organizations  of  employers  set  themselves  to  combat 
the  eight-hour  movement  which  was  already  launched,  and  to 
maintain  the  working  day  at  ten  hours.  On  the  workers' 
side  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin  in  the  shoemaker's  trade  be- 
longed to  this  party.  So  did  the  Typographical  Union  among 
the  printers.  So  did  the  Sons  of  Vulcan.  Iron  moulders, 
machinists,  blacksmiths  and  engineers  were  now  the  leaders 
in  labor  undertakings.  In  July,  1865,  a  national  convention 
was  called  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  "de- 
vising the  most  eligible  means  to  secure  to  the  working  men 
eight  hours'  labor  as  a  legal  day's  work."  Another  national 
labor  convention  met  in  Baltimore  in  1866.  The  national 
spirit  had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  war,  and  it  was 
natural  that  it  should  have  its  effect  upon  labor  organiza- 
tions. In  June,  1868,  Congress  enacted  an  eight-hour  law 
for  Government  employees.  Many  of  the  active  labor  lead- 
ers, as  is  well  known,  went  into  the  greenback  party  of  1874- 
1877.  In  1876  an  exceptionally  powerful  labor  organization 
was  formed  by  the  uniting  of  the  Sons  of  Vulcan,  the  Asso- 
ciated Brotherhood  of  Iron  and  Steel  Heaters  and  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Roll  Hands  under  the  name  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.  It  was  destined  to 
have  a  very  distinct  and  successful  career.  It  was  in  the 
iron  trade  that  the  sliding  scale  probably  was  first  adopted 
in  1866 — the  earliest  national  trade  agreement  in  American 
history.  More  than  most  other  workers  these  iron  and  steel 
men,  whose  leaders  were  largely  of  native  American  stock, 
recognized  the  close,  mutual  interest  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  they  were  historically  long  strong  advocates  of 
the  American  protective  system. 
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Dr.  Andrews  traces  very  clearlj''  and  fairly  the  develop- 
ment of  sinister  and  violent  factors  in  the  labor  movement 
in  the  later  seventies — the  Molly  jMaguires  of  the  anthracite 
region  and  the  destructive  railroad  strikes  of  1877  which 
called  for  the  aggressive  action  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American  labor  move- 
ment that  the  Federal  troops  had  been  called  out  to  suppress 
strikes  in  time  of  peace.  "The  courts  began  to  change  their 
attitude  toward  labor  unions,"  writes  Dr.  Andrews;  "the 
strikes  and  riots  brought  back  from  oblivion  the  doctrine  of 
malicious  conspiracy'  as  applied  to  labor  combinations.  The 
legislatures  in  many  States  enacted  conspiracy  laws  directed 
against  labor.  But  the  strongest  moral  effect  was  upon  the 
wage-earning  labor  class.  The  spirit  of  labor  solidarity  was 
strengthened  and  made  national.  *  *  *  The  feeling  of  resent- 
ment engendered  therebj'  began  to  assume  a  political  aspect, 
and  during  the  next  two  years  the  territory  covered  by  the 
strike  wave  became  a  most  promising  field  for  labor  parties 
of  all  kinds  and  descriptions." 

Next  in  order  in  the  work  is  Part  VI,  "Upheaval  and  Re- 
organization" (since  1876),  by  Selig  Perlman.  The  earlier 
years  of  this  period  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
as  the  dominant  force  in  labor  organization.  This  secret 
order  had  been  formed  in  1869  by  Uriah  Smith  Stephens,  a 
native  American  educated  for  the  Baptist  ministry,  but  com- 
pelled to  learn  the  tailoring  trade  for  a  livelihood.  He  had 
also  been  a  schoolmaster  and  had  traveled  in  Europe.  The 
secret  ritual  of  the  order  as  written  by  Stephens  proclaimed 
that  "Open  and  public  association  having  failed  after  a 
struggle  of  centuries  to  protect  or  advance  the  interest  of 
labor,  we  have  lawfully  constituted  this  assembly,"  and  "in 
using  this  power  of  organized  effort  and  cooperation  we  but 
imitate  the  example  of  capital  heretofore  set  in  numberless 
instances." 

It  was  added,  however,  that  "We  mean  no  conflict  with 
legitimate  enterprise,  no  antagonism  to  necessary  capital." 
"We  mean  to  create  a  healthy  public  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  labor  (the  only  creator  of  values  or  capital),  and  the 
justice  of  its  receiving  a  full,  just  share  of  the  values  or 
capital  it  has  created." 
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After  1873  the  Knights  of  Labor  extended  their  organiza- 
tion gradually  throughout  the  United  States,  taking  over 
many  of  the  previoiasly  existing  trade  unions  but  organizing 
new  unions  of  their  own. 

This  period  since  1876  witnessed  also  a  noteworthy  growth 
of  socialism  in  America,  a  cause  which  had  been  favored 
earlier  by  many  of  the  German  immigrants  in  1848.  The 
International  Working  Men's  Association  was  the  form  taken 
by  the  socialist  propaganda  after  1876.  Most  of  the  leading 
advocates  of  this  movement,  though  not  all,  were  foreigners 
of  a  radical  type.  Most  of  the  strength  acquired  by  the 
movement  was  among  non-English  speaking  wage-earners. 
An  attempt  to  combine  the  greenback  and  the  labor  movement 
characterized  the  years  between  1876  and  1880.  These  were 
years  of  turmoil  in  politics.  More  and  more,  leaders  of  ex- 
treme views  began  to  gain  ground  in  labor  organization. 
More  and  more  the  control  of  this  movement  in  its  more  ag- 
gressive expressions  passed  over  to  foreigners.  Thus  the 
Illinois  Labor  Bureau  in  1886  stated  that  of  the  members  of 
the  trade  unions  of  that  State  onlj'  21  per  cent  were  Ameri- 
can, 33  per  cent  German,  19  per  cent  Irish,  10  per  cent  British 
other  than  Irish,  and  12  per  cent  Scandinavian,  with  Poles, 
Bohemians  and  Italians  constituting  the  remainder.  This  was 
not  at  all  surprising,  for  the  old  apprentice  system  had  been 
well-nigh  abandoned,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  the  United 
States  had  been  drawing  most  of  its  supply  of  skilled  labor 
from  abroad. 

The  great  activity  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  a  national 
organization  began  in  1880,  by  which  time  the  order  had  ac- 
quired a  formidable  strength  and  numbers  in  the  industrial 
communities.  Terence  V.  Powderly,  an  active  member  of  the 
Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths'  Union,  who  had  been  elected 
Mayor  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  a  labor  ticket  in  1878,  became  the 
head  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  general  assembly  of  this 
order  favored  persistent  strikes  as  the  best  method  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  wage-earners — the  most  notable 
strike  of  the  period  being  that  of  the  telegraphers  in  1883. 
This,  like  most  other  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  strikes,  was  a 
failure,   for  these  reasons,   as   the   author  describes  them — 
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"First  the  order  operated  mainly  among  the  unorganized  and 
the  unskilled,  an  element  which  had  no  previous  experience 
in  the  management  of  strikes  and  could  easily  be  replaced 
by  strike-breakers;  second,  the  form  of  organization  of  the 
Knights,  well  adapted  as  it  was  to  strikes  on  a  large  scale  and 
to  extensive  boycotts,  displayed  an  inherent  weakness  when 
it  came  to  a  strike  of  the  members  of  a  single  trade  against 
their  employers.  Such  a  strike  soon  became  a  test  of  or- 
ganization and  of  discipline,  qualities  which  a  mixed  organiza- 
tion like  the  district  assembly  of  the  Knights  could  not  hope 
to  possess  in  the  same  degree  as  a  national  trade  union." 

Between  1880  and  1890,  a  huge  immigration  was  filling  up 
the  labor  market.  On  the  other  hand,  "settlers  were  moving 
into  the  last  unoccupied  portion  of  the  public  domain." 
Strikes  were  failing  more  and  more.  This  period  witnessed 
the  development  of  the  boycott  as  "a  new  force  in  hand." 
Under  Powderly  as  Grand  Master  Workman,  theTCnights  of 
Labor  grew  rapidly  in  membership.  There  was  something  in 
the  order  with  its  far-reaching  organization  which  seemed  to 
dazzle  the  minds  of  men.  Powderly  himiself  became  such  a 
national  figure  as  had  no  labor  leader  before  him.  He  drew 
immense  audiences  wherever  he  spoke.  Newspapers  gave  wide 
currency  to  all  his  words.  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  the 
legislature  gave  him  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  deliver  a  labor  speech.  The  Knights  of  Labor 
took  up  a  strong  cause  when  they  led  the  agitation  for  pro- 
hibiting the  immigration  of  alien  contract  labor,  and  one 
additional  prestige  was  the  defeat  of  Jay  Gould  in  the  Wabash 
strike  of  1885.  In  1886  the  Knights  of  Labor  numbered 
5,892  assemblies  of  a  total  membership  of  702,924. 

Meanwhile  the  black  international  or  anarchistic  move- 
ment in  the  ^liddle  West  had  been  preparing  trouble  for  the 
more  conservative  labor  movement  in  America.  On  May  3, 
188b,  in  Chicago,  the  international  movement  culminated  in 
the  bomb  massacre  of  Haj^market  Square.  Samuel  Gompers 
testified  that  "The  effect  of  that  bomb  was  that  it  not  only 
killed  a  policeman  but  it  killed  our  eight-hour  movement  for 
that  year  and  for  a  few  years  afterward,  notwithstanding  we 
had  absolutely  no  connection  with  these  people." 

The  Knights  of  Labor  themselves  in  turn  were  now  dis- 
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integrating,  the  membership  of  the  order  falling  from  over 
700,000  members  in  1886  to  510,000  in  1887.  The  growth  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  had  aroused  employers  to  form  strong 
organizations  of  their  own.  Many  strikes  now  followed,  and 
in  the  words  of  the  author,  "After  1887  the  Knights  of  Labor 
lost  their  hold  upon  the  large  cities  with  their  wage-conscious 
and  largely  foreign  population,  and  became  an  organization 
predominantly  of  country  people,  of  mechanics,  small  mer- 
chants and  farmers,  an  element  more  or  less  purely  American 
and  decidedly  middle-class  in  its  philosophy.  This  change 
serves  more  than  anything  else  to  account  for  the  subsequent 
close  affiliation  between  the  order  and  the  'Farmers'  Alli- 
ance,' as  well  as  for  the  whole-hearted  support  which  it  gave 
to  the  people's  party." 

The  policy  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  favored  coopera- 
tion, and  cooperation  wherever  attempted  has  usually  proved 
disappointing.  Labor  men  themselves  were  not  successful  in 
these  business  undertakings.  They  seemed  to  lack  not  merely 
capital  but  practical  business  sense,  as  well  in  merchandising 
as  in  manufacture.  "The  failure  was  definite  and  final,"  the 
author  says.  "Not  since  this  time  has  the  American  labor 
movement  ventured  upon  cooperation.  The  year  1888  marks 
the  closing  of  the  age  of  middle-class  'panaceas'  and  conse- 
quently the  beginning  of  the  wage-conscious  period." 

The  work  describes  further  the  struggles  of  the  socialists 
in  the  United  States  to  become  a  political  force,  and  Henry 
George's  dramatic  political  movement  in  New  York  City  and 
State.  Through  this  time  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  gaining  in  force  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  declining. 
The  general  officers  of  the  pattern-makers,  foundrymen, 
blacksmiths,  machinists  and  boiler-makers  in .  leaving  the 
Knights  of  Labor  declared  in  May,  1888,  that  "The  odium 
which  the  order  has  gained  is  damaging  to  us.  "We  will  have 
to  cut  loose  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  before  the  employers 
will  meet  us  or  respect  us  in  any  way."  Thus  gradually 
year  after  year  the  unions  of  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
trades  which  had  their  origin  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  went 
over  to  the  Federation,  "converting  the  latter  from  an  or- 
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ganization  primarily  of  skilled  men  into  one  more  represen- 
tative in  the  entire  labor  movement." 

Between  1899  and  1904,  the  membership  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  increased  from  350,000  to  1,676,000. 
During  1912  and  1913  much  prominence  was  acquired  by  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  which  had  been  originally 
organized  by  socialists  in  1905  as  a  rival  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  this 
portion  of  the  work  that  a  great  deal  has  been  gained  in  our 
own  time  by  the  labor  movement.  "A  clear  gauge  of  the 
growth  of  popular  education  on  the  labor  question  is  given 
by  the  McNamara  dynamite  case.  What  a  difference  between 
the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  this  case  of  extreme  and 
premeditated  violence  and  its  attitude  towards  the  suspected 
Chicago  anarchists !  In  1886,  bloody  revenge  and  suppression 
were  violently  demanded.  In  1912  nothing  more  drastic  was 
heard  than  a  demand  for  an  impartial  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  the  labor  unrest,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
future  conflicts,  and  scarcely  any  call  for  revenge  or  any 
disaster  to  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole." 

And  again:  "The  aroused  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
public  in  the  labor  question  is  beginning  to  produce  results 
also  in  the  field  of  labor  legislation.  During  the  last  half 
dozen  years,  two-thirds  of  the  States  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  workmen's  compensation  for  all  industrial  accidents, 
preparing  in  this  manner  a  fertile  ground  for  the  important 
movement  for  industrial  safety.  Other  protective  regula- 
tions have  been  the  prohibition  by  the  Federal  taxing  power 
of  the  use  of  an  industrial  poison,  the  provision  in  several 
States  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  the  beginning  of  effective 
prohibition  of  night  work,  of  maximum  limits  upon  the  length 
of  the  working  day,  and  of  minimum  wage  laws  for  women. 
This  legislation  differs  from  the  class  legislation  demanded 
by  workingmen  during  preceding  periods  in  that  it  bases  it- 
self entirely  upon  police  power,  a  power  which,  as  a  result  of 
the  spreading  understanding  of  the  labor  problem,  and  the 
persistent  demand  coming  from  the  public  as  well  as  from 
organized  labor,  has  become  so  broadened  in  scope  that  much  ' 
which,  a  decade  or  two  ago,  would  have  been  ruled  out  of 
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court  as  class  legislation,  has  recently  been  held  to  be  war- 
ranted under  the  Federal  and  the  State  constitutions." 

But  it  is  admitted  that :  ' '  Since  1900  socialism  has  been 
making  rapid  progress  in  the  labor  ranks.  In  the  last  four 
years  it  has  succeeded  in  gaining  the  support  of  the  im- 
portant unions  of  the  miners  and  the  machinists.  It  now 
commands  about  one-third  of  the  votes  at  the  annual  con- 
ventions of  the  Federation,  coming,  to  a  large  extent,  from 
the  'industrial  unions,'  and  it  has  reached  a  million  votes 
at  national  elections.  The  old-time  struggle  between  the  rival 
ideas  of  political  and  economic  socialism,  which  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  the  Lassallean  movement  and  the  International, 
in  some  measure  finds  a  modern  counterpart  in  the  rivalry 
between  the  political  socialists  and  the  syndicalist  movement. 

'^  Socialism  has  acquired  a  considerable  following  also 
among  the  native-born  educated  classes,  and  has  gained  some 
noted  converts  among  the  rising  class  of  American  'pub- 
licists,' which,  in  certain  respects,  enables  it  to  exercise  an 
influence  in  the  communit}^  which  is  not  to  be  measured  only 
by  its  polling  strength.  The  notable  though  brief  socialist 
administrations  in  Llilwaukee  and  Schenectady  have  demon- 
strated that,  at  last,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  effort  to 
become  acclimatized,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  'American' 
socialism. ' ' 

On  the  other  hand,  since  America  herself  entered  the  great 
war,  perhaps  since  this  work  was  written,  political  socialism 
in  this  country  has  suffered  a  tremendous  setback  through 
the  suspected  and  acknowledged  hostility  of  a  large  part  of 
the  socialist  element  to  the  government  and  to  the  national 
cause  in  the  struggle  against  autocratic  Germany.  It  was 
onlj^  the  other  day  that  the  newspapers  chronicled  the  with- 
drawal from  the  socialist  party  of  the  man  who  had  recently 
been  its  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Benson,  a  native  American  and,  therefore,  conspicuous  among 
the  socialist  leaders,  declared  that  he  could  no  longer  main- 
tain fellowship  with  elements  that  were  so  violently  anti- 
American. 

In  the  care  and  comprehensiveness  of  this  work,  in  its  typo- 
graphy and  in  its  index,  there  is  an  admirable  degree  of 
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expert  literary  handiwork.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of  the  work 
is  usually  temperate.  There  is  everywhere  a  manifest  effort 
to  be  fair.  And  everywhere  the  work  exhibits  a  spirit  of  un- 
flagging industry  and  conscientiousness  in  detail.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  is  the  most  ambitious  history  of 
American  labor  ever  written.  It  deserves  the  respectful  read- 
ing of  employers  and  employees  alike,  and  is  likely  to  remain 
a  standard  of  reference  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

WiNTHROP  L.  Marvin. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WAR  SERVICE  COMMITTEE — COMPLETE  CONTROL  OF 
WOOL  SUPPLIES — ARMY  AND  NAVY  NEEDS  FIRST  AND  IMPERATIVE. 

Those  revised  specifications  for  the  9^/^  ounce  olive  drab 
shirting  flannel,  the  20  ounce  olive  drab  suiting,  the  4  pound 
olive  drab  blanket  and  the  32  ounce  olive  drab  overcoating 
for  the  Army,  which  were  framed  by  Acting  Quartermaster 
General  Goethals'  Board  of  Inquiry  and  submitted  and  ap- 
proved March  21,  have  continued  to  be  satisfactory  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  vast  quantity  of  army  fabrics  required 
by  the  government.  Certain  informal  modifications  have 
been  made.  The  use  of  finer  wools  is  allowable  and  proper 
compensation  is  provided,  and  there  is  some  flexibility  also 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  lower  wools  in  fabrics  for  which 
they  are  adapted.  But  the  new  specifications  have  ruled  in 
the  main,  and  the  manufacturing  industry  has  been  able  to 
meet  their  requirements. 

Mills  have  responded  handsomely  to  the  government's 
need.  Many  manufacturers  who  had  not  previously  under- 
taken to  make  the  army  fabrics  have  now  set  their  machinery 
to  the  task,  until  on  May  29  Mr.  H.  P.  Bonties,  the  Chief  of 
the  Woolens  Section  of  the  Clothing  and  Equipage  Division 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  announced  that  the  army 
purchasing  program  was  covered  up  to  September  30,  1918. 
Mr.  Bonties  stated  at  that  time  that  ''It  is  probable  that  the 
looms  now  running  on  army  fabrics  comprise  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  machinery  in  the  country.  An  estimate  of 
the  number  of  looms  in  the  country,  prepared  by  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  indicated  that  there  were 
probably  about  80,000  in  all  widths.  Omitting  those  un- 
suitable for  government  work  and  those  which  by  reason  of 
lack  of  preparatory  or  finishing  equipment  could  not  produce 
government  fabrics,  it  appears  probable  that  army  require- 
ments are  occupying  about  one-half  of  the  available  looms."  . 
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Mr,  Bonties  added: 

A  definite  program  for  1919  is  now  being  prepared  by  the 
general  staff,  and  when  its  requirements  are  announced  it 
will  be  possible  to  determine  how  much  machinery  must  be 
assigned  for  the  carrying  out  of  that  program.  You  will 
appreciate  the  fact  that  military  necessities  may  cause  at  any 
time  a  large  increase  or  decrease  in  the  estimated  amount. 
In  addition,  the  necessity  of  supplying  a  large  reserve  over- 
seas on  which  we  may  draw  when  all  available  shipping  space 
might  be  required  for  men  and  munitions,  and  the  necessity 
for  building  up  an  additional  reserve  which  will  take  care  of 
anj^  loss  from  the  sinking  of  ships  or  other  causes,  produces  at 
present  a  certain  irregularity  in  the  demands  for  the  cloth 
from  Avhich  the  uniforms  are  to  be  made.  It  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  department  to  make  allowance  for  this  so  that  the 
flow  of  goods  from  the  manufacturers  to  the  depots  may  be 
as  uniform  as  possible.  On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that 
a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  machinery  than  is  now 
running  will  be  required  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Wool  Manufacturing 
Industry,  under  Chairman  Frederic  S.  Clark,  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  has  con- 
tinued actively  to  represent  the  industry  in  its  relation  to 
the  government,  holding  frequent  conferences  with  officials 
charged  with  responsibilities  pertaining  to  the  industrj^  in 
New  York  and  Washington.  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Peabodj',  the 
secretary  of  the  War  Service  Committee,  resigned  from  this 
post  and  from  membership  in  the  committee  to  become  Chief 
of  the  Woolens  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  in  asso- 
ciation with  Mr.  John  W,  Scott,  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & 
Company  in  Chicago,  who  early  in  June  became  the  director 
of  the  textile  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

The  War  Service  Committee,  in  accepting  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Peabody,  expres<^ed  its  ''grateful  appreciation"  of 
"the  very  zealous  and  effective  services  which  he  has  per- 
formed as  a  member  of  this  committee  and  its  representative 
on  many  occasions  in  communication  with  officials  of  the  War 
Department,  War  Industries  Board  and  War  Trade  Board  in 
Washington, ' '  and  felicitated  Mr.  Peabody  ' '  on  the  opportuni- 
ties for  larger  usefulness."  To  succeed  Mr.  Peabody  as  sec- 
retary, the  War  Service  Committee  chose  Mr.  George  B.  San- 
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ford  of  Sanford  &  Russell,  New  York,  and  to  succeed  Mr. 
Peabody  in  membership  on  the  committee  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers  chose  Mr. 
Manton  B.  Metcalf  of  Metcalf  Brothers  &  Company,  New 
York,  who  had  followed  Mr.  Peabody  as  president  of  the 
association. 

On  June  21,  the  War  Service  Committee  sent  out  this  noti- 
fication to  all  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  the  United 
States : 

For  some  time  past  much  confusion  has  prevailed  in  our 
industry  due  to  an  absence  of  authoritative  information  as 
to  the  government's  needs  and  the  resulting  margin  of  ma- 
chinery and  raw  material  available  for  civilian  purposes.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  statement  to  indicate  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  War  Service  Committee  the  first  steps  toward  over- 
coming this  confusion  and  coordinating  government  with 
civilian  requirements  are  now  in  process  with  every  indication 
of  progress. 

The  first  move  in  this  direction  has  been  the  establishment 
of  the  Woolens  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  of  which 
Herbert  E.  Peabody,  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  until  he  resigned  to 
take  the  position,  is  chief.  It  is,  as  we  understand  it,  the 
function  of  the  Woolens  Section  to  establish  first  and  as  far 
in  advance  as  possible,  the  wool  requirements  of  all  branches 
of  the  government,  and  second  the  position  of  the  civilian 
situation  established  by  the  government's  needs.  That  our 
industry 's  position  toward  civilian  business  cannot  and  should 
not  be  established  until  adequate  plans  have  been  made  for 
supplying  the  government's  needs  is,  of  course,  not  debatable. 

The  second  step  in  the  constructive  program  now  under 
way  is  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  for  the  acquisition  for  the  use  of  the  country  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  foreign  wools,  of  which  A.  M.  Patterson, 
president  of  the  Textile  Alliance,  Inc.,  is  chief. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  state  (1)  that  the  necessity  of  co- 
ordinating government  and  civilian  requirements  of  cloth  is 
fully  appreciated  by  the  new  Woolens  Section  and  (2)  that 
the  only  possible  way  to  avoid  a  serious  situation  in  our  in- 
dustry is  by  increasing  importations  of  wool. 

It  is  known  that  plans  of  the  government  embracing  the 
period  from  July  1,  1918,  to  December  31,  1919,  contemplate 
the  absorption  for  government  use  of  very  large  quantities  of 
^yool.     And  yet  in  our  opinion  extreme  hysteria  is  not  justi- 
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fied  as  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  plans  above  outlined 
will  tend  to  materially  relieve  the  situation. 

The  position  for  the  moment  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  The  seriousness  of  the  existing  situation  in  the  woolen 
industry  and  the  condition  which  must  result  if  it  is  not  recog- 
nized and  dealt  with,  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  authorities 
in  Washington. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  the  Woolens  Section  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  in  which  all  of  the  different  angles  of  the 
situation  will  be  concentrated  and  crystallized  and  through 
which  government  and  civilian  needs  will  be  coordinated,  sup- 
plies perhaps  the  most  needed  lack  in  the  present  situation. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  a  department  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  wools  offers  com- 
plete evidence  of  recognition  by  the  authorities  that  the  only 
cure  for  the  present  situation  and  the  only  assurance  of  the 
continued  maintenance  of  the  woolen  and  allied  industries 
lies  in  continuously  increasing  importation  into  this  country 
of  foreign  wools. 

The  War  Service  Committee  commended  to  the  careful  at- 
tention of  all  wool  manufacturers  and  their  sales  agents 
throughout  the  country  a  request  from  the  Acting  Quarter- 
master General,  through  Mr,  H.  P.  Bonties,  Chief  of  the 
Woolens  Branch,  that  no  olive  drab  fabrics  of  the  army 
weights  be  offered  to  the  civilian  trade  without  first  being 
submitted  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  "The  needs 
of  the  government,"  said  Mr.  Bonties,  ''make  it  imperative 
that  it  should  obtain  all  available  olive  drab  uniform  cloth 
of  approximately  the  proper  weights,  and  the  fact  that  such 
cloths  are  frequently  offered  through  jobbers  and  brokers 
makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  request  you  to  take  this  action. ' ' 

On  June  1,  Mr.  Albert  L.  Scott,  who  had  been  acting  as 
Chief  of  the  Supplj'  and  Equipment  Division  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  resigned  the  office  and  was  succeeded 
for  the  time  being  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Donald  of  Boston.  But 
on  June  17,  the  Quartermaster  General 's  office  announced  the 
creation  of  a  new  division  to  be  known  as  Quartermaster  of 
Purchases,  and  named  as  its  head  Colonel  George  Downey. 
Colonel  Downey  is  an  army  officer  of  ability  who  has  had 
experience  in  the  Philippines  and  in  France. 
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Most  important  of  all  the  developments  of  the  past  two  or 
three  months  has  been  the  tightening  of  the  control  of  the 
government  over  the  wool  supply  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Lewis  Penwell  of  Helena,  Montana,  was  appointed  on  May  1 
to  head  a  new  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  with 
large  supervisory  powers  over  the  wool  industry,  and  the 
War  Industries  Board  announced  that  "The  war  needs  of 
the  government  for  woolen  goods  during  the  year  1918  had 
developed  to  a  point  where  it  became  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  supply  its  requirements,  not  only  to 
take  over  the  entire  unsold  wool  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and 
growers  but  the  entire  wool  clip  for  the  year  as  well. ' '  Wool 
prices  were  thereupon  fixed  by  the  Board,  using  as  a  basis  the 
scoured  value  in  Boston  on  July  30,  1917.  It  was  announced 
further  that  while  the  government  thus  assumed  absolute 
control  of  wool,  "it  has  no  intention  or  expectation,  either  in 
the  process  of  marketing  the  wool  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  fabrics,  of  changing  the  usual  channels  of  trade." 

The  statement  given  out  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Brookings  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  in  charge  of  negotiation  with  the  wool 
producers,  went  on  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  "The  fixing  of 
a  price  which  would  satisfy  the  wool  grower,  the  wool  dealer 
and  the  government  was  no  easy  task,  and  could  not  have  been 
settled  by  agreement  had  not  both  the  grower  and  dealer 
through  their  controlling  organizations  met  the  government 
in  the  broadest  spirit  of  conciliation  and  patriotism.  The 
method  of  marketing  the  wool  will  secure  for  the  grower  every 
facility  for  promptly  realizing  on  his  crop  the  full  value  of 
the  agreed  prices  less  the  transportation  expenses,  and  en- 
tirely eliminates  the  speculator." 

To  the  manufacturers  Mr.  Brookings  announced  that  "The 
government  needs  must  first  be  supplied  by  the  mills  on  the 
fair  and  reasonable  terms  based  upon  the  cost  of  raw  material 
and  conversion,  after  which  the  surplus  wool  will  be  released 
and  find  itself  turned  through  the  usual  manufacturing  and 
distributing  channels,  subject  to  such  conditions,  however,  as 
the  government  may  feel  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
and  fair  to  the  manufacturers.  The  wool  growers,  the  wool 
dealers  and  the  wool  manufacturers  will  each  be  represented 
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on  the  government  committee,  which  will  take  charge  of  the 
detailed  operations. " 

The  manufacturers'  representative  on  this  committee  as 
selected  by  the  War  Service  Committee  is  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Stevens,  president  of  M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company,  North 
Andover,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the  War  Service  Committee  and 
the  successor  to  Colonel  John  P.  Wood  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Wool  Manufactvirers  which  represented 
the  industry  in  its  relations  with  the  government  prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  War  Service  Committee.  The  Wool,  Top  and 
Yarn  Branch  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  as  now  or- 
ganized is  headed  by  Mr.  Albert  W.  Elliott,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  wool  firm  of  Jeremiah  Williams  &  Company,  and  the 
Yarn  Division  is  directed  by  Mr,  N.  B,  Kneass  Brooks  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Nichols  of  Boston  has  been  appointed  Wool 
Administrator,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Brigham  of  Boston,  Wool  Dis- 
tributor. The  government  plan  was  cordially  received  by  the 
M'ool  growers  of  the  country,  whose  representatives  met  in 
conference  and  agreed  to  turn  over  to  the  government  their 
entire  wool  output  on  the  termis  established. 

It  is  significant  that  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  War  Industries  Board  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
certain  standard  cloths  after  the  example  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Brookings,  chairman  of  the  price  fixing  committee  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  announced  early  in  June  that  the 
government  aimed  "to  standardize  clothing — so  that  every 
manufacturer  should  produce  at  least  one  standard  suit  of 
clothes  and  at  a  standard  price." 

At  this  writing  the  government  still  holds  for  its  own  im- 
perative militarj-  and  naval  uses  the  entire  wool  stock  of  the 
countr3'  of  domestic  or  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  date  of  the 
release  of  wool  for  civilian  fabrics  and  the  amount  of  wool 
available  for  this  purpose  still  remain  uncertain  and  un- 
known. It  is  promised,  however,  that  the  needs  of  the  civilian 
population  shall  have  due  consideration,  and  the  War  Service 
Committee  has  announced  that  ''The  government  does  not 
request  nor  will  it  sanction  outright  cancellation  of  all  civilian 
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orders.  The  decision  to  clothe  all  overseas  troops  in  the  new 
heavier  weights  for  the  coming  winter  necessitates  the  em- 
ployment for  the  present  and  for  some  months  of  a  large 
percentage  of  machinery.  That  accomplished  it  is  intended 
so  to  distribute  contracts  for  government  cloth  that  each  mill 
shall  operate 'part  of  its  machinery  on  civilian  fabrics.  There- 
fore, the  delivery  of  present  civilian  orders  shall  be  deferred 
only  to  such  time  as  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  present  emer- 
gency." 

Through  the  War  Service  Committee  and  in  every  other 
possible  way  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  War  Trade  Board 
and  the  Shipping  Board  in  Washington  have  been  urged  to 
give  due  consideration  to  the  need  of  facilitating  imports  of 
foreign,  and  particularly  South  American,  wools  required  in 
this  war  emergency.  From  Australia  about  100,000  bales  of 
the  200,000  bales  released  last  year  by  the  British  government 
have  been  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  promised 
that  for  the  remainder,  tonnage  will  be  promptly  made  avail- 
able. Shipments  from  South  Africa  are  almost  entirely  sus- 
pended at  present,  the  Shipping  Board  having  chartered  for 
national  purposes  a  considerable  fleet  of  neutral  sail  ships  as 
well  as  neutral  steamers.  Communication  with  South  Amer- 
ica has  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can steamers  of  regular  services  for  the  more  imperative  duty 
of  carrying  troops  and  supplies  overseas.  But  the  Shipping 
Board  predicts  that  between  the  completion  of  new  American 
ships  and  the  chartering  of  foreign  vessels  the  South  Ameri- 
can situation  will  be  relieved  by  mid-summer,  and  there  will 
be  adequate  tonnage  for  the  shipment  of  the  desired  quan- 
tities of  wool  from  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

Mr.  Lewis  Penwell,  Chief  of  the  Wool  Division  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  announced  the  government  regula- 
tions for  handling  the  wool  clip  of  1918  as  follows : 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  "fixed  the  prices  of  the  1918 
clip  of  wool  as  established  by  valuation  committees  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Government  as  those  established  on  July  30, 
1917,  at  Atlantic  sea-board  markets.  These  values  are  figured 
on  scoured  basis.     (See  table  on  p.  294.) 
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Rights  of  the  Government. 

The  Government  shall  have  a  prior  right  to  acquire  all  of 
the  1918  wool  clip,  or  any  portion  thereof  which  it  may  re- 
quire, at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  The 
remainder  will  be  subject  to  allocation  for  civilian  purposes 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  wool-manufacturing  machinery 
working  on  Government  contracts  is  located  close  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  rail- 
road delay  and  congestion  late  in  the  season  when  the  crops 
are  moving,  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  that  the  wool  clip 
shall  be  collected  as  soon  as  possible  at  points  near  to  the 
manufacturing  centers.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  con- 
sidered advisable  to  designate  as  distributing  centers  those 
centers  which  are  close  to  points  of  consumption  and  which 
have  the  necessary  facilities  for  handling  wool. 

Necessity  for  Concentration. 

The  necessities  of  the  Government  at  this  time  are  such  as 
to  require  the  use  of  all  existing  agencies  for  concentrating 
the  wool  near  the  centers  of  consumption.  Therefore  all  the 
wool  of  the  1918  clip  must  be  distributed  through  approved 
dealers  in  approved  centers  of  distribution. 

Approved  Dealers  Defined. 

Approved  dealers  shall  be  those  dealers  authorized  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  to  handle  wool  who  are  located  in  the 
distributing  centers  and  who  buy  from  growers  direct,  through 
agents,  or  from  country  merchants;  and  also  those  dealers 
authorized  by  the  War  Industries  Board  who  are  located  in 
wool-growing  districts,  and  who  buy  direct  from  growers  and 
resell,  or  consign  to  the  dealers  in  distributing  centers. 

Approved  distributing  centers  are  the  usual  well  recog- 
nized points  of  distribution. 

Classes  of  Wool. 

In  a  general  way,  the  clip  may  be  divided  into  fleece  ivool 
and  territory  ivool. 

Fleece  wool  shall  be  considered  as  that  which  is  grown  in 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  also  the  States 
of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  and 
also  those  parts  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota,  and  other  localities  where  the  same  general 
conditions  prevail.  All  wool  not  listed  as  fleece  wool  shall 
be  considered  territory  avooI. 
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Xn  order  that  the  collection  of  the  clip  may  proceed  in  a 
rapid  and  orderly  manner,  the  following  regulations  are  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Wool  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board : 

FLEECE  WOOL  REGULATIONS. 

Compensation  of  Grower  and  Dealer. 

Approved  dealers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  gross  profit  in  no 
case  to  exceed  1^^  cents  per  pound  on  the  total  season's  busi- 
ness, this  profit  to  cover  all  expenses  from  grower  to  loading 
wool  on  board  cars. 

The  grower  shall  receive  fair  prices  for  his  wool  based  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  price  as  established  on  July  30,  1917, 
less  the  profit  to  the  dealer,  as  stated  above,  and  less  freight 
to  seaboard,  moisture  shrinkage,  and  interest. 

In  no  case  shall  this  be  construed  to  mean  that  there  shall 
be  more  than  1^^  cents  gross  profits  made  from  time  wool 
leaves  growers'  hands  until  it  arrives  at  the  distributing 
center. 

On  consignments  forwarded  to  distributing  centers  the 
prices  to  be  paid  for  the  wool  to  the  approved  dealers  therein 
shall  be  those  established  by  the  Valuation  Committee  on 
Atlantic  seaboard  values  of  July  30,  1917,  to  which  shall  be 
added  a  commission  of  4  per  cent  to  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, if  bought  by  the  Government,  or  by  the  manufacturer 
to  whom  the  wool  is  allotted  for  other  than  Government  pur- 
poses. This  commission  is  to  include  grading  and  other  ex- 
penses of  handling.  The  consignor  shall  be  charged  with 
the  freight  on  his  shipment  and  interest  on  all  advances  made 
for  his  account  to  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  his  wool  at  a  dis- 
tributing center,  as  shown  by  the  railroad  receipt. 

On  any  lot  remaining  unsold  in  his  possession  for  a  longer 
period  than  six  months  the  dealer  shall  be  entitled  to  charge 
storage  and  insurance  at  the  market  rate,  and  this  additional 
charge  shall  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  wool. 

Pooling  by  Growers  Is  Advised. 

Growers  who  desire  to  do  so  will  he  allowed  to  pool  their 
clips  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  minimum  carloads  of 
16,000  pounds  and  consign  the  wools  so  pooled  as  one  account 
to  any  approved  dealer  in  any  approved,  distributing  center. 
Groivers  are  urged  to  adopt  this  latter  course  through  county 
agents  or  others,  thus  eliminating  the  profits  of  one  middle 
man. 

Government  Price. 

Approved  dealers  in  approved  distributing  centers  will  be 
required  to  open  and  grade  all  their  purchases  or  consign- 
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ments  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  wool  at  point 
of  distribution.  Prices  on  all  wools,  as  soon  as  graded,  will 
be  fixed  by  a  Government  valuation  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose  in  the  different  distributing  centers.  Prices  to 
be  paid  by  the  Government  at  distributing  centers  for  such 
wool  as  it  may  require  are  to  be  those  established  as  of  July 
30,  1917,  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  markets.  In  addition  to 
said  prices  the  Government  is  to  pay  a  further  sum  equal  to 
4  per  cent  of  the  selling  prices  to  cover  compensation  or  com- 
mission to  approved  dealers  for  their  services  in  collecting 
and  distributing  wool.  On  wool  not  taken  by  the  Government 
for  its  own  use  and  which  may  be  allocated  for  other  uses, 
prices  will  also  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  July  30,  1917, 
values  at  Atlantic  seaboard  markets,  and  on  such  m'ooI  ap- 
proved dealers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  commission  or  compen- 
sation of  a  sum  equal  to  4  per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  and 
this  commission  or  compensation  shall  be  a  charge  against 
said  wool  and  shall  be  collected  from  the  manufacturer  to 
whom  said  wool  is  allocated. 

Profiteering  Prohihited. 

As  a  guard  against  profiteering,  the  books  of  all  approved 
dealers  in  distributing  centers  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to 
Government  inspection,  and  if  it  be  found  that  their  gross 
profits,  including  the  aforesaid  commission  of  4  per  cent,  are 
in  excess  of  5  per  cent  on  the  season's  business  then  such 
gross  profits  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Government  decides. 

The  books  of  the  country  dealers  shall  likewise  be  open  to 
Government  inspection.  If  it  be  found  that  their  gross  profit 
for  the  season's  business  is  in  excess  of  1^  cents  per  pound, 
then  such  excess  profits  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Govern- 
ment may  decide. 

Distributing  Centers. 

The  approved  distributing  centers  for  Fleece  Wools  are : 
Boston,  Mass.  Chicago,  111.  Louisville,  Ky. 

New  York,  N.  Y.       St.  Louis,  Mo.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.      Detroit,  Mich.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

TERRITORY  WOOL  REGULATIONS. 

Exceptions. 

In  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oreg.,  and  the  Puget  Sound  dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  AVashington,  the  regulations  in  regard  to 
fleece  wools  shall  apply. 

Distributing  Centers. 

For  the  reasons  before  stated,  in  order  that  the  1918  wool 
clip  maj^  be  promptly  concentrated  near  the  manufacturing 
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centers  and  to  make  use  of  every  available  agency  for  storing 
and  grading,  all  Territory  Wools  must  be  consigned  to  one 
of  the  designated  distributing  centers  which  are  as  follows : 

Portland,  Oreg.         New  York,  N.  Y.       Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  onl}^  exception  is  that  clips  of  under  1,000  pounds  may 
be  sold  by  the  owner.  In  buying  these  small  clips,  the  buyer 
must  recognize  that  he  is  entitled  to  only  a  small  profit,  which 
must  not  exceed  2  cents  per  pound.  Growers,  if  they  desire 
for  any  reason  to  consign  their  wool  through  their  banker, 
country  merchants,  or  others,  may  do  so  and  said  bank, 
country  merchant,  or  others  may  receive  a  commission  or 
compensation  for  handling  such  growers'  wool  (in  no  case  to 
exceed  one-half  cent  per  pound)  ;  such  commission  or  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  by  grower.  Growers  are,  however,  urged 
to  consign  their  own  wool  and  get  the  full  price. 

Shipping. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  wool  reaches  the  railroad,  the 
owner  should  load  it  and  consign  it  to  any  approved  dealer  he 
may  select  in  one  of  the  designated  distributing  centers,  who 
will  there  deliver  the  wool  to  the  Government  or  to  some 
manufacturer  to  whom  the  Government  may  allot  the  wool. 
These  approved  dealers  will  store,  insure,  handle,  and  de- 
liver the  wool  under  Government  regulation.  The  grower 
should  procure  two  copies  of  the  shipping  invoice  and  of  the 
railroad  bill  of  lading,  and  forward  the  original  invoice  and 
bill  of  lading  to  the  dealer  whom  he  has  selected  to  handle 
his  wool,  retaining  the  duplicate  in  his  own  possession. 

Advances,  Interest  and  Freight. 

The  grower  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  advance  up  to 
but  not  exceeding  75  per  cent  of  the  fair  estimated  market 
value  of  his  wool.  He  shall  pay  interest  on  this  advance  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date  he  receives 
such  advance  until  his  wool  arrives  at  the  distributing  center 
as  shown  by  the  railroad  receipt.  It  is  not  intended  that  the 
grower  shall  pay  interest  on  advances  after  the  date  of  ar- 
rival as  shown  by  the  railroad  receipt,  and  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  interest  on  the  selling  value  of  his  wool  after 
freight  has  been  deducted  from  date  of  arrival.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  fixing  the  price  of  the  1918  clip  on  a  basis  de- 
livered at  Atlantic  seaboard  points.  It  is  therefore  incum- 
bent on  the  grower  to  deliver  his  wool  at  the  designated  dis- 
tributing centers,  and  the  expense  of  delivering  the  wool  at 
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such  centers  will  be  charged  against  the  wool  on  a  basis  of 
the  freight  rate  from  point  of  origin  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Valuing  and  Grading. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  the  wool  at  a  dis- 
tributing center,  if  the  wool  is  to  be  taken  in  the  original 
bags,  it  shall  be  valued  by  the  Government  Valuation  Com- 
mittee. If  the  wool  is  to  be  graded  it  shall  be  valued  in  the 
piles  by  the  Government  Valuation  Committee  as  soon  as  the 
piles  are  graded  and  ready  for  deliver}'.  All  grading  will 
be  conducted  under  Government  supervision.  The  grades 
out  of  each  clip  will  be  Aveighed  separately  and  the  books  of 
the  dealer,  as  far  as  they  pertain  to  any  grower's  wool,  shall 
be  open  to  him.  Tags,  bucks,  black  and  other  recognized 
discount  fleeces  will  be  paid  for  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.    Bags  will  be  paid  for  in  the  same  manner. 

Payments  to  Growers. 

Growers  shall  be  entitled  to  paj'ment  on  a  basis  of  the 
date  of  the  arrival  of  the  wool  as  shown  by  the  railroad  re- 
ceipt. However,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  obvious  rea- 
sons to  make  settlement  on  each  clip  on  the  date  of  its  arrival, 
in  order  that  the  grower  may  lose  nothing  by  any  delay  in 
settlement,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  interest  on  the  selling 
price  of  his  wool  less  freight  from  the  date  of  the  wool's  ar- 
rival until  the  date  of  final  settlement. 

Final  returns  will  be  made  as  prompth'  as  possible  in  all 
cases. 

Commissions. 

The  grower  does  not  pay  the  commission  or  compensation 
for  handling  wools  in  the  designated  distributing  centers. 
This  commission  or  compensation  for  handling  will  be  added 
to  selling  price  of  the  wool  and  paid  by  the  buyer. 

If  sold  in  the  original  bags,  the  commission  or  compensation 
shall  be  3  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  If  the  wool  is  graded, 
the  commission  or  compensation  shall  be  3^^  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price.  This  commission  or  compensation  includes 
drayage,  storage,  and  insurance  for  a  period  not  exceeding, 
on  any  lot,  six  months  after  arrival.  On  any  lot  remaining 
unsold  in  his  possession  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months 
the  dealer  shall  be  entitled  to  charge  storage  and  insurance 
at  the  market  rate,  and  this  additional  charge  shall  be  added 
to  the  price  of  the  wool. 

Mills  Located  in  Wool-Growing  Districts. 

In  order  that  the  Government  may  have  full  control  of  the 
wool  situation  with  a  view  to  conserving  as  far  as  may  be 
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necessary  the  wool  supply  for  military  purposes,  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  prohibit  manufacturers  from  buying  wool 
except  in  the  designated  distributing  centers,  and  theii  only 
with  the  permission  and  consent  of  the  Government  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Government  may  hereafter  make. 

However,  mills  located  in  wool-growing  districts  not  near 
to  the  designated  centers  of  distribution,  and  which  are  M^ork- 
ing  on  Government  orders,  will  be  given  permits  through  the 
Wool  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to  buy  certain 
amounts  of  wool  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  In  making 
applications  for  such  permits,  the  manufacturer  applying 
should  state  the  number  of  his  Government  order,  the  amount 
of  goods  yet  to  be  delivered  against  such  order,  the  amount 
of  his  wool  stock  on  hand,  and  the  amount  and  class  of  wool 
required  to  complete  said  order.  The  manufacturer  receiv- 
ing such  a  permit  will  be  required  to  report  to  the  Wool 
Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  all  purchases  made 
against  permit  issued  to  him. 

Permits  to  Dealers. 

All  dealers  in  approved  centers  desiring  a  permit  to  operate 
should  apply  to  the  Wool  Division  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  stating  their  capacity  for  storing  and  grading. 

All  country  dealers  should  apply  for  a  permit  to  operate  by 
writing  to  the  Wool  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
giving  name  and  address. 

In  order  to  expedite  movement  of  wool,  dealers  in  country 
districts  and  distributing  centers  may  operate  immediately  in 
accordance  with  the  above  regulations,  pending  application 
for  and  granting  of  permit. 
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Valuations  as  of  July  30,  1917. 
Ohio   and   similar,  including   New  England    States,  New    Yorjc,  Pennsyl- 
vania,   }Vest    Virginia,    Kentucky.,    Virginia,    Michigan,    New   Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland. 


Fine  delaine 

Fine  clothing 

Half-blood  staple 

Half-blood  clothing... 
Three-eigliths  staple  . . 
Three-eighths  clothing 
Quarter-blood  staple  . . 
Quarter-blood  clothing 
Low  quarter-blood. . . . 
Common  and  braid  . . . 


Basis  Clean  Scoured. 


$1.85 
$1.75  choice;  1.70  average. 
1.68 

1.60-$1.62 
1.45 
1.42 
1.32 
1.30 
1.17 
1.07 


Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  similar,  including  Iowa,    Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Arkansas. 


Fine  delaine 

Fine  clothing 

Half-blood  staple 

Half-blood  clothing  . . 
Three-eighths  staple  . . 
Three-eighths  clothing 
Quarter-blood  staple  . . 
Quarter-blood  clothing 
Low  quarter-blood.... 
Common  and  braid  . . . 


Basis  Clean  Scoured. 


$1.70  choice; 
1.63  choice; 
1.60  choice ; 
1.40  choice ; 
1.37  choice ; 
1.28  choice; 
1.26  choice ; 
1.17  choice ; 


$1.80 
1.65  average. 
1.60  average. 
1.57  average. 
1.37  average. 
1.34  average. 
1.26  average. 
1.24  average. 
1.15  average. 

i.or 


Georgia  and  Lake  Wools  and  other  Southern  Wools. 


Basis  Clean 
Scoured. 


Average  lots,  largely  three-eighths  . 
Average  lots,  largely  quarter-blood. 


$1.25 
1.20 
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Territory. 


Basis  Clean  Scoured. 


Fine  staple 

Fine  clothing 

Half-blood  staple 

Half-blood  clothing 

High  three-eighths  staple  56/58's. . , 
High  three-eighths  clothing  56/58's  < 

Three-eighths  staple  56's 

Three-eighths  clothing  56's 

Low  three-eighths  staple  50/56's  . . 
Low  three-eighths  clothing  50/56's 
High  quarter-blood  staple  48/50's. . 
High  quarter-blood  clothing  48/50'8 

Quarter-blood  staple  46/48's 

Quarter-blood  clothing  46/48's  .... 

Low  quarter-blood  staple  44'8 

Common  and  braid  40's 


Choice. 

Average. 

Inferior. 

$1.80 

$1.75 

$1.70 

1.70 

1.66 

1.62 

1.68 

1.63 

1.60 

$1.60-1.62 

1.58 

1.53 

1.45 

1.42 

1.40 

1.42 

1.39 

1.37 

1.40 

1.37 

1.35 

1.37 

1.34 

1.32 

1.35 

1.32 

1.30 

1.32 

1.29 

1.27 

1.32 

1.29 

1.27 

1.30 

1.27 

1.25 

1.28 

1.26 

1.24 

1.26 

1.24 

1.22 

1.17 

1.15 

1.13 

1.07 

1.05 

1.03 

Texas. 

$1.75 
1.55 
1.50 

$1.70 
1.50 
1.45 

$1.65 

Good  8  months 

r.45 

1.40 

California. 

$1.70 
1.50 

$1.65 
1.45 

$1.60 

8  months   

1.40 
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WOOL   STOCKS   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

A     SUMMARY    OF    RECENT    OFFICIAL    STATEMENTS    OF     THE 
FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT. 

Authoritative  statements  of  the  stock  of  wool  on  hand 
from  time  to  time  in  the  United  States  and  the  consumption 
of  wool  month  by  month  in  American  manufacturing  assume 
new  and  great  significance  now,  in  view  of  the  heavy  and 
increasing  demands  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
nation.  Because  of  this  circumstance  it  seems  desirable  to 
bring  together  in  a  summarized  form  the  statements  showing 
the  stock  of  wool  held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  this 
country  at  the  close  of  each  quarter,  beginning  with  June  SO, 
1917.  These  statements  are  compiled  from  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
estimates  of  the  corresponding  quantities  of  grease  wool  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
For  four  quarters,  beginning  with  June  30,  1917,  the  state- 
ments are  as  follows : 


June  30,  1917. 


As  Reported. 

He 

dby 

Total. 

Estimated 
Equivalent 

Dealers, 

Manufacturers. 

Grease  Wool. 

Grease  Wool: 

Domestic 

Pounds. 
76,376,640 
86,888,739 

Pounds. 
71,735,539 
134,991,817 

Pounds. 
148,112,179 
221,880,556 

Pounds. 

Total 

163,265,379 

206,727,356 

369,992,735 

369,992,735 

Scoured  Wool : 

5.922,261 
11,570,072 

12,542,099 
16,869,085 

18,4R4,360 
28,439,157 

Foreign 

Total . 

17,492,333 

29,411,184 

46,903,517 

87,999,094 

Pulled  Wool : 

7,227,608 
8,786,744 

9,9.35,838 
3,167,510 

17,163,446 
11,9.34,254 

Total 

15,994,352 

13,103,348 

29,097,700 

29,097,700 

Tope 

Noils 

2,298,678 
5,878,104 

20,824,147 
12,066,322 

23,122,825 
17,944,426 

44,043,476 
35,116,293 

Total  grease  equivalent 

566,249,291 
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Ae  Reported. 

Held  by 

Total. 

Estimated 

Dealers. 

Manufacturers. 

Grease  Wool. 

Grease  Wool : 

Pounds. 

104,913,15$ 

69,046,663 

Pounds. 
90,157,659 
124,477,121 

Pounds. 
195,070,812 
193,523,784 

Pounds. 

Foreign 

Total 

173,959,816 

214,634,780 

388,594,596 

388,594,596 

♦Scoured  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

28,370,-i49 

36,265,600 

64,635,849 

121,268,009 

*Pulled  Wool : 

Domestic 

Total 

13,341,575 

10,988,440 

24,330,015 

24,330,015 

Tops 

Noils 

3,833,326 
7,555,284 

19,729,381 
15,481,245 

23,563,207 
23,042,529 

44,882,299 
22,050,483 

Total  grease  equivalent 601,125,402 


*  DetaiUd  figures  not  available. 
December  31,  1917. 


As  Reported. 

Held  by 

Total. 

Estimated 
Equivalent 

Dealers. 

Manufacturers. 

Grease  Wool. 

■ 

Grease  Wool : 

Pounds. 
65,649,632 
90,989,637 

156,639,269 

Pounds. 
70,871,991 
101,469,871 

Pounds. 
136,521,623 
192,459,508 

Pounds. 

Foreign 

Total . 

172,341,862 

328,981,131 

328,981,131 

Scoured  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

7,006,201 
20,842,601 

12,689,343 
17,272,885 

19,645,544 
38,115,486 

Total     

27,848,802 

29,912,228 

57.761,030 

108,369,662 

Pulled  Wool  : 

7,008,517 
5,220,177 

6,303,929 
3,423,088 

13,212,446 
8,643,265 

Foreign 

Totsil 

12,228,694 

9,627,017 

21,855,711 

21,855,711 

Tops 

4,641,887 
7,565,021 

18,676,660 
13,567,146 

23,318,547 
21,132,167 

44,416,280 
41,354,534 

Noils 

Total  grease  equivalent 

544,977,318 
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March  31,   1918. 


Held  by 

Total. 

Estimated 
Equivalent 

Dealers. 

Manufacturers. 

Grease  Wool. 

Grease  Wool : 

Domestic 

Pounds. 

24,511,233 

66,698,169 

Pounds. 
47,452,708 
84,152,841 

Pounds. 
71,963,941 
150,851,010 

Pounds. 

Total 

91,209,402 

131,605,549 

222,814,951 

222,814,951 

Scoured  Wool  : 

Domestic 

6,409,(575 
16,477,672 

9,074,297 
14,597,986 

15,483,972 
31,075,658 

Total      

22,887,347 

23,672,283 

46,559,630 

99,827,236 

Pulled  Wool  : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

9,150,245 
5,293,287 

5,433,025 
7,967,584 

14,583,270 
13,261,871 

Total 

14,443,532 

13,400,609 

27,844,141 

27,844,141 

Tops • 

3,554,545 
6,054,395 

16,117,276 
11,386,921 

19,671,821 
17,441,316 

39,378,001 
37,255,348 

Total  grease  equivalent 

427,119,677 

Recapitulation. 
Stocks  on  hand  held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  the  grease : 

June  30,  1917 566,249,298  pounds. 

September  30,    "      601,125,402        " 

December  31,    "      544,977,318 

March         31,  1918 427,119,677 


WOOL   CONSUMPTION   MONTH   BY   MONTH. 

For  the  same  purpose  we  publish  the  consumption  of  wool 
in  the  United  States  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  first  five  months  of  the  calendar  year  1918,  as 
folloAvs  : 

January. 
Schedules  sent  to  647  establishments. 
16  made  no  reply  ; 

32  reported  using  only  noils,  tops,  and  wastes  ; 
84  reported  no  wools  used; 
515  reported  wool  used  as  follows :  In  Grease. 

In  grease 40,886,534  pound*    =     40,886,534  pounds. 

Scoured 10,447,387       "  =     23,271,378      " 

Pulled 2,493,966       "  =       2,493,966      " 

Total 53,827,887       "  =     66,651,878      " 
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February. 

Schedules  sent  to  620  establishments. 
12  made  no  reply; 

31  reported  using  only  tops,  yarns,  and  wastes  ; 
62  reported  no  wools  used; 
515  reported  wool  used  as  follows:  In  Grease. 

In  grease 40,415,348  pounds     =     40,415,348  pounds. 

Scoured 10,113,366       "  =     21,656,030      " 

Pulled 2,361,821       "  =      2,361,821  _  " 

Total 52,890,535       "  =     64,433,199       " 


March. 

Schedules  sent  to  590  establishments. 
9  made  no  reply ; 

6  reported  using  only  noils,  tops,  and  wastes; 
56  reported  no  wools  used  ; 
519  reported  wools  used  as  follows  : 

In  grease 43,949,782  pounds 

Scoured 12,207,643       " 

Pulled 2,720,722 

Total 58,878,147       " 


In  Grease. 
43,949,782  pounds. 
26,140,563      " 
"2,720,722      " 


72,811,067 


April. 

Schedules  sent  to  585  establishments. 
5  made  no  reply; 

9  reported  using  only  noils,  tops,  and  wastes; 
63  reported  no  wools  used ; 
508  reported  wools  used  as  follows:  In  Grease. 

In  grease 42,715,619  pounds     =     42,715,619  pounds. 

Scoured 12,163,198         "         =     26,045,394      " 

Pulled 2,772,431         "         =       2,772,431      " 

Total 57,651,248         "         =     71,533,444      " 


May. 

Schedules  sent  to  575  manufacturers. 

1  firm  having  5  combs  failed  to  reply; 

6  returned  schedules,  stating  that  thej  used  tops,  yarns,  and  wastes ; 
47  reported  no  wool  consumed  ; 
521  reported  wool  used  as  follows  :  In  Grease. 

In  grease 43,597,175  pounds     =     43,597,175  pounds. 

Scoured 13,557,738       "  =     29,031,548      " 

Pulled 2,969,638       "  =       2,969,638      " 

Total 60,124,546       "  =     75,598,361      " 
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Recapitulation. 


Wool  consumed  in  January  (pounds) 
February  " 

March  " 

April  " 

May  " 


Total  five  months 283,372,363 


As  Reported. 
53,827,887 
52,890,536 
58,878,147 
57,651,248 
60,124,546 


Greasy  Equivalent. 
66,651,878 
64,438,199 
72,811,067 
71,533,444 
75,598,361 


351,027,949 


The  estimate  of  shrinkage  is  based  upon  the  shrinkage  as  found  to  exist 
in  the  report  for  March,  viz. :  63.3  per  cent. 


These  figures  will  be  watched  with  increasing  interest 
throughout  the  present  summer  and  the  coming  autumn,  as 
the  war  needs  of  the  nation  make  more  and  more  serious 
draft  upon  our  raw  wool  resources.  It  is  already  manifest 
that  there  is  imperative  need  of  utilizing  every  ton  of 
American  or  Allied  or  neutral  shipping  that  can  be  found  to 
bring  available  wool  stores  from  foreign  lands. 
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BRITISH  WOOLS. 

HOW  THEY  FIGURE  UNDER  STATE  CONTROL.      STANDARD  BLANKETS 
AND    THEIR    PRICES. 

By  S.  B.  HoLLiNGS,  of  Bradford,  England. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  state  control  of  British 
industries  is  found  in  the  effect  which  has  been  produced 
thereby  upon  the  marketing  and  growing  sections  of  the  wool 
trade  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  most  evident  disposition 
has  been  to  criticise,  and  to  complain  that  business  has  been 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  measures  adopted.  There  is 
reason  for  this  criticism  and  for  the  opposition  which  has 
frequently  been  shown,  but  nature's  processes  have  not  been 
interfered  with.  Wool  has  continued  to  grow  on  the  backs 
of  the  sheep  in  spite  of  it  all,  and  the  clips  this  season  are 
coming  forward  in  excellent  condition,  whilst  so  far  as  can 
be  seen  at  the  time  of  writing  the  weight  of  wool  which  will 
be  produced  will  be  well  up  to  the  average  of  previous  years. 

This  is  a  most  encouraging  state  of  affairs,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  all  the  wool  which  can  be  produced  will  be  needed 
to  satisfy  manufacturing  requirements,  and  British  wools 
have  come  more  into  prominence  since  the  war  commenced. 
Their  usefulness  for  military  purposes  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  some- 
what at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  New  Zealand  cross- 
breds,  which  belong  to  the  same  category  as  the  home-grown 
article.  Readers  may  be  reminded  that  many  of  the  good 
features  found  in  Colonial-grown  crossbred  wools  can  be 
traced  to  an  infusion  of  blood  from  the  British  breeds,  and 
this  along  with  the  merino  has  contributed  to  make  Colonial 
crossbred  wools  what  they  are  to-day.  Even  if  nothing  else 
has  been  achieved  by  the  British  breeds,  they  would  be  worthy 
of  honorable  mention  on  this  account  alone,  but  the  writer 
is  glad  to  say  that  this  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  to  be 
found  in  the  sheep  and  wool  of  Great  Britain.    The  fact  that 
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the}'  have  been  deemed  Avorthy  of  state  purchase  shows  that 
they  are  by  no  means  an  insignificant  item  in  the  world's 
wool  supplies. 

THIS    season's    prices. 

When  the  1917  British  clip  was  purchased  much  dissatis- 
faction was  expressed  respecting-  the  prices  paid.  The  basis 
was  50  per  cent  advance  on  June-July  191-1  rates,  which  in 
effect  meant  a  considerable  reduction,  for  when  the  clip  was 
first  taken  over  in  1916  market  values  had  advanced  tremen- 
dously. To  be  compelled  to  take  less  than  would  have  been 
realized  in  an  open  market  was  somewhat  of  a  "knock  down" 
to  the  growers,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  an  economical 
war-time  measure  the  Government  was  justified  in  the  step 
it  took.  This  year  the  representatives  of  the  farmers, 
through  the  National  Sheepbreeders '  Association,  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  Government  authorities,  and  early  this  year 
succeeded  in  winning  a  concession,  so  that  the  maximum  price 
to  be  paid  for  this  season's  clip  is  60  per  cent  advance  on 
June-July  1914  values. 

This  is  not  really  a  big  thing,  though  compared  with  last 
year  it  means  that  the  advance  will  be  3c  to  4c  per  pound. 
Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  normal  steady  markets  of  pre- 
war days  this  is  by  no  means  despisable,  and  farmers  ought 
to  be  well  satisfied  that  values  are  so  steadily  maintained  for 
them.  It  is  not  easy  for  men  w'ho  are  not  in  touch  with 
economical  problems  to  grasp  the  fact  that  3c  to  4c  per  pound 
advance  may  be  much  safer  than  8c  to  12c.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  state  that  under  present  conditions  this  is  literally 
true,  and  if  the  growers  rise  to  the  occasion  by  preparing 
their  wools  in  the  very  best  manner  possible,  they  should  find 
this  3'ear  that  their  clips  are  at  least  a  reasonably  profitable 
commodity. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  Department  has  done  the  work  of  classification  most 
thoroughly,  and  as  was  the  case  last  j^ear  England  and  "Wales 
have  been  divided  into  twelve  areas.  Ireland  and  Scotland 
are  each  treated  as  a  separate  area.     It  has  been  necessary  to 
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divide  England  and  "Wales  into  so  many  districts  because  of 
the  g-reat  variety  of  wools  grown,  and  it  is  a  most  interesting 
study  to  consider  the  wools  produced  in  each  area.  The 
prices  are  fixed  for  washed  and  unwashed  fleeces — a  maximum 
rate  for  every  sort.  These  maximum  prices  are  those  which 
will  be  paid  for  good  conditioned  wools,  'and  where  there  is 
any  negligence  or  failure  to  bring  up  the  clip  to  the  best 
standard  possible  the  individual  growler  who  is  at  fault  will 
have  to  suffer  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  paid 
to  him. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the.  State  purchase 
scheme,  for  it  should  tend  to  a  general  improvement  in  the 
get-up  of  the  clip,  and  the  satisfaction  wiiich  is  being  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  handle  English  wool  in  Bradford  is  a 
fairly  plain  proof  that  the  steps  taken  are  having  the  desired 
end.  Growers  are  evidently  rising  to  the  occasion,  and  this 
will  go  a  very  long  way  to  enhancing  the  reputation  of  home- 
grown produce  among  spinners  and  manufacturers.  Not  a 
few  have  learnt  to  appreciate  English  wools  since  the  war 
commenced,  and  if  growers  are  alive  to  the  situation  they 
will  probably  ultimately  find  that  they  have  lost  nothing 
even  by  the  intervention  of  such  an  undesirable  contingency 
as  State  purchase  and  control  of  their  clips. 

MILITARY    REQUIREMENTS. 

As  already  said,  home-grown  wools  have  been  brought  to 
the  front  by  military  needs,  and  so  long  as  these  continue 
they  will  maintain  their  place.  ]\Ioreover,  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  affirm  that  even  when  these  cease  they  will  have  found 
a  place  in  the  estimation  of  many  from  which  they  will  not 
be  quickly  removed.  When  the  manufacturing  industry  be- 
gan to  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  scarce  supplies  of  raw 
wool,  it  became  necessary  to  use  wools  for  purposes  for  which 
they  had  not  previously  been  considered  to  be  adapted.  This 
is  really  the  secret  of  the  new  career  upon  which  home-grown 
wools  have  entered,  and  large  quantities  have  been  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  military  fabrics.  Big  weights  have  al- 
ready been  used  by  being  combed  and  spun  into  j-arns  for 
British,  Russian  and  Belgium  fabrics.     Of  course  the  manu- 
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facture  of  fabrics  for  Russia  ceased  many  months  ago,  but 
huge  quantities  of  the  lower  qualities  of  domestic  wools  went 
into  the  fabrics  required  by  that  country. 

At  one  time  a  very  serious  problem  presented  itself  in  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  Scotch  black-faced  wools,  which  in  pre- 
war days  were  largely  exported  to  the  United  States.  When 
that  trade  stopped  with  your  side,  stocks  soon  accumulated, 
and  therefore  the  finest  portion  of  the  fleece  was  taken  and 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  coarse  wools,  wastes  and 
shoddy  in  the  production  of  heavy  overcoatings  for  the  Rus- 
sian troops.  A  new  use  has  been  found  for  these  very  coarse 
domestic  fleeces  by  developments  in  the  production  of  stand- 
ard blankets  by  the  Department.  It  will  interest  many  Amer- 
ican readers  to  know  that  these  black-faced  wools  have  been 
combed,  then  spun  on  the  worsted  principle,  the  resultant 
yarn  forming  the  wai^p  of  standard  blankets,  the  weft  being 
woolen,  a  combination  which  gives  a  very  serviceable  blanket. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  there  is  room  for  a  development 
on  similar  lines  in  the  United  States,  and  if  the  coarsest 
fleeces,  which  can  be  regarded  as  too  low  in  quality  for  the 
production  of  standard  khaki  fabrics,  were  used  for  blankets, 
a  \evv  profitable  outlet  would  be  found.  The  following  are- 
the  fixed  prices  for  standard  blankets : — 


1. 

60  by  80, 

6i  lb.  per  pair,  $8.34  or  $4.18  fer 

single  blanket. 

2. 

64  "   84, 

7     "      "      "        9.10   "    4.36     " 

"            " 

3. 

70  "  90, 

Gh  "      "      "       11.23    "    5.65      " 

II            It 

4. 

84  "  94, 

11     "      "     "       14.37    "    7.185   " 

(1            (( 

5. 

64  "  84, 

7     "     "      "        7.18   "    5.44     " 

<(                     K 

The  writer  purposes  in  a  succeeding  article  to  deal  especi- 
ally with  British  wools,  and  the  uses  they  are  being  put  to  in 
the  production  of  the  various  military  fabrics  which  are  being 
made  for  British  and  allied  troops. 

CIVILIAN   REQUIREMENTS, 

There  is  evidence  that  the  consumption  of  home  grown 
wools  for  military  use  has  paved  the  way  for  widening  their 
avenues  of  consumption  on  civilian  account.  Before  the  war 
British  "off-sorts"  which  were  all  handled  by  merchants, 
were  taken  by  the  woolen  trade,  and  no  doubt  in  that  way 
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were  put  to  an  excellent  use.  The  developments  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Cloth  Section  of  the  Department  which  have 
come  to  fruition  in  placing  standard  suits  on  the  market  have 
been  greatly  assisted  by  large  weights  of  these  "off-sorts" 
being  available.  The  woolen  trade  still  uses  them  but  they 
have  begun  to  play  an  important  part  in  providing  the  general 
public  with  reasonably  priced  suits.  Steps  are  also  being 
taken  for  the  manufacture  of  standard  hosiery  for  civilian 
purposes,  but  the  scheme  is  only  progressing  slowly  owing 
to  the  large  needs  of  the  army. 
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ACTIVE   AND    IDLE   MACHINERY. 

Reports  fob  Mat  1  and  June  1,  1918. 

INCREASED    EMPLOYMENT    ON   BOTH    MILITARY    AND 
CIVILIAN   LINES. 

The  returns  by  manufacturers  of  the  conditions  of 
machinery  employment  as  of  May  and  June  are  very  gratify- 
ing. They  are  more  complete  than  in  any  previous  inquiry 
and  the  amount  of  machinery  returned  is  materially  greater 
than  in  any  previous  report,  though  in  some  cases  a  slightly 
increased  percentage  of  idleness  is  shown.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  such  an  inci-eased  percentage  necessarily  indicates 
an  increased  degree  of  machinery  unemployment.  It  fre- 
quently occurs  that  the  toial  number  of  machines  reported  in 
any  one  group  as  unemployed  is  greater  than  at  an  earlier 
date,  and  at  the  same  time  the  total  number  reported  is  also 
increased.  These  conditions  have  their  effect  on  the  percent- 
ages reported,  but  are  usually  most  noticeable  in  the  "idle" 
machinery,  and  that  percentage  appears  to  be  abnormally 
increased.  While  the  actual  number  of  machines  reported 
may  be  greater  than  before,  and  the  number  of  machines  in 
operation  larger,  the  percentage  of  idle  also  may  be  greater, 
because  of  the  more  complete  return  of  the  whole  number. 
Many  manufacturers  report  idleness  of  machinery  caused  by 
the  lack  of  operatives.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
weaving  departments. 

In  the  last  Bulletin  a  table  was  given  showing  the  corre- 
sponding machinery  as  reported  in  the  1914  United  States 
Census,  the  last  official  statement.  There  is  no  question  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  machinery  of  the 
wool  manufacture  since  that  census  was  taken,  but  how  great 
that  increase  is  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  until  the 
figures  of  the  1920  census,  to  be  taken  in  1919,  are  available. 
A  comparison  of  the  totals  given  in  our  reports  with  those  of 
the  latest  Federal  census  indicates  that  our  returns  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  numbers  ascertained  in  1914. 
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Active  and  Idle  Machinery  in  the  Wool  Manufactdre,  Mat  and  June, 
1918,  WITH  Percentages  of  Idle  to  Total  as  Reported  beginning  with 
September  1,  1917. 


Looms. 


Wider  than  Under 

50  inch  50  inch 

Reed  Space.      Reed  Space. 


Carpets 

and 
Rugs. 


Combs. 


Spinning  Spindles. 


Woolen. 


Worsted. 


Mat  1,  1918. 


In  Operation 
Idle    .... 


Total 


12,361 
1,124 


13,485 


2,680 
1,205 


3,885 


3,852 
214 


1,820 
170 


1,990 


1,330,468 
76,631 


1,407,099 


1,4';9,938 
213,836 

1,693,774 


June  1,  1918. 


In  Operation 
Idle    .... 


Total . 


41,963 
3,981 


45,944 


12,802 


2,674 
1,331 


4,005 


3,936 
239 

4,175 


326 
2,174 


1,356,279 
103.014 


1,459,293 


1,502,571 
245,546 


1,748,117 


Date. 

Machinery  Employed  on  American  War  Orders. 

June    1, 1918  .   . 

17,983 

2,6S8 

363 

1,978 

1,055 

673,941 

661,149 

May      1,     " 

15,839 

1,188 

318 

1,747 

889 

602,215 

601,696 

April    1,    " 

16,491 

982 

201 

1,785 

745 

604,744 

534,666 

March  1,    " 

16,259 

2,079 

393 

1,611 

733 

548,016 

574,757 

Feb.     1,    " 

17,080 

2,526 

274 

1,846 

791 

637,351 

633,798 

Jan.      1,    " 

15,889 

2,513 

226 

1,599 

631 

549,800 

594,111 

Dec.     1,  1917 

15,844 

2,780 

,^09 

1,742 

817 

563,053 

707,662 

Nov.     1,    " 

14,634 

2,005 

243 

1,637 

498 

544,191 

612,145 

Oct.      1,     " 

12,267 

1,120 

84 

1,206 

485 

421,474 

536,444 

Sept.    1,    " 

11,432 

978 

1,228 

359 

415,991 

412,080 

Percentage  on  War  Orders  to  Total  in  Operation. 


June    1, 1918  .  . 

42.9 

23.4 

13.6 

49.7 

57.1 

49.7 

44. 

May     1,    " 

38.1 

9.6 

11.8 

45.4 

48.8 

45.3 

40.7 

April    1,    " 

40.8 

8.9 

8.1 

45.3 

43. 

44. 

39,2 

March  1,    " 

44.4 

16.4 

14.3 

44.8 

49.3 

46. 

41.9 

Feb.     1,    " 

40.4 

12. 

11. 

49.7 

42.4 

48.8 

39. 

Jan.      1,    " 

40. 

22. 

7.4 

43.3 

36.5 

44.3 

42.1 

Dec.     1,  1917 

38. 

21.6 

14.4 

43.6 

44. 

41.4 

44. 

Nov.     1,    " 

36.6 

17.1 

8. 

42.5 

28.2 

41.7 

32.4 

Oct.      1,    " 

32.2 

9.2 

33.5 

27. 

33.2 

36.5 

Sept.    1,    " 

32.3 

8.8 

26.9 

21.1 

35. 

29. 

Percentage  of  Idle  Machinery  to  Total  Reported. 


June    1,1918.   . 

8.6 

11.9 

33.2 

,       6.5 

15. 

7. 

14. 

May     1,    " 

7.9 

8.3 

31. 

5.3 

8.6 

5.4 

12.7 

April    1,    " 

7.1 

8.5 

34.4 

4.2 

8.8 

5. 

12.5 

March  1,    " 

8.2 

8. 

31. 

4.6 

8.3 

5.5 

12.7 

Feb.     1,    " 

8.1 

8.4 

32.1 

6.1 

7.9 

4.9 

11.6 

Jan.     1,    " 

9.6 

12.1 

32.7 

6.1 

8.1 

6.2 

14.7 

Dec.     1,  1917 

11.6 

9.5 

31.3 

5.4 

6.4 

5.7 

12.6 

Nov.     1,     " 

12.8 

9.8 

34.7 

6.4 

8.4 

7.8 

12.1 

Oct.      1,    " 

11.6 

12.1 

29.3 

6. 

11.1 

7.4 

14.1 

Sept.    1,    " 

14.2 

15.1 

29.6 

5.5 

13.5 

7.1 

16. 
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©bituarg. 

JOHN   SHIRREFFS. 

One  of  the  best-known  and  most-honored  Is'ew  England  manu- 
acturers,  Mr.  John  Shirreffs  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  died  on  Tuesday- 
May  7,  1918.  Mr.  Shirreffs  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
and  was  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Shirreffs,  himself  a  manufacturer  at  Aberdeen,  who  left  Scotland 
when  his  son  John  was  a  lad  of  seven  years,  to  become  manager 
for  the  Paton  Manufacturing  Company  of  Sherbrooke,  Canada. 
There  in  Sherbrooke  Mr.  John  Shirreffs  acquired  his  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  business,  and  his  first  important  engagement  was  as 
a  pattern  weaver  in  the  famous  Globe  Mills  of  Utica,  N.Y.  From 
Utica  Mr.  Shirreffs  went  to  the  Washington  Mills  at  Lawrence 
as  chief  designer,  and  then  to  the  Fitchburg  Worsted  Mills,  of 
which  he  became  manager  and  agent,  remaining  there  for  a  period 
after  the  mills  were  taken  into  the  American  Woolen  Company. 
Mr.  Shirreffs  had  acted  also  as  the  agent  of  the  Beoli  Mills. 

In  the  year  1901  Mr.  Shirreffs  entered  manufacturing  on  his 
own  account  as  the  proprietor  of  the  Success  Worsted  Company 
of  which  his  brother,  Mr.  David  Shirreffs,  now  with  '  Brokaw 
Brothers,  New  York,  was  manager.  The  plant  was  at  North 
Chelmsford,  Mass.  Mr.  Shirreffs  renamed  it  the  Shirreffs 
Worsted  Company,  and  in  1903  removed  the  business  to  Fitch- 
burg. He  was  the  treasurer  not  only  of  the  Shirreffs  Worsted 
Company,  but  also  of  the  Aetna  Mills  at  Watertown.  In  every- 
thing he  undertook  he  showed  himself  to  be  an  unusually  capable 
man  of  business,  and  in  all  his  personal  relations  he  was  a  most 
agreeable  gentleman.  Mr.  Shirreffs  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  public  affairs  of  Fitchburg,  had  served  a  term  as  park  com- 
missioner, and  was  a  director  of  Fitchburg  banks.  Mr.  Shirreffs 
leaves  a  wife,  two  daughters,  and  two  sons  —  one  of  the  sons 
having  taken  up  his  father's  calling. 
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HENRY   T.   KENT. 

Mr.  Henky  T.  Kent,  president  of  the  Kent  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Clifton  Heights,  Pa.,  died  on  Tuesday,  May  7,  1918, 
after  several  months  of  illness.  He  was  born  at  Clifton  Heights 
sixty-three  years  ago,  a  descendant  of  pioneers  of  the  "  May- 
flower," and  was  educated  in  Philadelphia  and  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1875.  Mr.  Kent  on 
leaving  college  entered  the  business  of  the  Thomas  Kent  Manu- 
facturing Company,  which  his  father  established  in  1841.  On 
the  death  of  the  elder  Kent,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Kent  succeMed  in 
1887  to  the  presidency  of  the  company.  For  many  years  the 
concern  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  uni- 
form cloths  for  the  United  States  army  and  navy.  The  Clifton 
Heights  plant  has  grown,  and  at  Bedford  City,  Va.,  a  branch  mill 
has  been  established.  The  Kent  Manufacturing  Company  is  one 
of  the  mills  which  have  an  honorable  record  of  running  100  per 
cent  of  machinery  on  government  fabrics. 

Mr.  Kent  leaves  a  wife  and  four  sons  —  Mr.  Everett  L.  Kent, 
vice-president  of  the  Kent  Manufacturing  Company ;  Lieutenant 
Henry  T.  Kent,  Jr.,  of  the  52d  Infantry,  U.S.A. ;  Mr.  Russell  H. 
Kent,  and  Cadet  Warren  T,  Kent  of  the  Aviation  Service  of  the 
United  States  Expeditionary  Force  in  France. 


JOHN   H.   BROMLEY. 

Mr.  John  H.  Bromley,  president  of  John  Bromley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  on  June  23,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four.  Throughout  his  business  life  Mr.  Bromley  had 
been  one  of  the  most  active  of  Philadelphia  textile  manufac- 
turers. He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  the  son  of  John 
Bromley,  a  well-known  Quaker  manufacturer  who  began  long 
ago  the  weaving  of  ingrain  carpets.  The  son  John  entered  the 
business  in  1865.  Prosperity  attended  the  industry,  which  in 
1878  was  extended  to  include  the  manufacture  of  Smyrna  rugs, 
and  later  of  body  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets,  as  well  as 
chenille  piece  goods,  curtains,  table  covers,  etc.  In  1894  the 
firm  introduced  from  Nottingham  the  manufacture  of  lace  cur- 
tains, and  the  Bromley  Manufacturing  Company  was  formed  to 
conduct  this  part  of  the  Bromley  activities.  Mr.  John  H.  Brom- 
ley was  the  president  of  the  Bromley  Manufacturing  Company, 
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and  also  of  the  Bromley  Lace  Company  and  the  National  Lace 
Company. 

Mr.  Bromley  leaves  a  wife  and  a  daughter.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Yacht  Club,  of  which  he 
had  been  commodore.  He  had  been  actively  interested  in  the 
Republican  party,  and  had  served  as  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Conventions.  The  business  with  which  Mr.  Bromley 
had  been  so  long  and  honorably  identified  will  be  carried  on  by 
his  nephew,  Mr.  John  B.  Eberbach. 
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(JHtittorial  antr  Intiustrtal  JUiscellanp, 
THE  america:n"  dyestuff  industry. 

ENCOURAGING   FACTS   DISCLOSED  IN  THE   NEW  REPORT 
OF   THE   UNITED    STATES   TARIFF   COMMISSION. 

A  CAREFUL  study  of  "  The  Dyestuff  Situation  in  the  Textile 
Industries  "  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, which  is  pushing  special  investigations  wherever  they  seem 
to  offer  any  advantageous  result.  Twenty-five  representative 
woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers  were  consulted  by  the  agents 
of  the  board.  They  state  that  the  total  quantity  of  dyestuffs 
used  by  them  had  increased  from  15,986,419  pounds  in  1913  to 
27,569,617  pounds  in  1916,  while  the  value  of  their  dyestuffs 
had  increased  from  $3,128,165  to  $12,551,500  —  a  gain  of  about 
72.4  per  cent  in  amount,  while  the  gain  in  value  "  was  approxi- 
mately 300  per  cent."  This  demonstrates  very  clearly  the 
enormous  advance  in  the  cost  of  dyestuffs  occasioned  by  the 
war  and  the  added  burden  thereby  imposed  on  the  wool  manu- 
facture of  the  country. 

It  is  significant  that  the  total  amount  of  dyestuffs  used 
by  these  wool  manufacturing  establishments  increased  from 
15,986,419  pounds  in  1913  to  27,569,617  pounds  in  1916.  This 
reflects  the  revival  of  business  among  the  woolen  mills  of  the 
United  States  after  the  war  had  reduced  imports,  created  a 
certain  amount  of  exports,  and  substantially  increased  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  people  through  the  stimulus 
given  to  all  "  war  industries."  In  the  year  1913  the  American 
wool  manufacture  lay  prostrate  under  the  menace  of  the  Sim- 
mons-Underwood tariff  for  revenue  only,  which,  after  January  1, 
1914,  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  swelled  by  300  or  400  per  cent 
the  imports  of  foreign  cloths  and  dress  goods. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  rendered  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
that  the  scarcity  of  dyestuffs  among  the  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  was  most  severe  in  alizarin  colors  —  alizarin  blue,  black, 
green,  and  red.  These  particular  dyestuffs  had  not  been  made  in 
any  appreciable  quantities  by  American  producers.     There  was 
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a  scarcity  of  certain  acid  dyes,  among  them  acid  blue,  patent 
blue,  acid  violet,  acid  wool  green,  and  certain  acid  blacks  which 
had  previously  been  imported.  Wool  manufacturers  found 
their  most  valuable  substitutes  in  the  use  of  gallocyanine  dye- 
stuffs  for  alizarin  and  anthracene  blue,  and  in  the  use  of  logwood 
for  various  wool  blacks.  Natural  was  substituted  for  synthetic 
indigo,  fustic  and  osage  orange  for  alizarin  yellow  and  some 
chrome  yellows,  and  American-made  sulphur  blues  for  imported 
sulphur  blues.  While  the  dyestuff  shortage  was  a  serious 
embarrassment,  none  of  the  woolen  mills  were  absolutely  forced 
to  discontinue  their  production  on  that  account  —  for  the  manu- 
facturers met  the  emergency  with  ingenuity  and  perseverance. 
If  the  total  absence  of  certain  dyestuffs  made  impossible  the 
production  of  certain  fabrics,  other  fabrics  were  substituted  to 
serve  a  similar  purpose. 

Those  wool  manufacturers  consulted  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
bear  testimony  quite  generally  that  the  situation  has  been 
relieved,  if  not  yet  altogether  remedied,  by  the  progress  attained 
in  American  dyestuff  production.  ^'  Fastness  and  quality,  class 
for  class,  are  practically  the  same,"  states  one  manufacturer,  as 
between  American-made  artificial  dyes  and  those  previously 
imported.  ''  Uniformity  varies,  being  practically  the  same  with 
some  colors  and  some  manufacturers,  but  inferior  in  other 
cases,  probably  due  to  experimental  conditions  in  the  industry." 
Another  manufacturer  testifies  :  "  The  quality  and  uniformity 
of  the  dyestuffs  at  the  outset  were  poor,  but  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  of  late  so  that  present  deliveries  are 
approaching  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  the  dyes  that  were 
formerly  imported.  There  is,  however,  room  for  great  improve- 
ment in  the  class  of  colors  manufactured." 

Another  manufacturer  states  : 

Most  of  the  domestic  dyestuffs  which  we  have  tried  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  ones  we  formerly  imported.  In  many 
cases  they  apparently  have  a  greater  concentration  ;  the  fastness 
is  satisfactory,  and  different  lots  are  as  uniform  as  we  can  expect. 
Tins  applies  to  colors  we  secure  direct  from  the  manufacturers. 
Those  dyes  which  we  have  obtained  from  jobbers  since  the  war 
have  shown  very  decided  difference  of  concentration,  in  nearly 
every  case  requiring  a  much  higher  percentage  of  dyestuff  to 
obtain  the  required  shade. 
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Another  manufacturer  gives  this  evidence : 

The  dyestuff  situation  is  rapidly  improving,  as  American 
makers  are  working  on  improved  colors  and  at  quite  frequent 
intervals  they  are  bringing  out  colors  which  are  materially 
superior  to  those  hitherto  produced,  and  the  prices  of  some  of 
these  products  that  have  been  competitively  produced  are  more 
nearly  approaching  normal. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  wool  manufacturers  of 
the  country  is  doubtless  summed  up  quite  accurately  in  this 
statement  of  another  manufacturer  : 

We  believe  that  ultimately  our  domestic  color  makers  will  be 
able  to  make  almost  every  color  needed.  Just  now,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  intermediates,  some  of  the  rare  colors 
(alizarins)  cannot  be  made.  These  intermediates  are  contracted 
for  far  ahead  at  high  prices  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 
However,  we  are  confident  that  when  the  latter  demand  ceases, 
the  leading  explosive  manufacturers  will  turn  at  once  and  be 
able  to  supply  the  demand. 

Without  exception  the  wool  manufacturers  to  whom  the  Tariff 
Commission  sent  its  inquiries  declare  that  they  are  in  favor  of 
adequate  protection  to  the  American  dyestuff  industry,  not  only 
now,  but  after  the  war.  "  We  believe  that  the  schedules  in  the 
tariff  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  American  manufacture  of 
dyestuffs  will  be  made  a  permanent  industry  in  this  country." 
"  We  are  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  on  dyes,  a  tariff  that  will 
enable  our  new  industry  to  meet  any  competition  that  may  pre- 
sent itself  later,  believing  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  textile  industry  of  the  United  States  that  domestic  coal-tar 
dyestuffs  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consump- 
tion." 

There  was  a  time  when  some  American  textile  manufacturers 
were  quoted  as  opposing  any  tariff"  encouragement  to  American 
dyestuff  making.  But  practical  experience  has  broadened  their 
horizons  and  changed  their  minds.  The  manufacturers  of  this 
country  generally  understand  that  if  protection  is  had  it  must 
be  as  a  part  of  a  consistent  national  policy  that  will  return  the 
maximum  of  benefits  to  all  industries  requiring  it  and  to  the 
country  at  large.  A  frank,  patriotic,  genuinely  American  spirit 
characterizes  this  statement  of  a  representative  wool  manu- 
facturer : 
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In  our  opinion  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  development 
of  the  dyestuff  industry  and  the  production  of  dyestulTs  in  the 
United  States  in  the  future  should  be  given  the  most  careful 
consideration.  The  government  should  afford  the  industry  the 
utmost  assistance  in  every  way  in  order  to  stimulate  its  develop- 
ment. This,  in  our  opinion,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  very 
high  protective  tariff.  Germany  has  its  plants  for  the  production, 
of  dyestuffs  in  a  highly  efficient  stage  of  development,  and  after 
the  war  will  undoubtedly  endeavor  to  retrieve  her  lost  prestige. 
Taking  into  consideration  these  efficiently  developed  plants,  their 
cheap  labor  and  cheaper  still  after  the  war,  the  assistance  they 
will  receive  from  the  government,  and  the  sacrifices  the  manu- 
facturers will  be  willing  to  make  in  order  to  recover  their  lost 
trade  position,  will  result  in  a  competition  which  no  American 
manufacturer  will  be  able  to  meet  or  withstand  and  will  prevent 
the  development  of  this  new  infant  industry,  unless  afforded 
protection  of  the  most  far-reaching  character.  We  should  never 
again  permit  ourselves  to  be  dependent  on  or  at  the  mercy  of  any 
other  country  for  dyestuffs  or  chemicals,  or,  in  fact,  anything 
else  of  an  essential  character  to  the  development  of  industry  of 
every  description  in  this  country. 

The  development  of  the  American  dyestuff  industry  is  now 
proceeding  with  the  heartiest  good-will  and  cooperation  of  the 
textile  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  Every  month  that 
passes  brings  an  increased  strength  and  confidence  to  the  dyestuff 
interest  here.  Every  month  witnesses  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  a  gain  in  the  scope  and  number  of  its  products. 
The  war  has  taught  us  all  the  particular  value  of  a  complete 
industry  producing  not  only  the  finished  dyestuffs,  but  their 
essential  intermediates,  because  dyestuff  establishments  are  so 
quickly  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives  for  the 
national  defence  and  are,  indeed,  indispensable  to  that  national 
purpose.  The  protection  now  given  by  the  present  Congress  to 
the  dyestuff'  industry  of  America  was  grudgingly  bestowed,  on 
imperfect  information,  and  is  frankly  intended  to  be  only  tem- 
porary in  its  character.  This  is  not  sufficient ;  it  will  not  satisfy 
the  American  people.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  them  will 
undoubtedly  demand  that  when  the  war  is  over  our  protective 
legislation,  not  only  to  the  dyestuff  industry,  but  to  all  our 
national  industries,  shall  be  made  adequate  and  permanent.  In 
our  opinion  those  able  and  courageous  men  who  have  invested 
many  millions  of  American  capital  in  the  new  dyestuff  business 
of  the  United  States  can  with  entire  confidence  await  the 
unfoldinsr  of  the  future. 
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A  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 

COMMON  LABOR  FOR  WAR  INDUSTRIES  TO  BE  SECURED  FROM 
ONE  CENTRAL  SOURCE. 

A  MOST  important  practical  step  has  been  taken  by  the  War 
Labor  Policies  Board  in  Washington  in  requiring  all  business 
industries  engaged  in  war  work,  which  have  a  force  of  more  than 
one  hundred  workers,  to  secure  their  unskilled  labor  from  the 
Federal  employment  service  through  agencies  established  in  the 
various  States.  After  August  1  employers  in  war  work  are  for- 
bidden to  recruit  common  labor  on  their  own  account.  It  is  the 
hope  that  this  will  put  an  end  to  the  demoralizing  consequences, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  seen,  of  employers  bidding  against 
each  other  for  labor.  President  Wilson,  in  a  proclamation  of 
June  17,  called  upon  "  all  employers  engaged  in  war  work  to 
refrain  after  August  1,  1918,  from  recruiting  unskilled  labor  in 
any  manner  except  through  this  central  agency."  The  President 
said  also  :  "  I  urge  labor  to  respond  as  loyally  as  heretofore  to 
any  calls  issued  by  this  agency  for  voluntary  'enlistment  in  essen- 
tial industry.  And  I  ask  them  both  alike  to  remember  that  no 
sacrifice  will  have  been  in  vain  if  we  are  able  to  prove  beyond  all 
question  that  the  highest  and  best  form  of  efficiency  is  the  spon- 
taneous cooperation  of  a  free  people." 

Secretary  W.  B.  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  in 
explaining  the  necessity  for  this  action,  declares  that  "Our 
increasing  military  energies  are  putting  strains  upon  industry 
which  call  for  the  most  careful  husbanding  of  our  man  power. 
We  can  no  longer  leave  our  labor  supply  to  the  unregulated 
forces  of  competition,  nor  even  the  patriotic  efforts  of  diverse 
agencies  of  the  government  unrelated  to  a  comprehensive  policy 
and  unified  direction."     And  he  added  : 

There  is  an  increasing  shortage  of  unskilled  labor  for  war 
projects  and  likewise  a  shortage  in  certain  classes  of  skilled 
workers.  The  needed  labor  must  be  secured  for  war  industries 
by  drawing  upon  non-essential  or  less  essential  industries.  At 
present  this  is  done  largely  at  haphazard.  A  dispensable  indus- 
try competes  for  the  labor  of  an  essential  plant ;  instances  are 
frequent  where  one  government  project  secures  men  at  the 
expense  of  another.  As  a  result,  the  labor  turnover  is  alarmingly 
great,  with  a  loss  in  war  efficiency  which  we  cannot  afford.  Not 
the  least  of  the  consequences  of  the  existing  situation  is  its  effect 
upon  the  morale  of  workers  in  the  restlessness  which  it  produces 
and  even  encourages. 
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This  act  of  the  Federal  government  should  prove  to  be  of  much 
value  to  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States 
in  protecting  it  against  inroads  on  its  working  forces  by  repre- 
sentatives of  non-essential  business.  At  the  same  time  the  new 
order  very  wisely  protects  agriculture  by  making  farmers  one  of 
the  classes  of  essential  producers.  It  is  stated  that  "  In  many 
sections,  notably  in  the  South  and  East,  farms  have  been  swept 
bare  of  labor  by  private  recruiting  agencies.  This  practice  will 
be  ended,  and  this  year  agents  will  We  prevented  from  going  on 
farms  and  leaking  away  harvest  labui-  at  tUe  time  that  it  is  most 
necessary." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  new  policy  ought  to  achieve 
a  substantial  easing  up  of  the  labor  situation.  It  is  emphasized 
that  the  full  authority  of  all  the  departments  of  the  government 
will  be  employed  to  enforce  the  new  plan  and  its  regulations. 
For  the  time  being  the  plan  will  not  include  skilled  labor,  which 
employers  may  secure  where  they  please  and  can,  but  it  is  inti- 
mated that  within  a  short  time  the  policy  may  be  further 
extended. 


THE   CHILD   LABOR   LAW  INVALID. 

FEDERA'L   LEGISLATION    SET   ASIDE   DY   THE 
SUPREME   COURT   DECISION. 

A  DECISION  of  importance  to  the  textile  trades  as  to  other 
manufacturing  industries  was  that  rendered  on  June  3  by  a 
majority  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  proclaiming  the 
Federal  child  labor  law  unconstitutional.  In  presenting  the 
opinion  Justice  Day  said  : 

Over  interstate  transportation  or  its  incidents  the  regulatory 
power  of  Congress  is  ample,  but  the  production  of  articles 
intended  for  interstate  commerce  is  a  matter  of  local  regulation. 

If  it  were  otherwise  all  manufactures  intended  for  interstate 
shipment  would  be  brought  under  Federal  control,  to  the  practi- 
cal exclusion  of  the  authority  of  the  States,  a  result  certainly 
not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  when  they 
vested  in  Congress  the  authority  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States. 

The  grant  of  power  to  Congress  over  the  subject  of  interstate 
commerce  was  to  enable  it  to  regulate  such  commerce,  and  not  to 
give  it  authority  to  control  the  States  in  their  exercise  of  the 
police  power  over  local  trade  and  manufacture. 
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That  there  should  be  limitations  upon  the  right  to  employ- 
children  in  mines  and  factories  in  the  interest  of  their  own  and 
the  public  welfare  all  will  admit.  That  such  employment  is 
generally  deemed  to  require  regulation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  brief  of  counsel  states  that  every  State  in  the  Union  has  a 
law  upon  the  subject  limiting  the  right  to  thus  employ  children. 

In  interpreting  the  Constitution  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  nation  is  made  up  of  States  to  which  are  entrusted  the 
powers  of  local  government.  And  to  them  and  to  the  people 
the  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  national  government 
are  reserved. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  by  representatives  in  Congress  to 
frame  a  new  bill  to  meet  the  objection  of  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court,  but  the  outcome  of  these  efforts  is  uncertain,  and  mean- 
while it  would  not  seem  to  be  necessary  for  manufacturers  to 
continue  to  put  a  stamp  upon  their  goods  guaranteeing  that 
"  The  merchandise  covered  by  this  invoice  has  been  produced  or 
manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  child  labor  act  of 
September  1,  1916."  On  the  issue  described  by  Justice  Day  the 
Supreme  Court  divided  5  to  4.  A  change  at  any  time  in  the 
composition  of  the  Court  might  bring  about  a  reversal  of  judg- 
ment if  the  issue  were  re-presented  by  the  enactment  of  another 
measure.  The  principal  effect  of  this  decision  as  made  will  be 
felt  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Southern 
States,  for  the  employment  of  young  people  under  sixteen  is 
generally  prohibited  by  State  legislation  in  the  great  industrial 
communities  of  New  England  and  the  North,  and  manufacturers 
long  ago  accommodated  themselves  to  this  circumstance. 


A  NEW   SPINNERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

A  DISTINCTIVE  BODY  FORMED  TO  CONSIDER  THE  SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  WORSTED  AND  WOOLEN  SPINNERS 
OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Since  the  January  issue  of  the  quarterly  Bulletin  a  new  asso- 
ciation has  been  organized  within  the  industry,  at  the  desire  of 
representative  spinners — the  National' Association  of  Worsted 
and  Woolen  Spinners,  with  a  membership  of  sixty  or  more.  Its 
first  general  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  at  132  Metropolitan 
Life  Building,  on  April  5,  1918,  Mr.  N.  B.  Kneass  Brooks,  who 
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had  been  chosen  president  of  the  new  body,  presiding.  Presi- 
dent Brooks  stated  that  a  regular  organization  of  worsted  and 
woolen  spinners  seemed  to  be  advantageous — that  half  of  the 
spinners  did  not  know  the  other  half,  and  that  much  good  would 
be  sure  to  come  from  their  getting  acquainted.  Mr.  Brooks 
added  that  there  were  now  diverse  forms  of  contract  in  the  indus- 
try, and  a  uniform  form  acceptable  to  all  alike  would  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  spinners  and  their  customers.  Another  impor- 
tant consideration  was  that  the  government  would  prefer  to  deal 
with  an  organized  body  distinctively  representing  the  spinners 
of  the  country,  and  that  through  such  a  medium  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  government  to  secure  quicker  and  more  compre- 
hensive and  effective  actioii  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

The  organization  was  formed  because  of  the  wish  of  spinners, 
already  most  of  them  members  of  existing  associations,  to  con- 
sider by  themselves  matters  directly  pertaining  to  the  spinning 
branch.  A  movement  to  this  end  had  been  in  progress  since  the 
autumn  of  1917. 

A  first  a^mual  meeting  of  the  new  association  was  held  on  May 
8,  1918,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  when  the  following  com- 
plete list  of  officers  was  elected  : 

President. 
Mr.  N.  B.  Kneass  Brooks,  Boston,  Treasurer  Maine  Spinning  Company. 

Vice-President. 
Mr.  Fred  Wolstenholme,  Philadelphia,  President  Thomas  Wolstenholme, 
Sons  &  Company,  Inc. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  Boston,  also  Secretary  and  Treasurer  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Executive  Committee. 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Ball,  Philadelphia. 

"     Alonzo  Farnell,  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  President  Woonsocket  Worsted 
■Mills. 

"     James  W.  Fry,  Philadelphia,  with  Warner  J.  Steel. 

"     H.  C.  Jealous,  Boston,  American  Woolen  Company. 

"     Walter  D.  Larzelere,  Philadelphia,  Botany  Worsted  Mills  and  Pit- 
kin-Iloldsworth  Worsted  Company. 

"     Amory  T.  Skerry,  Jr.,  New  York,  A.  T.  Skerry  Company. 

"     0.    Ricard-Tessier,    Woonsocket,   R.I.,    Treasurer   River    Spinning 
Company. 
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On  July  1,  1918,  President  Brooks  tendered  his  resignation  of 
the  presidency  of  the  spinners'  association,  stating  that  when 
the  association  did  him  the  honor  of  electing  him  to  the  presi- 
dency "  no  intimation  had  been  given  that  I  would  shortly  be 
asked  to  organize  a  yarn  department  for  the  Supply  and  Equip- 
ment Division  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office,  and  at  that 
time  I  could  see  no  objection  to  my  accepting  the  call  from  the 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  serve  your 
association.  Government  matters  and  policies  have  recently 
arisen  which  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  retain  both  offices, 
and  naturally  I  consider  that  my  first  duty  is  to  the  government." 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Worsted  and  Woolen  Spinners  accepted  with  regret  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Brooks.  Vice-President  Fred  Wolstenholme  was 
unable  to  spare  sufficient  time  from  his  business  cares  to  under- 
take the  presidency,  and  the  committee  elected  to  the  vacant 
post  Mr.  Amory  T.  Skerry,  Jr.,  of  the  A.  T.  Skerry  Company, 
New  York,  an  active  factor  in  the  spinning  industry,  with  a  wide 
personal  acquaintance. 

In  the  articles  of  association  of  the  National  Association  of 
Worsted  and  Woolen  Spinners  it  is  stated  that  "  The  objects  of 
this  association  shall  be  to  promote,  by  lawful  means  and  to  law- 
ful ends,  the  interests  of  those  persons,  firms,  and  corporations 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  yarns  made  on  the  wors- 
ted and  woolen  systems ;  to  cooperate  for  the  improvement  of 
conditions  relating  to  the  business  ;  to  assist  the  government  in 
every  way  to  secure  its  supplies  ;  to  establish,  by  open  discussion 
and  cooperation  with  other  elements  in  the  trade,  uniformity  in 
the  customs  and  usages  of  said  business,  and  to  foster  a  frank 
and  friendly  intercourse  among  its  members,  and  with  those  with 
whom  they  have  dealings."  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  for  sale  or  the  sale  of  worsted  and 
woolen  yarns  in  the  United  States,  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  association.  On 
the  Executive  Committee  are  representatives  of  the  Bradford 
system  of  worsted  spinning,  the  French  system  of  worsted  spin- 
ning, and  the  woolen  spinners. 

Of  the  seventy-five  or  eighty  spinning  concerns  of  the  country 
regarded  as  eligible  for  membership,  those  already  affiliated  with 
the  new  association  are  :  Abbot  Worsted  Company,  Graniteville, 
Mass.;  Joseph  M.  Adams  Company,  Philadelphia;  Alsace  Wors- 
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ted  Company,  Woonsocket,  R.I. ;  American   Woolen   Company, 
Boston  ;  Ashwortli-Odell  Worsted    Company,  Salamanca,  N.Y. ; 
H.  C.  Ball  &  Company,  Philadelphia ;  Thomas  H.  Ball,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Botany  AVorsted   Mills,   Passaic,  N.J. ;    John    S.    Bowes, 
Philadelphia;  B.  F.  Boyer   Company,  Camden,  N. J. ;  Bridgetou 
Worsted    Company,    North    Uxbridge,    Mass. ;    N.    B.  Kneass 
Brooks,  Boston;  Wilson  H.  Brown,  Philadelphia;  Caron  Spin- 
ning Company,  Rochelle,  111. ;  Chautauqua  Worsted  Mills,  James- 
town, N.Y. ;  Cleveland    Worsted  Mills  Company,  Cleveland,  0. ; 
Cranston  Worsted   Mills,  Bristol,  R.I. ;  Howland  Croft,  Sons  & 
Company,   Camden,   IST.  J. ;  Crown    Worsted   Mills,    Inc.,   Provi- 
dence, R.I. ;  Jules  Desurmont  Worsted  Company,  Woonsocket, 
R.I. ;  James  Doak  Jr.  Company,  Philadelphia;  Edgeworth  Mill, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  S.  B.  &  B.  W.  Fleisher,  Philadelphia;  D.  Goff 
&    Sons,  Pawtncket,  R.I. ;  H.  E.  Greene  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York;  Hamill   Spinning   Company,   Philadelphia;    Charles   W. 
Havens  &  Sons,  Philadelphia;  Highland  Worsted  Mills,  Camden, 
N.J. ;  Hillsborough   Mills,  Wilton,  N.H. ;  Kent   Manufacturing 
Company,  Clifton  Heights,  Pa. ;  James  Lees  &  Sons  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Pa. ;  Percy  A.  Legge,  Philadelphia  ;  Limerick  Mills, 
Limerick,    Me.;    Maine    Spinning    Company,    Boston;    Merion 
Worsted  Mills,  West  Conshohocken,   Pa.  ;  Milwaukee   Worsted 
Mills,   Milwaukee,   Wis. ;  New   Jersey  Worsted    Spinning    Com- 
pany, Garfield,   N.J. ;  Nornay  Worsted  Company,  South  Barre, 
Mass. ;  Passaic   Worsted    Spinning    Company,    Passaic,    N.J. ; 
Patchett  Worsted  Company,  Keyser,  W.Va. ;  Perry  Yarn  Mills, 
Webster,  Mass. ;  Pitkin-Holdsworth  Worsted  Company,  Passaic, 
N.J. ;  Pocasset  Worsted  Company,  Inc.,  Boston ;  Priscilla  Wors- 
ted  Mills,   Thornton,  R.I. ;  Queensbury  Mills,  Inc.,   Worcester, 
Mass.;  William   H.  Richardson,  Philadelphia;  River    Spinning 
Company,  Woonsocket,  R.I.;  Roosevelt    Worsted   i\lills,    Phila- 
delphia ;  Samoset   Worsted  Mills,  Woonsocket,  R.I. ;  Sheble  & 
Kemp,  Philadelphia ;  A.  T.  Skerry  Company,  New  York ;  Snow- 
don  Worsted    Mills,    Inc.,   Providence,    R.I.;   Warner  J.    Steel, 
Bristol,   Pa. ;  Sydney    Worsted    Company,    Woonsocket,    R.I. ; 
Thurlovv  Worsted  Mills,  Chester,  Pa. ;  United  States  Worsted 
Company,  Boston  ;  Alfred  Wolstenholme  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia; Thomas  Wolstenholme,  Sons  &  Company,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia;    Woonsocket     Spinning     Company,    Woonsocket,     R.I. ; 
Woonsocket  Worsted  Mills,  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  and  William  G. 
Wright,  Boston. 
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BRITISH  TRADE   CONTROL. 

SEVERE   RESTRICTIONS   IMPOSED   UPON   THE   COTTON  MILLS 
OF   THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Government  regulation  of  industry  in  the  United  States  has  its 
discomfort,  but  American  manufacturers  may  well  feel  that  they 
are  very  easily  let  off  when  they  compare  their  lot  with  that  of 
their  kin  of  the  United  Kingdom.  British  wool  manufacturers 
are  under  strictest  official  control.  They  can  secure  no  wool  and 
run  no  machinery  except  by  governmental  permit.  They  can  run 
only  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day.  If  they  are  manufactur- 
ing for  export  they  enjoy  a  certain  preference  —  for  the  British 
government  is  determined  above  all  things  to  maintain  its  foreign 
trade.  British  mills  are  given  wool  to  make  into  fabrics  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  when  they  are 
refused  wool  for  fabrics  to  be  worn  at  home.  An  even  stricter 
supervision  is  enforced  over  the  British  cotton  manufacturing 
industry. 

On  June  10,  1918,  an  order  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  went 
into  effect  commanding  that  no  person  shall  work  or  cause  to 
allow  any  spindles  or  looms  in  a  cotton-spinning  mill  or  weaving 
shed  to  be  worked  without  a  license  from  the  Cotton  Control 
Board,  which  is  empowered  to  prescribe  the  maximum  number  of 
working  hours,  and  to  vary  such  hours  as  occasion  may  require. 
The  Cotton  Control  Board,  moreover,  is  empowered  to  prescribe 
the  number  of  bales  of  cotton,  or  of  any  particular  growth  of 
cotton,  that  may  be  put  through  the  bale  openers  in  any  week. 
Infringements  against  this  order  are  characterized  as  "  summary 
offenses  against  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations." 

Under  this  mandate  the  British  Cotton  Control  Board  has  pro- 
claimed that  spinning  mills  may  be  licensed  to  run  55J  hours  a 
week,  "  when  engaged  entirely  on  Egyptian  cotton,  on  sea-island 
cotton,  on  Surat  cotton  and  waste  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
spindles."  But  spinning  mills  engaged  on  American  cotton  and 
on  other  growths  up  to  50  per  cent  of  their  spindles  can  run  only 
40  hours  a  week,  and  spinners  of  American  cotton  who  had  not 
started  spindles  on  Egyptian  cotton  before  May  18,  1918,  will 
not  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  British  cotton  manufacturers  have  to  pay  roundly 
for  their  licenses  in  contributions  to  the  public  revenues.  Mule 
spindles  on  Egyptian,  sea-island,  and  Surat  cotton  and  waste  up 
to   and  including   50   per  cent  of  their  spindles  must  pay  one- 
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fourth  of  a  penny  per  spindle  per  week  on  all  spindles  working  — 
and  so  on  up  to  one  penny  per  spindle  per  week  on  all  spindles 
working  if  over  80  per  cent  of  the  total  spindles  are  in  opera- 
tion. Mills  spinning  American  and  other  cotton  and  running 
40  hours  per  week  must  pay  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  spindle 
per  week  to  one-half  of  a  penny  per  spindle  per  week  on  all 
spindles  working-.  This  applies  to  mule  spindles  —  a  ring  spindle 
being  counted  as  IJ  mule  spindles. 

As  to  looms,  no  weaving  shed,  unless  engaged  entirely  on  waste 
cloths  or  on  government  orders,  can  run  more  than  40  hours  per 
week,  and  on  all  looms  up  to  and  including  72  inches  reed  space 
the  license  fee  is  from  3d.  per  loom  per  week  on  all  looms  run- 
ning to  Is.  3d.  per  loom  —  while  on  all  looms  over  72  inches 
reed  space  these  levies  will  be  doubled,  and  for  looms  specially 
licensed  to  work  55^  hours  a  week  the  taxes  will  be  increased  by 
50  per  cent. 

There  would  be  some  perturbation  among  American  manu- 
facturers if  they  looked  forward  to  the  early  introduction  of 
such  strenuous  war  regulations  in  the  textile  industries  of  the 
United  States.  These  requirements  vividly  reflect  the  shortage 
of  shipping  to  bring  the  essential  materials  of  manufacture. 
Great  Britain  is  looking  far  ahead,  and  husbanding  her  present 
resources  until  the  submarine  menace  is  eliminated.  First  of 
all  the  British  people  must  have  their  daily  food  —  and  before 
even  the  civilian  folk,  the  army.  Then  there  must  be  a  steady 
supply  of  munitions.  These  draconic  restrictions  on  British 
trade  and  industry  show  what  it  means  that  Great  Britain 
entered  the  war  almost  three  years  ahead  of  America. 


VANISHING  FINE-WOOL   SHEEP. 

THE   WORLD-WIDE   TENDENCY   TO   FAVOR  BREEDS   OF 
MUTTON   VALUE. 

Is  the  typical  fine- wool  sheep,  the  Spanish  merino  of  centuries 
of  fame,  destined  to  disappear  from  the  flocks  of  the  world  ? 
Figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  in  the 
Nortli  Atlantic  zone  of  the  United  States  no  less  than  62  per 
cent  of  the  sheep  at  the  present  time  are  distinctively  of  the 
mutton  variety,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  a  decade  —  that 
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only  17  per  cent  are  fine-wool  sheep,  a  loss  of  17  per  cent,  and 
that  21  per  cent  are  crossbreeds,  a  loss  of  3  per  cent.  In  the 
South  Atlantic  States  the  mutton  sheep  are  now  68  per  cent  of 
all  the  sheep  of  that  region,  a  gain  of  2J  per  cent  in  ten  yeai'S  ; 
the  crossbreeds  are  24  per  cent,  about  the  same  as  ten  years  ago, 
and  the  fine-wool  sheep  are  7  per  cent,  a  loss  of  almost  3  per 
cent  over  the  period.  In  the  Western  and  Pacific  States,  the 
great  wool  growing  region  of  America,  fine-wool  sheep  are  still 
as  high  as  46  per  cent  of  all  sheep,  but  they  have  lost  7  per  cent 
in  the  decade ;  crossbreeds  are  22  per  cent  with  a  loss  of  2J  per 
cent,  and  the  mutton  sheep  are  32  per  cent  —  a  gain  of  almost 
10  per  cent  in  a  decade. 

Americans  have  traditionally  been  a  beef-eating  rather  than  a 
mutton-eating  people,  but  tastes  and  habits  seem  to  have 
changed,  and  mutton  and  lamb  have  become  more  and  more 
desirable.  Ohio,  the  greatest  wool  growing  State  of  the  East, 
where  there  are  even  now  about  3,000,000  sheep,  has  its  flocks 
about  evenly  divided  between  mutton  sheep  and  others.  This 
constant  tendency  toward  more  mutton  sheep  and  fewer  fine- 
wool  sheep  has  very  direct  significance  for  the  wool  manufact- 
urers of  the  country.  It  has  all  the  more  significance  because  it 
is  in  line  with  the  unmistakable  tendency  in  other  wool  growing 
countries  of  the  world. 

Only  a  little  while  ago  the  departmental  committee  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  to  inquire  into 
the  resources  of  the  textile  trades  of  the  British  Empire 
reported  that  in  recent  years  there  had  been  "  a  serious  decline 
in  the  production  of  merino  wools,"  and  this  was  attributed  not 
only  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  Australia 
because  of  droughts,  but  to  the  supplanting  of  merino  sheep  by 
crossbreds  "  owing  to  the  requirements  of  the  frozen  meat  trade 
and  the  gradual  encroachment  of  arable  upon  pasture  land  in 
South  America."  It  was  the  Spanish  merino  sheep  that  first 
made  the  fame  of  the  Australian  pastoralists,  and  it  was  the 
frozen  mutton  trade  that  really  brought  about  the  present 
transformation  —  for  droughts  might  come  and  go  and  the  total 
number  of  the  Australian  flocks  might  decrease  and  increase 
without  impairing  the  relative  proportions. 

The  year  1880  was  the  beginning  of  the  change.  In  that  year 
only  400  carcasses  of  mutton  and  lamb  were  imported  into  the 
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United  Kingdom  from  Australia.  By  the  year  1913,  just  prior 
to  the  great  war,  these  imports  of  mutton  and  lamb  carcasses 
from  Australia  had  grown  to  number  4,442,517.  Imports  from 
New  Zealand  had  increased  meanwhile  from  8,839  in  1882  to 
5,673,624  in  1913.  New  Zealand,  even  more  completely  than 
Australia,  has  become  a  producer  of  sheep  of  the  mutton 
variety. 

Originally  most  of  the  export  of  mutton  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  was  in  the  form  of  preserved  meat,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  refrigerating  chambers  in  steamships  changed  all  this. 
The  mutton  trade  has  called  for  large-bodied  animals,  and  though 
the  larger  merinos,  yielding  long-stapled,  robust  types  of  wool, 
with  heavy  neck  folds,  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  more  or 
less  successfully  with  the  crossbred  type,  yet  the  crossbreeds 
have  been  given  a  new  and  important  advantage.  Thus  while 
British  authorities  estimate  that  a  decade  ago  22  per  cent  of  the 
wool  produced  in  Australia  was  of  the  crossbred  variety  and  78 
per  cent  merino,  the  present  proportions  have  changed  to  43 
per  cent  and  57  per  cent  respectively.  The  sheep  growers,  both 
in  America  and  in  Australasia,  have  found  it  to  their  benefit  to 
breed  types  of  sheep  that  can  be  used  for  double  purposes  — 
yielding  abundant  wool  and  the  maximum  weight  of  mutton 
and  lamb. 

This  tendency  apparently  is  irresistible,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  a  few  years  hence  some  positive  encouragement 
would  have  to  be  offered  to  secure  a  substantial,  continuing 
supply  of  fine  wools  essential  to  the  production  of  the  finer 
fabrics.  Increased  attention  given  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  for 
mutton  and  lamb  has  brought  a  better  appreciation  of  their  food 
value  —  but  everywhere  the  inclination  is  to  seek  the  younger 
sheep  as  the  tenderest  and  juiciest.  This  imposes  a  serious 
check  upon  the  increase  of  the  flocks  and  affects  the  wool  supply 
of  manufacturers  of  all  nations.  Yet  so  long  as  farmers  and 
ranchmen  can  make  more  money  by  selling  lambs  and  breeding 
sheep  that  will  yield  both  wool  and  mutton,  they  will  be  inclined, 
like  other  business  men,  to  follow  the  course  that  leads  to  the 
greatest  personal  advantage. 
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OFFICIAL  WOOL   LOEE. 

THE   BRITISH    GOVERNMENT    INSTRUCTS    FARMERS    HOW    TO 
PREPARE  THEIR  WOOLS  FOR  MARKET. 

Now  that  the  British  government  is  purchasing  direct  all  the 
wool  of  British  growers,  the  government  has  a  very  keen  personal 
interest  in  the  condition  in  which  the  wools  are  marketed. 
According  to  Mr.  Augustus  E.  Ingram,  American  Consul,  Bradford, 
England,  the  Wool  Purchase  Department  of  the  British  War 
Office  has  addressed  these  instructions  to  farmers : 

Wool  that  is  well  prepared  will  certainly  realize  more  than  that 
which  has  been  neglected,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  farm- 
ers have  lost  money  because  they  have  not  troubled  to  market 
their  clip  in  its  best  possible  condition. 

Farmers  are  reminded  that  sheep  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
—  in  running  water,  if  possible,  or  else  put  through  at  least  three 
times  —  and  should  all  be  clipped  within  10  days  of  wasliing 
(lambs  within  three  days).  No  dip  should  be  used  whicli  disc^ol- 
ors  the  wool.  Dagging  should  be  carefully  performed  before 
washing. 

The  Wool  Purchase  Department  does  not  consider  that  sheep 
which  have  been  merely  dipped,  or  thrown  into  water  and  allowed 
the  swim  out,  are  properly  washed.  The  washed-wool  prices  will 
be  given  only  where  the  washing  has  been  thoroughly  performed 
and  the  wool  is  clean. 

If  the  weather  is  so  bad  that  shearing  is  delayed  longer  than 
the  period  above  stated,  it  is  advisable  to  wash  the  sheep  again 
to  avoid  the  wool  being  classed  as  "  greasy."  (Delay  in  shearing 
is  often  the  cause  of  so-called  "  washed  wool "  being  declared 
greasy  by  the  valuer,  and  a  reduced  price  being  given.) 

In  favorable  weather  the  fleeces  will  be  thoroughly  dry  in  four 
or  five  days  after  washing,  and  they  should  then  be  clipped  at 
once.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  more  tlian  10  days 
before  clipping.  If  you  are  not  able  to  clip  all  your  sheep  within 
this  period,  it  will  pay  you  to  wash  only  so  many  as  you  are  able 
to  clip  within  10  days,  then  wash  and  shear  a  second  batch,  and 
so  on. 

The  sheep  should  be  quite  dry  before  clipping,  as  damp  injures 
the  wool  after  it  is  shorn. 

Don't  clip  the  sheep  on  a  floor  that  is  littered  with  straw  or 
loose  dirt.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  wool  free 
from  grass,  straw,  or  chaff,  or  bits  of  vegetable  matter.  Wool 
containing  any  foreign  matter  is  sure  to  be  reduced  in  price. 

If  shearing  in  a  field,  select  a  place  where  the  grass  is  short ; 
do  not  cut  the  grass  first.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  select  a  fresh 
site  for  each  day's  shearing,  and  to  spread  clean  covers  over  the 
grass. 
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Each  fleece  should  be  neatly  rolled  separately  and  fastened  by 
twisting  the  neck  end  into  a  band  and  wrapping  it  tightly  round. 
If  more  than  one  fleece  is  made  into  a  bundle,  the  wool  will  be 
classed  down  to  the  quality  of  the  lowest  fleece.  No  string  or 
twine  should  be  used  to  tie  up  fleeces.  Locks  and  broken  wool 
must  not  be  stuffed  into  the  fleeces,  but  must  be  kept  separate. 
If  fleeces  are  stuffed  in  this  manner  or  greasy  wool  is  put  inside 
washed  fleeces,  the  price  is  certain  to  be  reduced. 

This  season's  shorn  lambs'  wool  should  be  kept  separate,  and  it 
is  realized  that  it  cannot  be  wound. 

Daggings  should  be  taken  off  and  kept  apart. 

Store  your  wool  in  a  clean,  dry  place,  and  on  a  wooden  floor  if 
possible.  If  the  outside  walls  are  thin  and  not  damp  proof,  the 
wool  should  be  kept  away  from  them.  It  is  unwise  to  store  it 
near  grain,  as  vermin  will  carr}-  tlie  grain  into  the  wool.  Damage 
to  wool  by  rats  and  mice  frequently  causes  considerable  loss  in 
value.     Stored  wool  should  always  be  covered  to  keep  it  clean. 

All  marking  should  be  done  with  a  mixture  that  will  dissolve 
in  hot  water ;  or  it  should  be  put  on  the  head  or  ears,  so  as  not 
to  come  on  the  fleece.  Marking  on  the  fleece  with  tar  or  any- 
thing which  will  not  dissolve  in  hot  water  has  all  to  be  clipped 
off  before  the  wool  is  used,  and  this  means  loss  of  value  to  the 
farmer. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  place  where  wool 
is  packed  is  clean  and  free  from  straw  or  dirt,  as  this  is  liable  to 
get  into  the  sheets.  No  sheets  should  be  sewn  up  with  binder 
twine,  nor  should  this  twine  be  used  for  tying  up  fleeces,  as  the 
fibers  of  this  twine  get  into  the  wool  and  are  difficult  to  detect, 
and  cause  considerable  damage  to  the  woven  fabric. 

These  are  good,  sensible,  practical  requirements  —  and  we  com- 
mend those  that  apply  to  our  home  industry  to  the  attention  of 
the  farmers  and  ranchmen  of  the  United  States. 
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QUARTERLY     REPORT     OF     THE      BOSTON      WOOL      MARKET 
FOR   APRIL,   MAY,   JUNE,    1918,    AND   JUNE,    1917. 

Domestic  Wools.      (F.  Nathaniel  Perkins.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

J  Blood 

i    ;; 

Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  Clothing 

i  Blood,  Staple 

i    "         "      

1      It  <( 

4  

Fine  Delaine 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New   York, 

ETC. 
(UNWAOHED.) 

Fine  Clothing 

^  Blood,  Staple 

f  ::     ::   

4  

Fine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
(unwashed. j 

i  blood 

Iraid     .'.['..'.'.'..'..'.'.   \   . 
MissouKi,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
(unwashed.) 
i  Blood     

Braid     .'.'.'..'......'.... 

Texas. 

(scoured  basis.) 
12  months,  tine  and  fine  mediura    .    . 
Spring,  fine  and  fine  medium  .    .    .    . 

Kail,  fine  and  fine  medium 

California, 
(scoured  basis.) 

12  months,  fine 

Spring,  fine 

Fall,  fine 

I'ekritoby    Wool:     Montana,     Wyo 
mlug,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium  .  .  .  , 
(Jlothing,  fine  and  fine  medium  .  .  . 
i  Blood , 

4         " 

New  Mexico, 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Georgia  and  Southern. 

Unwashed 


191S. 


April.  May. 


175 
160 
150 


178 

160 
147 


178 
155 
140 


165 
155 
135 


175 
160 
150 


175 
160 
147 


180 

* 

168 
145 
125 


162 
150 
120 


June. 


175 
155 
150 


175 
160 
147 


180 

« 

168 
145 
125 


162 
150 
120 


191T. 


June. 


170 
150 
120 


170 
140 
110 


175 

* 

150 
135 

120 


162 
140 
110 

67-68 


'  But  little  in  the  market. 
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Boston,  July  11,  1918. 
Domestic  Wools. 

The  quarter  under  review  opened  with  the  trade  anxiously  awaiting  the 
plans  to  be  evolved  by  the  government  for  the  handling  of  the  1918  domestic 
clip.  The  Boston  Wool  Trade  was  represented  at  several  conferences  in 
Washington  with  the  Chief  of  the  Wool  Division  of  the  War  Industries 
Board.  The  final  plan  fixed  the  prices  of  the  1918  clip  of  wool  as  estab- 
lished by  valuation  committees  and  approved  by  the  government  as  those  of 
July  30,  1917,  at  Atlantic  seaboard  markets  (figured  on  a  scoured  basis). 

The  government's  position  was  as  follows  :  "  The  government  to  have  a 
prior  right  to  secure  all  of  the  1918  clip  or  any  portion  thereof  which  it  may 
require  at  prices  fixed  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  remainder  to  be 
subject  to  allocation  for  civilian  purposes  under  direction  of  tha  War 
Industries  Board."  Provision  was  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  1918 
clip  through  approved  dealers  in  approved  centers  of  distribution,  the 
approved  distributing  centers  for  fleece  wools  being  Boston,  Mass.,  Chicago, 
111.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  New  Vork,  N  Y.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 

•'  The  Territory  wools  must  be  consigned  to  one  of  the  following  dis- 
tributing centers  :  Portland,  Ore.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chicago, 
111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Philadelphia,  Pa." 

The  government  further  stipulated : 

"  In  order  that  the  government  may  have  full  control  of  the  wool  situation 
with  a  view  to  conserving  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  the  wool  supply  for 
military  purposes,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  prohibit  manufacturers  from 
buying  wool  except  in  the  designated  distributing  centers,  and  tlien  only  with 
the  permission  and  consent  of  the  government  under  such  regulations  as  the 
government  may  hereafter  make. 

"  However,  mills  located  in  wool-growing  districts  not  near  to  the  designated 
centers  of  distribution,  and  which  are  working  on  government  orders,  will 
be  given  permits  through  the  Wool  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to 
buy  certain  amounts  of  wool  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  In  making 
applications  for  such  permits,  the  manufacturer  applying  should  state  the 
number  of  his  government  order,  the  amount  of  goods  yet  to  be  delivered 
against  such  order,  the  amount  of  wool  stock  on  hand,  and  the  amount  and 
class  of  wool  required  to  complete  said  order.  The  manufacturer  receiving 
such  a  permit  will  be  required  to  report  to  the  Wool  Division  of  the  \Yar 
Industries  Board,  all  purchases  made  against  permit  issued  to  him." 

The  commission  for  handling  wools  was  fixed  at  Z%  for  Territory  wools ; 
if  graded,  34%,  and  on  fleece  wools  4%. 

Shipments  started  early,  the  first  coming  from  Arizona,  and  by  the  close 
of  June  there  was  a  very  free  movement  of  wool  from  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

F.  Nathaniel  Perkins. 
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Foreign  Wools.     (Mauger  &  Avery.) 


A.UBtraIian  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average       

Australian  Clothing: 

Choice 

Good 

Average •    . 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White    .    . 

East  India,  Ist  White  Joria 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open   .   . 

"  "      No.  2,  Open  .   . 


1918. 


April. 


100 
90 

85 

92 
87 
70 


105 
100 

90 

87 
75 

75 
60 

85 
80 
85 


May. 


100 
90 
85 

92 
87 
70 

85 
90 

105 
100 

90 
87 
75 

75 
60 

85 
80 

85 


June. 


100 
90 
85 

92 
87 
70 

85 
90 

105 
100 

90 

87 
75 

75 
60 

85 
80 
85 


June. 


70  @  72 
60  @  62 


83  li  85 
75  @  80 


50  a  55 

45  (g  50 
41  @  46 


Boston,  July  13,  1918. 


Foreign  Wools. 


The  government,  having  taken  over  all  the  wool  in  the  country  and  estab- 
lished values  for  each  class,  our  report  for  the  quarter  of  April,  May,  and 
June  gives  the  standard  prices  on  the  various  qualities  in  this  market  in  the 
grease. 

The  government  requirements  for  army  goods  have  absorbed  most  of  the 
wools  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  valued,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  get- 
ting transportation  from  South  America,  the  supply  of  crossbred  wools  has 
been  kept  very  low. 

The  needs  of  the  British  government  prevent  any  shipments  of  wools 
from  Great  Britain  and  East  India. 

The  importers  of  wool  have  cheerfully  agreed  to  the  government  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  the  handling  of  foreign  wools,  and  the  best  talent  in  the 
trade  has  been  secured  for  the  valuation  comrtiittees. 
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There  has  been  some  delay  in  organizing  a  staff  to  handle  five  or  six  hun- 
dred million  pounds  of  wool  a  year  for  the  government,  but  the  business  is 
being  rapidly  systematized  and  the  work  is  going  on  successfully. 

Maugek  &  Avert. 


July  10,  1918. 


Polled  Wools. 


Pulled  wools  in  common  with  others  were  taken  over  by  the  government 
early  in  April  as  a  war  measure  to  ensure  supplies  necessary  for  require- 
ments for  military  purposes. 

Quotations  as  given  above  are  the  prices  at  which  the  wools  are  sold  by  the 
government  and  are  based  on  the  prices  of  July  30,  1917.  The  range  of 
prices  as  here  given  of  course  do  not  indicate  fluctuations  in  value,  simply 
differences  in  quality.     The  prices  given  are  for  standard  grades. 

Polled  Wools.       (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Extra,  and  Fine  A 

A  Super 

B  Super  

C  Super  

Fine  Combing  .  . 
Medium  Combing 
Low  Combing    .  . 


April. 


170  g  175 
155  @  160 
145  «  150 
115  a  130 
165  i  170 
155  @  160 
125  @  140 


May. 


170  (g  175 
155  ig  160 
145  (g  150 
115  g  130 
165  g  170 
165  g  160 
125  ig  140 


June. 


170  g  175 
155  g  160 
145  @  150 
116  g  130 
165  @  170 
155  g  160 
125  @  140 


1»1T. 


June. 


165  g  175 
150  g  160 
130  g  140 
95  g  105 
145  @  160 
136  g  145 
110  (3  120 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


^  -^  -*^ 


Specialisation 


AN  organization  so  extensive,  em- 
braclngf  more  than  forty  mills, 
makes  possible  a  high  degree  of  special- 
ization. Each  mill  can  concentrate  on 
those  fabrics  to  which  it  is  best  adapted, 
bringing  to  bear  on  them  all  the  advan- 
tages of  specialized  equipment,  suitable 
labor  supply  and  thorough  experience. 
These  favorable  factors  are  clearly 
manifest  in  American  Woolen  Company 
fabrics.  For  style,  dependability  and  in- 
trinsic value,  their  fame  is  international. 


Araerican¥oolenConipaiF 

WmMWood.  President 

Selling  Agency 
American  Woolen  Company  of  New  York 

18th  to  19th  Street  on  Fourth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  B  VER  TISEMENTS 


anmston  Mill^ 


INCORPORATED    1865 

LAWRENCE.   MASS. 


FRANKLIN   W.   HOBBS;  President 
78  Chauncy  St.,  Boston 

ALBERT   H.   CHAMBERLAIN,   Treasurer 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


Wool  Combed  on  Commission 
Worsted  Tops 

Worsted  Yarns 

Combed  Cotton  Yarns 
Mercerized  Yarns 

Worsted  Dress  Fabrics 

Men's  Wear  Fabrics 

Specialties 

SELLING  AGENTS 

William  Whitman  Company,  Inc. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

78  Chauncy  St.  25  Madison  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

300  Chestnut  St.  Continental  and  Commercial 

Bank  Bldg. 


AD  VEB  TISEMENTS. 


Pacific  Mills 


LAWRENCE,   MASS. 
and    DOVER,    N.    H. 


MAKERS    OF 


Printed  and  Dyed 

Cotton  and  Worsted 

Dress  Goods 


EXECUTIVE   OFFICES 

70  Kilby  Street,  Boston 


AD  VEB  T I  SEMEN  TS. 


FORSTMANN  &  HUFFMANN  CO. 

PASSAIC,    N.  J. 


Manufacturers    of     High     Grade    Woolen     and 

Worsted   Fabrics  for   Ladies'   and 

Men's  Wear 


Fine  Dry  Spun  Worsted  Yarns  for  the  Weaving 
and  Knitting  Trades 


EXECUTIVE  offices:  Passaic,  n.  j. 

SELLING   offices: 

NEW  YORK:  Men's  Wear  |  Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Co.,  Inc. 

and  Dress  Goods  j  230  Fifth  Ave. 

BOSTON :  52  Chauncy  St. 

PHILADELPHIA:  Bulletin  Bldg.,  City  Hall  Square 

CHICAGO:  Men's  Wear,  206  South  Market  St. 
Dress  Goods,  209  South  Fifth  Ave. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


•<«!i^i^* 


"^^^^f^"^' 


B 


RSTED  MILLS 


PASSAIC,  EM.  J. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Dress  Goods,  Broadcloths 

Velours,  Men's  Wear  Fabrics 

Fine  Worsted  Yarns — Dry  Spun 


riAIN  OFFICES:  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


Dress   Goods  Selling  Agencies  at : 

NEW  YORK 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  Fifth  Ave.  BIdg. 

CHICAGO 
175  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

CLEVELAND 
Rockefeller  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS 
Century  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Colonial  Trust  Building 

BOSTON 
77  Summer  St. 

DETROIT 
Washington  Arcade  Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Palace  Building 


Men's  Wear  Selling  Agencies: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg,  175  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  WORSTED  YARNS: 

WALTER  D.  LARZELERE,  Commercial  Trust  Bldgr. 
15th  &  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


6 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


m  GieYGlaM  Woisleil  piis  Go. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
GEORGE  H.  HODGSON,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Uniform  Cloth 

Plain  and  Fancy  Weave  Serges 
Skein  Dye  Fabrics  and  Mixtures 

For  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Wear 


I.^^K:      A.T      TM 


MILLS     AT 
CLEVELAND,  O,       PHILADELPHIA,  PA.       CAHDEN,  N.  J. 
RAVENNA,  O.  JAMESTOWN,  N.  J.         PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


BULLETIN 


flatioiuil  5^ssocuitioii  of  MoorpauutactiuTvs 

A  QUARTERLY   MAGAZINE 
Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  National  Wool  Indcstrv. 


Vol.  XLVIII.]  BOSTON,  OCTOBER,  1918.  [No.  IV. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  PRODUCTION. 

CONTINUED  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  WAR  SERVICE  COMMITTEE  — 
THE   NEW   PRIORITY   SYSTEM. 

Following  a  conference  with  the  War  Industries  Board  in 
Washington  on  July  12  last,  Mr.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Wool  Manufac- 
turing Industry,  gave  out  this  statement  of  the  wool  and 
manufacturing  situation  and  the  need  of  rigid  economy  in 
the  use  of  the  wool  stocks  of  the  United  States : 

For  several  weeks  and  through  many  conferences  with  the 
War  Industries  Board,  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the 
Wool  Manufacturing  Industry  has  been  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish, so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  a  clear  reflection  of  the 
existing  situation  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  to  do  this  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Government,  to  the  industry,  to  the  allied 
trades  dependent  upon  us,  and  to  the  consumer. 

Through  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  committee  has  before  it  (1)  the  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  terms  of  wool  and  cloth,  and  (2)  the  wool  avail- 
able from  April  1,  1918,  to  April  1,  1919. 

These  figures  indicate  the  reduction  of  reserve  stocks  of 
wool  during  the  year  to  a  figure  dangerously  low. 

Complete  information  before  the  committee  establishes  the 
essential  fact  of  a  shortage  of  wool. 

Thus  the  industry  is  confronted  squarely  with  tlie  neces- 
sity of  conserving  to  the  last  degree  the  supply  of  raw  wool 
now  in  sight. 
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A  careful  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  Government  indi- 
cates that,  based  on  their  own  figures,  their  requirements  can 
be  met  by  the  emplojTnent  of  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
weaving  capacity  of  the  country.  This  leaves  60  per  cent  of 
the  weaving  capacity  to  be  employed  on  civilian  fabrics. 

The  kinds  and  amounts  of  raw  material  to  be  employed  in 
Government  fabrics  are  established  and  will  be  provided  for. 
The  operation  of  that  part  of  the  machinery  available  for 
civilian  trade,  however,  depends  entirel,y  upon  the  balance 
of  the  general  stocks  of  raw  material  and  their  distribution. 

From  information  in  its  possession,  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee is  satisfied  that  cloth  and  clothing  in  the  hands  of 
wholesale  clothing  manufacturers,  and  stocks  of  clothing  now 
in  the  hands  of  retailers  preclude  any  danger  of  want  of 
civilian  clothing  for  many  months. 

It  has  be^n  established  that  the  distribution  of  existing 
stocks  of  wool  is  very  uneven  and  that  there  are  mills  either 
entirely  without  wool  or  nearly  so.  With  this  in  mind,  an 
organization  is  in  process  of  formation,  through  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  and  the  War  Service  Committee,  looking  to 
arrangements  for  distributing  new  supplies  of  raw  material 
in  a  way  to  take  care  of  the  needs  and  wants  of  mills.  An- 
nouncement of  the  completion  of  an  organization  to  deal 
with  this  phase  of  the  problem  will  be  made  as  earlt  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  ventures  to  repeat  that  con- 
servation of  wool  and  the  free  use  of  cotton,  shoddy,  and 
other  wool  substitutes  is  the  only  solution  of  the  present 
situation  and  the  only  course  by  which  the  60  per  cent  of  the 
industry's  weaving  capacity  for  civilian  cloths  can  be  oper- 
ated. 

This  authoritative  description  of  the  situation  was  not  un- 
expected. "All  that  has  transpired  since  the  middle  of  July 
has  gone  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  the  committee.  The 
proportions  of  the  active  wool  manufacturing  machinery  of 
the  country  employed  on  Government  orders  have  consider- 
ably increased.  There  has  come  a  notable  expansion  in  our 
military  program,  with  the  new  Government  plans  contem- 
plating an  army  of  5,000,000  men.  Receipts  of  wool  from 
foreign  sources  continue  to  be  inadequate  for  the  country's 
maximum  needs,  and  it  is  recognized  on  all  hands  that  a  rigid, 
vigilant  control  of  wool  stocks  and  wool  distribution  is  an  im- 
perative obligation  of  the  avooI  and  woolen  industry. 
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A    SOLDIER  ^S    REQUIREMENTS. 

Throughout  the  summer  months  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Chairman  Clark,  has  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  War  Industries  Board  in  Washington  and  the  pur- 
chasing offices  of  the  Quartermaster  Department  in  New 
York.  Conferences  have  been  held  whenever  necessary,  and 
all  the  time  the  committee  has  been  emphasizing  the  need  of 
a  release  of  wool  for  civilian  fabrics  at  the  earliest  safe  and 
practicable  date.  The  War  Department,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  set  at  a  higher  figure  its  estimates  of  the  amount  of  wool 
required  for  a  soldier's  outfit  and  maintenance.  Under  the 
direction  of  Brigadier  General  R.  E.  Wood,  Acting  Quarter- 
master General,  an  official  statement  has  been  prepared  of  the 
amount  of  wool  "in  the  natural  and  in  the  scoured  con- 
dition" demanded  to  supply  an  adequate  equipment  of  over- 
coats, blouses,  trousers,  blankets,  overseas  caps,  flannel  shirts, 
gloves  and  mittens,  winter  underwear,  spiral  puttees,  stock- 
ings, lining  for  leather  jerkins,  and  several  other  articles. 
According  to  the  computation  of  the  Acting  Quartermaster 
General,  the  quantities  of  wool  required  for  each  soldier  are : 

Pounds. 

Natural  Condition  Clean  or 

Grease  Weight.     Scoured  Weight. 

Complete  initial  equipment 71  31 

Annual  renewal,  service  in  United  States. .     42  18 

Annual  renewal,  service  in  France 75  32 

The  Clothing  and  Equipage  Division  of  the  Quarter- 
master Department  at  the  same  time  published  a  statement 
that  there  had  been  delivered  to  that  Department  since  April 
1,  1917,  4,373,000  pairs  of  spiral  puttees,  55,968,000  pairs  of 
woolen  socks,  10,507,000  pairs  of  woolen  breeches,  8,069,000 
woolen  coats,  and  5,377,000  overcoats. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  life  of  army  breeches  is 
6.85  months;  of  cotton  breeches,  4.89  months;  of  wool  coats, 
13.66  months;  of  overcoats,  33.66  months;  of  blankets,  41.77 
months;  of  service  hats,  7.63  months.  It  is  estimated,  more- 
over, that  a  soldier  will  wear  out  3.10  flannel  shirts  a  year; 
2.42  pairs  of  field  shoes;  6.35  pairs  of  heavy  wool  stockings, 
and  8.48  pairs  of  light  wool  stockings.     These  figures,  how- 
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ever,  are  based  on  a  relatively  brief  experience  in  the  field  in 
France.  The  actual  rate  of  endurance  of  articles  of  woolen 
clothing  is  likel}''  to  be  found  much  less  than  this  in  long 
periods  of  hard  fighting.  On  the  other  hand,  elaborate  plans 
are  being  made  by  the  War  Department  for  the  reclamation 
of  woolen  garments  through  the  salvage  work  of  the  Con- 
ser^^ation  and  Reclamation  Division  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Early  in  August  Mr.  Albert  M.  Patterson,  president  of  the 
Textile  Alliance,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Frederick  K.  Nixon,  of  Nixon, 
Walker  &  Tracy,  New  York,  arrived  in  London  with  Mr. 
Chandler  P.  Anderson,  counsel  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
and  other  officials  to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  Allied 
Governments  as  to  the  most  effective  methods  of  distributing 
necessary  materials.  Mr.  Patterson  will  be  charged  particu- 
larly with  promoting  the  import  into  the  United  States  of 
wool  from  the  British  Colonial  dependencies. 

STANDARDIZED    OFFICERS'    CLOTHS. 

Because  of  complaints  that  many  officers  were  compelled  to 
pay  excessive  prices  for  their  uniforms,  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  August  13  issued  the  following  order  relative  to 
standard  cloths  for  officers : 

1.  The  following  cloths  are  adopted  as  standard  materials 
for  officers'  uniforms,  and  all  uniforms  for  officers  made  in 
the  future  in  the  United  States  will  be  of  one  of  these  pre- 
scribed standards : 

For  coat  and  breeches,  summer  wear: 

(a)  An  0.  D.  cotton. 

(b)  A  13-ounce  all-wool  worsted  gabardine. 

For  coats,  breeches,  and  overcoats: 

(a)  A  12-ounce  worsted  serge. 

(b)  A  17-ounce  whipcord. 

(c)  A  21-oiinee  whipcord  or  elastique. 

For  riding  breeches : 

(a)    A  24-ounce  Bedford  cord. 

For  overcoats : 

(a)    A  30-ounce  Melton  or  kersey. 
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Samples,  according  to  standards  adopted  and  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  will  be  supplied  to  all 
local  quartermasters  and  kept  available  for  inspection  by- 
officers.  All  cloth  will  be  supplied  at  cost  by  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  will  be  kept  on  hand 
by  the  various  depot,  camp,  post,  and  station  quartermasters 
to  meet  the  contemplated  requirements. 

2.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  will  invite  bids  for  making 
uniforms.  The  contracts  will  be  let  at  a  specified  cost  per 
uniform,  one  contract  (or  more  if  necessary)  to  he  let  for 
each  general  supply  depot;  all  uniforms  or  material  pur- 
chased within  the  zone  of  jurisdiction  of  any  depot  to  be 
supplied  under  the  provisions  of  the  contract  of  such  depot. 
Contracts  will  be  let  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder,  care  being  taken  that  only  firms  experi- 
enced in  making  uniforms  to  measure  should  be  considered 
responsible  in  this  connection. 

3.  Contractors  must  have  representatives  at  all  camps, 
posts,  and  stations  in  the  territory  covered  by  their  contracts, 
not  necessarih^  living  there,  but  to  go  there  upon  call  of  the 
local  quartermaster  to  measure,  fit,  and  make  delivery  of 
uniforms  and  such  alterations  as  may  be  required,  the  Gov- 
ernment to  furnish  a  suitable  room  or  building  for  this  pur- 
pose. Other  tailoring  in  the  nature  of  repairs,  pressing,  etc., 
is  authorized,  at  rates  to  be  determined  by  local  commanding 
officers.  Every  garment  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
tractor to  fit,  and  be  made  to  fit,  the  officers'  acceptance  being 
proof  thereof.  All  changes  or  alterations  will  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  contractor. 

4.  All  properly  fitted  garments  not  delivered  through  no 
fault  of  the  contractor  will  be  taken  by  the  local  quarter- 
master at  contract  price  for  delivery  to  officers,  if  practicable. 
If  this  is  impracticable,  the  garments  will  be  placed  in  stock 
for  sale  or  issue. 

5.  Orders  for  uniforms  will  be  made  through  the  office  of 
the  local  quartermaster,  who  will  have  supervision  over  the 
contractor's  agent.  The  cost  of  the  uniform  will  be  the  con- 
tract price  plus  the  costt  of  the  cloth.  Officers  purchasing 
uniforms  will  pay  the  local  quartermaster  the  same,  who  in 
turn  will  settle  with  the  contractor. 

6.  In  addition  to  furnishing  cloth  to  contractors  as  above 
noted,  the  Quartermaster  Corps  will  furnish  cloth  at  cost 
direct  to  officers  who  desire  to  have  tailoring  done  by  firms 
with  which  the  Government  does  not  have  a  contract. 

7.  Upon  notice  from  the  Quartermaster  General  that  firms 
witli  which  contracts  have  been  made  are  prepared  to  make 
uniforms,   all   other  contracts  or  agreements   made  by   any 
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branch  or  department  of  the  army  for  making  officers'  uni- 
forms which  interfere  with  the  operation  of  this  order,  or 
contract  executed  in  compliance  therewith,  will  be  terminated 
at  once. 

In  pursuance  of  this  same  policy  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wool  Manufacturing  Industry  on  September 
21  made  this  announcement  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Herbert 
E.  Peabody,  Chief  of  the  Woolens  Section  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board: 

At  a  conference  held  with  Mr.  Elliott  and  Colonel  Wood, 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  upon  the  subject  of  cloth  for 
officers'  uniforms,  Colonel  Wood  stated  that  a  definite  selec- 
tion had  been  made  of  certain  standards  of  fabrics  for 
officers'  uniforms,  specifications  for  which  called  for  the  finer 
grades  of  wool — that  is,  56s  to  60s,  or  better.  That  after 
January  1,  1919,  no  officer  would  be  permitted  to  order  other 
than  these  standard  fabrics.  Also  that  these  fabrics  and 
specifications  had  been  forwarded  to  H.  P.  Pontics,  Chief, 
Woolens  Branch,  with  instructions  to  purchase  a  small  quan- 
tity (something  like  150,000  yards)  of  the  fabrics,  until  it 
is  ascertained  what  types  the  majority  of  officers  preferred. 

IMeanwhile,  no  further  contracts  are  to  be  given  out  for 
officers'  uniform  cloth,  excepting  upon  these  standards,  and 
no  mill  should  make  any  more  of  the  cloths,  other  than  to 
run  out  what  they  now  have. 

Standardization  of  officers'  cloths  as  well  as  the  prevention 
of  exorbitant  charges  for  the  making  up  of  uniforms  is  a 
motive  of  this  action  of  the  War  Department.  It  is  felt  that 
officers  of  modest  means  should  be  given  a  more  equal  oppor- 
tunity with  wealthy  holders  of  commissions  to  secure  proper 
uniforms.  Some  mills  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  specialize 
upon  officers'  cloths,  but  the  work  will  be  done  according  to 
War  Department  standards  and  under  War  Department 
supervision.  The  need  of  similar  regulations  has  been  felt 
and  recognized  in  the  British  army. 

STOCKS   ON   HAND. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  an  important  questionnaire 
was  sent  out  by  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Wool 
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Manufacturing  Industry,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  as  follows : 

To  Herbert  E.  Peabod}^,  Esq., 
Chief,  Woolens  Section, 

War  Industries  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  Name  of  mill. 

2.  Address. 

3.  Amount  and  kinds  of  wool  now  owned,  on  hand,  or  to 
be  received;  sold  and  unsold. 

4.  Amount  and  kinds  of  wool  required. 

5.  Amount  and  kinds  of  noils  now  owned,  on  hand,  or  to 
be  received;  sold  and  unsold. 

6.  Amount  and  kinds  of  noils  required. 

7.  Amount  of  shoddy  and  other  substitute  now  on  hand 
or  on  contract ;  sold  and  unsold. 

8.  Amount  of  shoddy  or  other  substitute  required. 

9.  Amount  and  kinds  of  worsted  yarns  on  hand  or  on  con- 
tract; sold  and  unsold — give  counts  and  quantities. 

10.  Amount  and  kinds  of  worsted  yarns  required — give 
counts  and  quantities. 

11.  Amount  and  kinds  of  wool  yarns  on  hand  and  on  con- 
tract; sold  and  unsold — give  counts  and  quantities. 

12.  Amount  and  kinds  of  wool  yarns  required — give  counts 
and  quantities. 

13.  Amount  of  cotton  yarn  on  hand  or  on  contract;  sold 
and  unsold — give  counts. 

14.  Amount  of  cotton  yarn  required — give  counts. 

15.  Amount  and  kinds  of  tops  on  hand  or  on  contract; 
sold  and  unsold. 

16.  Amount  and  kinds  of  tops  required. 

17.  Classes  of  fabrics  to  be  made  (state  proposed  com- 
ponent materials  and  percentages). 

18.  What  steps  have  you  taken  to  conserve  wool? 

19.  Yardage  that  can  be  produced  from  stock  asked  for? 

20.  If  request  is  granted,  how  long  can  mill  be  operated? 

21.  Percentage  of  machinery  now  on  Government  work. 

22.  How  long  can  this  percentage  be  continued  on  present 
Government  contracts? 

Answers  to  these  inquiries  have  put  the  War  Industries 
Board  in  possession  of  valuable  information  relative  to  the 
stocks  of  wool  on  hand  in  the  mills. 

Resuming  a  policy  which  had  lapsed  since  the  early  days 
of   the   war,   the    Supply    and    Equipment   Division   of   the 
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Quartermaster  Department  in  August  called  for  sealed 
competitive  bids  for  furnishing  large  quantities  of  20-ounce 
olive  drab  Melton  and  9V2-ounce  olive  drab  shirting  flannel. 
Bidders  were  numerous  and  on  August  29  the  Supply  and 
Equipment  Division  announced  that  contracts  had  been 
awarded  for  740,000  yards  of  all-worsted  uniform  cloth  and 
1,689,000  yards  of  the  shirting  flannel — ^but  for  onlj^  a  small 
quantity  of  all-wool  cloth.  Prices  indicated  an  upward  range 
of  costs  in  the  manufacture  of  these  fabrics.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  Quartermaster  Department  was  desirous  of 
securing  a  clear  index  of  actual  market  conditions,  and  that 
it  sought  also  to  protect  itself  against  possible  political  criti- 
cism by  renewing  the  policy  of  competitive  bids  in  place  of 
a  system  of  standard  prices  arbitrarily  established. 

THE    NEW    PRIORITY    SYSTEM. 

A  comprehensive  priority  system,  in  which  the  importance 
of  the  textile  manufacturing  industries  is  duly  recognized,  has 
been  established  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  superseding 
the  tentative  system  announced  on  April  6  last.  The  Presi- 
dent had  charged  the  War  Industries  Board  wntli  the  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  and  administering  all  priorities 
in  production  and  delivery,  and  the  determination  of  the 
relative  importance  of  all  industries  and  plants  for  both  pro- 
duction and  deliver}'  should  render  it  possible  to  maintain  a 
well-balanced  program  with  respect  to  plant  facilities,  fuel 
supply,  electric  energj-,  raw  materials,  finished  products, 
labor  and  transportation  by  rail,  water,  pipe  lines,  or  other- 
wise. In  furtherance  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  him. 
Chairman  Baruch  of  the  War  Industries  Board  announced 
on  September  9  the  creation  of  a  Priorities  Board,  with  the 
Priorities  Commissioner  of  the  War  Industries  Board  as 
chairman,  consisting  of  (1)  the  chairman  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  (2)  the  Priorities  Commissioner,  (3)  a  member 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  (4)  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  (5)  a 
member  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  (6)  a  member  of  the  Food 
Administration,   (7)   a  member  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
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(8)  a  representative  of  the  War  Department,  (9)  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Navy  Department,  (10)  a  member  of  the 
Allied  Purchasing  Commission,  and  (11)  the  chairman  of  the 
War  Labor  Policies  Board.  The  decisions  of  the  Priorities 
Board  are  subject  to  review  only  by  the  chairman  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  and  by  the  President. 

In  this  announcement  of  Chairman  Baruch  the  various  in- 
dustries were  classified  into  four  classes,  according  to  their 
relative  war  importance.  It  was  explained  that  "the  inclu- 
sion of  these  industries  and  plants  on  this  list  does  not  oper- 
ate as  an  embargo  against  all  others,  but  the  effect  is  to  defer 
the  requirements  of  all  other  industries  and  plants  until  the 
requirements  of  those  on  the  preference  list  shall  have  been 
satisfied. ' ' 

In  determining  the  relative  importance  of  industries,  con- 
sideration was  given  by  the  War  Industries  Board  not  solely 
to  any  one  but  to  all  of  the  following  factors : 

(1)  The  intrinsic  importance  of  the  product  itself  for  use 
during  the  war,  and  the  urgency,  as  measured  by  time,  of  the 
demand  or  of  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put;  (2)  the  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  or  stimulating  and  increasing  the  total 
quantity  of  production,  which  in  turn  depends  largely  upon 
the  relation  of  the  supply  to  the  demand  for  essential  uses ; 
(3)  the  proportion  of  the  capacity  of  the  industry  or  plant 
which  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  essential  product. 

In  Class  I.  are  placed  the  distinctive  technical  war  indus- 
tries like  ammunition  plants,  arms-making  plants,  aircraft 
plants,  shipyards,  steel  plate  mills,  etc.  In  this  class  also 
are  placed  for  purposes  of  coal  supply,  etc.,  domestic  con- 
sumers, public  institutions,  hospitals,  and  sanitariums.  Tex- 
tile establishments  engaged  in  manufacturing  wool  and  cot- 
ton are  placed  in  Class  IV.,  and  there  are  located  also  plants 
engaged  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery. 
Chairman  Baruch  explains  the  plan  of  priority  or  prefer- 
ence as  follows : 


The  industries  and  plants  grouped  under  Class  I.  are  only 
such  as  are  of  exceptional  importance  in  connection  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Their  requirements  must  be  fully 
satisfied  in  preference  to  those  of  the  three  remaining  classes. 
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Requirements  of  industries  and  plants  grouped  under  Class 
II.,  Class  III.,  and  Class  IV.  shall  have  precedence  over  those 
not  appearing  on  the  preference  list.  As  between  these  three 
classes,  however,  there  shall  be  no  complete  or  absolute  prefer- 
ence. The  division  into  classes  is  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing a  composite  picture  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  in- 
dustries and  plants  embraced  within  each  group.  It  is  not 
intended  that  the  requirements  of  Class  II.  shall  be  fully 
satisfied  before  supplying  any  of  the  requirements  of  Class 
III.,  or  that  those  of  Class  III.  shall  be  fully  satisfied  before 
supplying  any  of  those  of  Class  IV.  The  classification  does, 
however,  indicate  that  the  industries  and  plants  grouped  in 
Class  II.  are  relatively  more  important  than  those  in  Class 
III.,  and  that  those  in  Class  III.  are  relatively  more  important 
than  those  in  Class  IV.  It  will  often  happen  that  after 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  Class  I.  the  remaining  avail- 
able supply  will  be  less  than  the  aggregate  requirements  of 
the  other  three  classes,  in  which  event  such  supply  will  be 
rationed  to  the  industries  and  plants  embraced  within  those 
classes.  In  determining  a  basis  for  such  rationing  the  re- 
lative importance  of  each  industry  and  plant,  according  to  its 
class  rating,  must  be  considered.  It  has  been  found  im- 
practicable to  prescribe  for  rationing  purposes  any  general 
and  uniform  rule  or  formula,  but  the  Priorities  Board  will 
from  time  to  time,  after  conference,  and  in  co-operation  with 
each  of  the  several  governmental  agencies  charged  with  the 
distribution  thereof,  determine  particular  principles,  values, 
and  methods  of  application  which  may  be  followed  in  allo- 
cating fuel,  power,  transportation,  and  labor,  respectively, 
to  the  end  that  proper  recognition  and  weight  may,  as  far  as 
practicable  in  each  case,  be  given  to  the  relative  importance 
of  Class  II.,  Class  III.,  and  Class  IV. 

It  is  required  by  the  "War  Industries  Board  that  each  plant 
on  the  priority  list  shall  not  later  than  the  15th  of  each  month 
file  with  the  secretarj^  of  the  Priorities  Board  in  Washington 
a  report  covering  its  activities  during  the  previous  month, 
which  report  is  exceedingly  important — for  any  plant  fail- 
ing to  present  it  will  be  dropped  from  the  preference  list. 
The  term  "principally"  as  used  in  listing  industries  is  con- 
strued to  mean  plants  whose  output  is  not  less  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  products  mentioned. 

Thus  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  the  wool  manufacture 
and  the  cotton  manufacture  are  well  placed  in   regard  to 
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securing-  supplies  of  essential  war  materials,  fuel,  etc.,  and 
are  to  have  preferred  consideration  in  the  delivery  of  their 
finished  products.  This  official  arrangement  is  welcome  news 
to  manufacturers. 

NO    IMMEDIATE    SURPLUS    OF    FREE   WOOL. 

Early  in  September  the  War  Department  announced  that 
its  estimates  for  the  current  year  called  for  283,934,186 
pounds  of  scoured  wool,  equivalent  to  about  600,000,000 
pounds  on  the  grease  basis.  Chairman  Baruch  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  took  steps  to  warn  the  country  against  a 
mistaken  belief  that  this  meant  that  there  would  be  an  imme- 
diate surplus  of  free  wool  over  Government  requirements. 
On  September  12  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Peabody,  Chief  of  the 
Woolens  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  issued  this 
important  announcement : 

The  public  statement  of  the  Acting  Quartermaster  General, 
in  which  he  has  disclosed  the  wool  requirements  for  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  period  July  1,  1918,  to  July  1,  1919,  brings 
many  inquiries  as  to  what  wool  may  be  available  for  civilian 
consumption.  It  may  now  be  definitely  stated  that  at  present 
there  is  no  wool  available  for  civilian  allocation.  The  Act- 
ing Quartermaster  General  discloses  the  fact  that  a  large 
quantity  of  wool  must  be  imported  to  meet  military  necessi- 
ties, and  until  such  importations  have  been  made  in  amount 
to  cover  Government  needs,  a  program  for  future  civilian 
consumption  cannot  be  undertaken  at  this  time.  However, 
in  order  that  the  woolen  industry  may  have  the  closest  touch 
with  the  situation,  and  in  order  that  everyone  concerned 
may  be  assured  that  careful  consideration  is  being  given  the 
needs  of  the  industry  by  men  from  the  industry,  the  textile 
division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  has  requested  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Wool 
Manufacturing  Industry — Messrs.  George  B.  Sanford,  Henry 
A.  Francis,  and  Franklin  W.  Hobbs — to  act  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  the  Woolens  Section  of  th6  War  Industries  Board, 
and  a  meeting  will  be  held  September  25. 

Conservation  of  wool  and  all  of  tlie  things  made  of  wool 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  and  emphasis  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated. 

The  Woolens  Section  has  already  gone  on  record  that  if 
careful  and  intelligent  planning  in  buying  and  using  articles 
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of  wool  is  seriously  undertaken  by  the  people  of  this  country, 
they  may  safeguard  themselves  from  real  distress  through  a 
wool  shortage  for  a  long  time  to  come.  ' 

In  the  wool  trade,  while  affairs  as  a  whole  have  gone  satis- 
factorily, there  has  been  some  friction  over  the  original  an- 
nouncement that  certain  named  wool  houses  were  to  control 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  our  entire  importation  of  wools 
from  South  America,  It  was  urged  that  this  in  effect  granted 
a  valuable  monopoly',  and  almost  immediately,  upon  solici- 
tation of  the  wool  trade,  other  houses  were  added  to  the  list  of 
official  purchasers.  But  criticism  continued,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 19  the  War  Industries  Board  announced  that  as  a 
substitute  for  the  first  plan  Acting  Quartermaster  General 
Wood  would  send  to  Buenos  Aires  Messrs.  Abraham  Kosh- 
land  and  John  Wilcock  of  Boston,  to  buy  Argentine  and 
Uruguayan  wool  directly  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
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THE    WOOL   AND    WOOLEN    TRADE    AS    ADMINISTERED 

IN   WAR   TIME. 

By  a  Special  English  Correspondent,  S.  Banks  Rollings  of  Bradford. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war,  few  persons  in  any  country 
could  have  foreseen  the  important,  even  vital,  part  that  cer- 
tain textiles  were  destined  to  ipl&y  in  the  great  world  tragedy, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  State  control  has  developed  grad- 
ually at  first,  and  then  more  rapidly  as  the  authorities  realized 
how  dependent  they  were  upon  such  things  as  wool,  flax,  and 
cotton.  In  the  first  instance  the  machinery  of  administration 
was  crude  and  cumbersome,  but  during  the  past  two  years  it 
has  been  so  frequently  reconstructed  and  extended  that  it  may 
be  said  to  be  all-embracive  at  the  present  time.  That  it  is  still 
extremely  cumbersome  few  will  deny,  nor  will  any  practical 
man  attempt  to  justify  it  on  ordinary  economic  grounds,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  as  a  war  measure  State  control  in  Great 
Britain  achieves  its  one  and  only  object — namely,  the  con- 
stant supply  at  reasonable  prices  of  essential  materials  for 
the  fighting  forces. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  British  "War  Office  now 
takes  between  70  and  80  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  wool  tex- 
tile trade,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  can 
be  definitely  classed  as  one  of  national  importance  and  one 
that  is  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  Even 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  this  fact  was  not  properly 
appreciated,  and  this  accounts  for  the  rapid  developments 
recorded  between  1916  and  1918.  It  was  in  April,  1916,  that 
the  British  War  Trade  Department  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  sub-committee  to  deal  with  applications  for  the  issue 
of  export  licenses  for  wool  and  wool  manufactures.  Mr.  T. 
H.  Jones  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  and 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  Government's  policy  in  regard  to  the 
export  trade  were  set  out  in  the  following  statement : 
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(1.)     To  prevent  wool  reaching  the  enemy. 

(2.)  To  safeguard  supplies  for  British  and  Allied  mili- 
tary requirements. 

(3.)  To  prevent  foreign  countries  and  individuals  in 
those  countries  obtaining  enormous  stocks  of  raw 
material  or  manufactured  goods  and  thus  place 
them  in  a  preferential  position  at  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities. 

With  the  growth  of  the  British  army  and  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  our  Allies  for  clothing  for  their  troops,  it  became  a 
difficult  matter  for  the  authorities  to  place  army  contracts  at 
reasonable  rates,  especially  as  the  civilian  demand,  both  on 
home  and  export  account,  was  constantly  expanding,  and  in 
deciding  to  take  action  in  this  matter  the  Government  laid  the 
foundation  stone  upon  which  the  whole  scheme  of  control  was 
ultimately  built.  On  February  15,  1916,  the  British  Army 
Council  took  powers  by  Order  in  Council  to  enable  them — 

(1)  To  requisition  the  output  of  any  factory  on  terms 

to  be  settled  in  default  of  agreement  by  a  Judge 
of  the  High  Court;  and 

(2)  To  require  manufacturers  to  furnish  any  necessary 

information  as  to  output,   cost  of  production, 
and  rate  of  profit  earned. 

In  May,  1916,  it  was  decided  to  take  a  census  of  wool, 
tops,  yarns,  etc.,  and  later  this  was  followed  by  a  census  of 
machinery  and  production  and  a  census  of  labor.  In  October 
of  the  same  year  the  following  order  was  made  to  apply  to  all 
factories,  workshops,  and  other  premises  the  business  carried 
on  in  which  consists  wholly  or  partly  in  the  production  or 
manufacture  of  woolen  or  worsted  goods — namely, 

(a)  Priority  over  all  other  work  shall  be  given  to  any 
work  which  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  any  Government  con- 
tract; and 
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(b)  Returns  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  work 
done  in  the  said  factories  and  workshops  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  owners,  occupiers,  their  of- 
ficers and  servants  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
from  time  to  time  required  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Director  of  Army  Contracts. 

These  steps  prepared  the  way  for  the  complete  system 
of  control  which  followed.  The  accountants  of  the  Depart- 
ment examined  the  books  of  typical  firms  to  obtain  costings, 
and  the  results  so  obtained  were  applied  by  the  Department's 
technical  officers  to  establish  agreed  "conversion  costs"  for 
different  classes  of  raw  material  and  different  fabrics. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  authorities  decided  to  take  a  census 
of  stocks  of  wool  in  May,  and  on  June  8,  1916,  the  opening 
day  of  the  English  selling  season,  the  Secretary  to  the  War 
Office  issued  an  order  prohibiting  until  further  notice  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  British  and  Irish  wool  of  the  1916  clip. 
The  first  intimation  of  this  drastic  measure  was  a  notice 
cancelling  the  Kettering  Fair,  the  instruction  being  received 
by  the  auctioneers  just  before  the  opening  of  the  sale.  Ulti- 
mately arrangements  were  made  for  the  purchase  by  the 
Government  of  the  entire  clip  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  prices 
35  per  cent  above  those  ruling  in  June-July,  1914.  The  1917 
clip  was  taken  on  the  basis  of  average  prices  ruling  in  June- 
July,  1914,  plus  50  per  cent,  and  the  1918  clip  was  acquired 
on  the  same  basis  plus  60  per  cent. 

In  November,  1916,  the  Imperial  Government  decided  to 
purchase  the  whole  of  the  available  supplies  of  Australasian 
wool,  and  in  this  case  the  price  was  based  on  the  1913-14 
values  plus  55  per  cent.  The  following  season  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  clips  were  acquired  on  the  same  terms,  and 
it  was  later  announced  that  the  Imperial  Government  had  de- 
cided to  purchase  these  clips  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  for 
one  year  afterwards.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  purchase 
the  whole  of  the  South  African  clip,  but  this  arrangement 
fell  through.  The  Imperial  Government,  however,  secured  a 
considerable  weight   of   Cape   wool,   and   under  the   control 
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scheme   they  also  became   possessed   of  wool   imported   into 
the  United  Kingdom  on  private  account. 

Having  gone  into  business  as  the  largest  wool  merchants 
in  the  world,  the  next  step  was  for  the  Government  to  become 
topmakers.  The  London  auction  sales  were  stopped  early  in 
the  year  1917,  and  thereafter  the  wool  was  distributed  under 
the  Government's  scheme,  priority  being  given  to  wool  re- 
quired for  Government  contracts.  The  topmakers  became 
commission  combers  for  the  State,  and  the  Department  took 
over  the  sale  of  tops  to  worsted  spinners  and  the  sale  of  wool 
to  the  woolen  manufacturer.  There  were  originally  two 
prices,  one  of  the  wool  issued  on  account  of  a  Government 
contract,  and  another  of  wool  for  other  uses;  but  this  policy 
was  abandoned  some  time  ago.  In  January,  1917,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Army  Contracts  fixed  the  prices  of  tops  made  from 
Government-owned  wool  for  purposes  other  than  manufacture 
for  Government  contracts.  It  was  announced  that  these 
maximum  prices  would  be  maintained  without  increase  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  months.  In  June  the  Army  Council 
issued  an  order  fixing  the  prices  of  tops  made  from  privately- 
owned  wool,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  revised  scale 
was  issued  to  take  effect  from  December  1,  1917,  and  to  re- 
main in  force  for  four  months.  On  the  expiry  of  that  period 
the  Department  made  another  advance  in  prices,  and  issued 
a  schedule  to  remain  in  force  for  eight  months,  i.e.,  to  No- 
vember 30,  1918.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison  the  dif- 
ferent schedules  are  given  below,  together  with  a  list  of 
quotations  in  the  open  market  before  prices  were  fixed : 
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Quality. 

Quotations 

from 

"Wool  Record," 

June  14, 1917. 

Govt.  Schedule, 

June  14  to 
Nov.  13,  1917. 

Govt.  Schedule, 
Dec.  1,  1917,  to 
March  31, 1918. 

Govt.  Schedule, 

April  1  to 
Nov.  30,  1918. 

Tops. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

36's  prepared 

40's         " 
44's         " 

44's  carded 

46's       "      

48's       ''      

50's 

33 
34 

37 
35 

37  J 

39 

45 

57 

62 

68 

70 

72 

74 

75 

76 

77 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
42 
52 
56 
64 
66 
68 
69 
69 
70 
72 

33 
34 
36 
37 
39 
42 
48 
55 
62 
69 
70 
72 
72 
74 
77 
82 

36 
37 
39 
40 
42 
45 
51 

56'8 

58 

58's 

65 

60's 

72 

60'8  super 

64'8 

73 
75 

64's  warp 

70's 

77 

77 

70's  warp 

80's 

80 

A  brief  account  of  the  controlliiig  machinery  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  scheme  of  control  down  to  the  present  time 
may  prove  interesting*.  The  War  Office  Contracts  Depart- 
ment was  assisted  in  the  work  of  handling  the  British  clips 
by  three  Wool  Purchase  Advisory  Committees,  for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectivelj^  After  the  decision  had 
been  taken  to  purchase  the  Australasian  clips,  the  Govern- 
ment set  up  an  Advisory  Panel  consisting  of  practical  men 
who  understood  the  peculiarities  of  the  trade  and  who  had 
the  confidence  of  traders.  The  panel  was  never  called  to- 
gether, however,  and  the  members,  unable  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  a  scheme  in  which  they  had  no  voice,  entered  an 
emphatic  protest  and  were  promptly  disbanded.  In  place 
of  the  Advisory  Panel  the  Government  set  up  the  Central 
Wool  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Contracts  Department  was 
assisted  in  placing  cloth  orders  by  Contract  Allocation  Ad- 
visory Committees  in  the  various  manufacturing  districts. 
Four  local  Hosiery  Committees  advised  the  Department  on 
questions  connected  with  the  production  of  hosiery  and  the 
allocation  of  hosiery  contracts. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  authorities  interfered  with  trade 
and  the  arbitrary  action  of  officials  who  refused  to  be  guided 
by  the  advice  of  practical  men  naturallj^  resulted  in  a  good 
deal  of  friction  and  on  several  occasions  in  the  early  part  of 
1917  the  trade  was  in  such  a  state  of  discontent  as  to  be  bor- 
dering on  revolt.  The  dissatisfaction  became  so  acute  that 
the  authorities  could  no  longer  ignore  it  and  Mr.  H.  "W. 
Forster  (Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office)  decided  to 
face  his  critics  and  discuss  with  them  the  points  at  issue.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  Bradford  and  Mr.  Forster  quoted  statis- 
tics to  show  that  onlj^  the  most  drastic  restrictions  on  the  con- 
sumption of  wool  could  prevent  disaster.  The  accuracy  of  the 
statistics  was  challenged  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  go  into  the  whole  matter — namely, 
Sir  William  P.  Raynor,  Mr.  John  H.  Robinson,  Mr.  H.  Nor- 
man Rae,  Mr.  John  Emsley,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bulmer.  The 
committee  published  a  report  a  few  weeks  later  in  which  it 
was  made  clear  that  the  statistical  position  was  quite  satis- 
factory, and  the  whole  trade  at  once  pressed  for  control  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  practical  men.  In  particular  the  trade 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Control  on  some- 
what similar  lines  to  those  followed  when  the  Cotton  Con- 
trol Board  was  set  up.  The  Central  Wool  Advisory  Com- 
mittee had  no  executive  powers,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  in  the  trade  regarding  the  value  of  a  committee  which 
acted  merely  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  had  no  authority  to 
see  that  its  advice  was  acted  upon. 

The  Surveyor-General  of  Supplies  took  over  all  the  com- 
mercial functions  of  the  War  Office  early  in  1917,  and  he 
created  a  new  Department  of  Wool  Textiles  responsible  for 
the  supply  arrangements  of  all  wool  textile  goods,  and  for  the 
general  control  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  trades.  The  con- 
trol and  handling  of  raw  materials  still  remained  under  a 
reconstituted  Raw  Materials  Department  of  the  War  Of- 
fice. On  August  2,  1917,  Mr.  Forster  announced  that  it  had 
been  decided  to  set  up  a  Board  of  Control.  He  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  trade  for  a  Board  with 
full  executive  powers  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
article,  but  he  proposed  to  meet  his  critics  half  way.     So  far 
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as  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  the  raw  material  was 
concerned,  the  branch  dealing  with  the  matter,  including  top- 
making  and  woolcombing,  would  remain  under  Lieut. -Col. 
Willey  (Controller  of  Wool  Supplies),  who  would  continue 
to  be  assisted  by  the  British  "Wool  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Topmaking  Committee.  With  regard  to  manufacture,  it 
was  decided  to  set  up  in  Bradford  a  Board  of  Control,  with 
full  executive  powers,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Charles  Sykes,  assisted  by  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment, including  the  chairman  and  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  employed.  The  two  branches,  it  was  explained — 
raw  material  on  the  one  hand  and  control  of  production  on  the 
other — would  be  co-ordinated  through  the  Director  of  Raw 
Materials  to  the  Surveyor-General  of  Supplies,  so  that  ulti- 
mate Government  responsibility  might  be  preserved.  The 
Board  of  Control  was  to  have  executive  powers,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  reserve  the  ultimate  decision  on  questions  of 
price,  the  necessary  reserve  of  wool,  and  the  allocation  of 
Government  contracts  to  the  Department.  With  regard  to 
civilian  production,  the  Board  would  have  a  free  hand. 

The  foregoing  announcement  did  not  give  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  after  various  meetings  of  protest,  a  conference  was 
held  in  London  on  September  10,  1917,  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment granted  certain  concessions.  It  was  then  decided  to 
accept  the  Government's  proposals  and  the  Board  was  duly 
constituted.  The  Board  is  composed  of  eleven  representa- 
tives nominated  by  the  Army  Council,  eleven  representing 
the  employers,  and  eleven  representing  the  employed.  By  the 
Army  Council  order  which  established  the  Board  it  was  laid 
down  that  the  Council  would  continue  to  determine  the 
amount  of  wool  to  be  reserved  for  military  purposes  and  the 
amount  to  be  released  for  civilian  use.  The  Department 
would  continue  to  determine  the  terms  and  conditions  of  all 
Government  contracts,  and  would  remain  responsible  for  buy- 
ing and  dealing  with  raw  wool  up  to  and  including  the  mak- 
ing of  tops,  and  for  distributing  the  wool  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Board.  Subject  to  these  reservations, 
the  Board  was  to  regulate  the  allocation  of  wool,  tops,  yarns, 
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and  other  products  and  by-products  for  civilian  trade  as  be- 
tween different  districts  and  different  firms,  and  to  advise  the 
Department  in  the  allocation  of  contracts. 

The  first  thing  the  Board  did  was  to  reorganize  the 
priority  scheme.  The  whole  question  was  gone  into  very 
carefully,  and  ultimately  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  ration- 
ing of  wool,  tops,  and  yarn  for  the  civil  trade  was  approved. 
This  scheme  has  now  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation.  It  does  not  tend  to  encourage  business,  however, 
and  it  is  regarded  by  all  as  a  mere  makeshift  arrangement  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

The  Board  of  Control  has  sanctioned  the  production  of  a 
quantity  of  standard  textiles  for  civilians.  These  include 
cloth  for  men's  suits,  cloth  for  ladies'  dresses,  hosiery^, 
blankets,  and  flannel.  These  goods  are  being  produced  on  the 
"conversion  cost"  system,  under  which  all  Government  con- 
tracts are  placed,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  certain  fixed  prices 
to  the  public.  The  idea  is  to  provide  the  public,  and  more 
particularly  the  working  classes,  with  sound  materials  at 
moderate  prices,  and  in  this  respect  it  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
tension of  the  "war-time  boot"  scheme. 

The  latest  phase  of  State  control  is  its  extension  to  the 
rag  and  shoddy  trades.  In  these  trades  prices  have  been 
soaring  for  many  months  past,  and  as  the  Government  de- 
mands for  rags  were  constantly  increasing,  it  became  a  dif- 
ficult matter  for  the  authorities  to  obtain  adequate  supplies 
at  anything  like  reasonable  prices.  This  was  partly  due, 
however,  to  the  reckless  buying  of  speculators  who  bought  for 
a  rise  and  held  up  stocks  accordingly.  The  Government,  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the  trades,  decided  to  is- 
sue a  schedule  of  prices  ruling  on  March  30,  1918,  and  pro- 
hibit sales  at  prices  above  the  maxima  set  out  in  the  sched- 
ule. The  Government  also  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
to  take  any  supplies  at  any  time  at  prices  based  on  the 
scheduled  rates. 
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A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  OR  NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE? 
By  Edward  N.  Dingley. 

Students  of  current  events,  particularly  those  belonging 
to  the  school  of  free  traders,  are  fond  of  saying  that  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  war,  is  rapidly  taking  a  place 
among  the  nations  as  a  world  power,  where  an  international 
theater  of  action  will  compel  new  rules  of  conduct  and  more 
liberal  forms  of  legislation  touching  other  nations.  In  short, 
the  disciples  of  Mills  and  Cobden  and  Taussig  are  attempting 
to  find  in  the  present  great  war  and  the  alliance  of  four  great 
nations  with  the  United  States,  in  a  struggle  for  justice  and 
the  establishment  of  rules  of  common  humanity,  some  justi- 
fication for  their  contention  that  the  nations  of  the  earth 
must,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  stop  all  strife  and  enter  into 
a  league  of  international  brotherhood  whose  corner-stone  shall 
be  free  trade.  It  is  even  argued  that  protection  is  a  form  of 
national  selfishness,  largely  responsible  for  the  present  war. 

Men  high  in  authority'  talk  about  the  "new  freedom"  and 
the  "new  internationalism"  and  the  triumph  of  world  de- 
mocracy at  the  close  of  the  war,  whereby  the  United  States, 
through  some  strange  political  and  commercial  alchemy,  will 
lead  the  nations  of  the  world  away  from  strife  and  rivalry, 
out  into  an  altruism  of  unselfish  free  trade  and  commercial 
brotherhood.  It  is  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  a  protective 
tariff,  and  even  by  some  of  its  friends,  that  protection  is  no 
longer  an  issue,  no  longer  desirable,  first,  because  the  nation 
has  outgrowTi  the  "infant  industrj^"  stage  and  is  strong 
enough  to  compete  with  the  world ;  second,  because  wages  are 
higher  than  they  ever  have  been  under  the  highest  protective 
tariff  known ;  third,  because  our  foreign  trade  is  greater  than 
ev€r;'  fourth,  because  the  nation  never  before  experienced 
such  prosperity. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  are  theorists,  many  of  them  instructors  and  pro- 
fessors who  indulge  in  a  priori  reasoning  rather  than  indue- 
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tive  reasoning.  Beginning  with  John  Stuart  Mill  and  end- 
ing with  President  Wilson,  we  find  a  long  list  of  theorists 
who  assume  that  free  trade  or  "new  freedom"  or  "new 
internationalism,"  with  no  legislative  restraints  or  inter- 
ferences, is  a  normal  and  proper  relation  between  nations, 
and  who  make  their  premises  to  fit  their  previously  con- 
ceived ideas.  They  even  twist  or  ignore  the  facts  of  history 
to  harmonize  with  their  theorj'. 

Conditions  existing  in  the  United  States  since  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war  have  been  seized  as  proof  that 
the  last  low  tariff,  approximating  free  trade,  is  both  bene- 
ficially and  scientifically  correct.  The  tariff  is  no  longer  an 
issue,  it  is  said.  Free  trade  or  a  low  tariff  is  now,  according 
to  these  theorists,  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  proving  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion, the  present  war  thus  far  has  demonstrably  proved  the 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  repeatedly  set  forth  by  the  free 
traders  since  the  overthrow  of  the  free  trade  or  low  tariff  of 
the  Cleveland  era.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recall  that  the  free 
traders,  by  voice  and  pen,  argued  for  twenty  years  that  a 
high  protective  tariff  was  responsible  for  trusts  and  com- 
binations, was  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  was 
responsible  for  swollen  fortunes,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
social  unrest.  During  the  last  ten  months  there  has  been 
little  said  about  trusts  and  combinations ;  in  fact  the  free 
traders  have  ceased  their  buncombe  agitation  about  big  busi- 
ness and  unwholesome  combinations,  and,  under  the  very 
wing  of  the  government  itself,  have  not  only  sanctioned  and 
authorized  a  gigantic  government  railroad  trust,  and  later  a 
telegraph  and  telephone  trust,  but  have  throttled  competi- 
tion and  promoted  monopoly  under  government  control.  For- 
tunes that  were  great  prior  to  1912  are  vastly  greater  today, 
and  the  millionaire  of  yesterday  is  the  multi-millionaire  of 
today.  Furthermore,  a  large  majority  of  these  vast  fortunes 
were  doubled  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  when  the 
nation  was  under  free  ti-ade  or  a  low  tariff.  To  add  to  the 
weakness  of  the  logic  of  the  free  traders,  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  high  cost  of  living  has  been  climb- 
ing up  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  the  Underwood  Tariff  went 
into  effect ;  and  social  unrest  was  never  greater  than  now. 
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Free  traders  point  to  the  exceptionally  high  rate  of  wages 
as  an  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  free  trade.  In  the  approach- 
ing congressional  campaign,  they  will  find  themselves  in  a 
dilemma  attempting  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  free  trade 
is  responsible  for  high  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not 
responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living  since  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  only  the  result  of  the  rapid  advance  in  wages. 

The  most  serious  factors  involved  in  the  great  world 
economic  struggle  that  wall  inevitably  follow  the  war  are : 

Labor. 

Raw  Materials. 

Food. 

The  struggle  to  check  the  drop  in  wages  when  peace  comes 
will  be  fierce.  Wages  will  drop  before  prices  drop,  and  the 
fight  will  be  on.  If  the  industrial  world  is  unable  to  meet 
the  demands,  shops  and  factories  must  close.  If  to  this  is 
added  a  flood  of  goods  from  abroad,  the  situation  will  be  in- 
tolerable. Protection,  adequate  protection,  is  all  that  can 
help  such  a  situation  and  avoid  a  catastrophe. 

To  bolster  up  their  specious  arguments,  free  traders  point 
to  the  unparalleled  increase  in  our  foreign  trade  and  the  pre- 
vailing industrial  prosperity.  Analysis  of  our  foreign  trade 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  shows  that  the  enormous  in- 
crease is  due  largely  to  the  manufacture  and  export  of  muni- 
tions and  war  supplies.  While  prosperity  has  come  to  a 
few  industries  engaged  in  war  contracts,  there  has  been  and 
is  a  stagnation  and  uncertainty  in  all  other  industries.  Busi- 
ness prosperity  founded  on  destructive  war  is  abnormal,  and 
in  the  end  brings  about  disaster.  To  avert  this  disaster,  and 
divert  public  attention  from  the  serious  situation  into  which 
the  nation  is  drifting,  free  traders  talk  about  a  "new  free- 
dom," a  "new  internationalism,"  a  world  league,  and  the 
unconquerable  position  the  United  States  will  occupy  as  a 
world  power  when  the  war  is  over  and  all  "economic  bar- 
riers," to  use  President  Wilson's  phrase,  are  removed. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  theory  or  sentiment.  We 
must  face  the  facts  and  tell  the  triTth.  Wliat  are  the  facts 
of  historj^? 
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The  period  from  1808  to  1815  in  American  history  marked 
the  first  great  impetus  in  domestic  manufactures.  The  de- 
crees of  Napoleon  leading  to  the  embargo  of  1807,  the  non- 
intercourse  act  of  1809  and  war  with  England  in  1812, 
amounted  to  extreme  protection.  Prices  were  high,  wages 
were  high,  during  the  war.  After  the  war,  imports  from 
England  were  heavy.  "The  long  pent-up  stream  of  English 
merchandise  may  be  said  to  have  flooded  the  world  at  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, ' '  is  the  way  one  historian  records 
events.  What  happened?  Imports  were  far  beyond  con- 
sumption and  prices  fell  rapidly.  Over-supply  bore  hard  on 
domestic  manufacturers  and  many  abandoned  their  works. 
A  restoration  of  protection  alone  brought  the  nation  back  to 
a  normal  state.  Readjustment  after  the  war  was  accom- 
plished only  through  protection  and  a  revival  of  domestic 
industries.  History  will  repeat  itself  at  the  close  of  the 
present  war,  which  temporarily  amounts  to  high  protection. 

In  spite  of  the  abuse  heaped  upon  the  Protective  Tariff 
acts  of  1862  and  1864,  the  Civil  War  could  not  have  been 
financed  without  them.  Furthermore,  they  preserved  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  North,  so  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  from  annihilation  by  a  foreign  foe,  bent 
on  destroying  the  Union  on  land  and  sea.  If  free  traders 
would  resort  to  the  tariff  there  would  be  less  danger  of  in- 
flation from  excessive  borrowing. 

Retention  of  the  protective  tariff  after  the  Civil  War 
enabled  the  nation  to  readjust  itself  and  make  the  tremen- 
dous strides  that  restored  its  financial  strength  and  made  the 
United  States  the  industrial  wonder  of  the  century.  The 
most  notable  interruption  of  the  protective  policy  between 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Underwood  Tariff  law 
was  the  low  tariff  of  the  Cleveland  era.  Its  results  both 
industrially  and  financially  are  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
ment. 

The  theorj'  that  a  protective  tariff  is  for  the  benefit  largely 
of  special  interests  is  now  thoroughly  exploded,  for  without 
the  big  specialized  business  the  nation  in  its  present  hour  of 
great  peril  would  be  helpless.  The  United  States  is  powerful, 
and  able  to  conduct  a  great  war  only  because  of  its  industrial 
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independence  and  superiority,  due  to  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion. Between  1897  and  1912  the  United  States  had  no 
superior  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world,  and  only 
one  rival — Germany, 

When  peace  comes  there  will  be  a  struggle  for  raw  ma- 
terials. Germany,  England,  and  France  will  scour  the  world 
for  raw  materials  to  supply  their  industries.  The  United 
States  is  now  near  the  head  of  the  list  in  supply  of  cotton, 
petroleum,  wool,  iron  ore,  and  copper,  and  many  other  things. 
Why  permit  other  nations  to  take  our  raw  materials,  trans- 
form them  into  finished  products  and  sell  them  back  again 
to  us?  Let  us  do  our  own  transforming,  employ  our  own 
labor  and  find  our  own  markets  at  home  first,  then  abroad. 
Protect  all  American  industries  and  encourage  them  to  be 
independent  of  all  nations,  as  to  capital,  labor,  and  raw  ma- 
terials. We  now  make  dyes  as  good  as  Germany.  After  the 
war,  protect  the  industry. 

Withdrawal  of  millions  of  men  from  the  field  of  produc- 
tion has  made,  and  will  make,  a  scarcity  of  food.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  the  free  traders  that  America  join  a  League  of 
Nations  to  divide  the  food  among  all  where  needed.  But  is 
not  our  duty  first  to  our  own  people?  Protection  in  a  broad 
sense  means  care  for  and  defense  of  our  own  people  first.  It 
is  a  cardinal  principle  of  family  as  well  as  national  life. 

The  proposed  "new  freedom"  or  "new  internationalism," 
the  removal  of  trade  barriers  and  establishment  of  a  world 
league,  involves  a  surrender  of  the  American  Idea  and  the 
National  Spirit.  It  means  an  international  leveling,  with  the 
industrial  and  commercial  fate  of  all  determined  b;^  some 
central  authority.  Such  a  plan  is  impracticable  and  vision- 
ary. If  the  present  struggle  "to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,"  to  use  President  Wilson's  worn-out  phrase, 
means  a  dreamland  of  international  free  trade  and  "world 
harmony,"  victory  will  sound  the  death-knell  of  the  United 
States.  How  do  the  free  traders  reconcile  this  world  part- 
nership and  joint  management  of  world  affairs  with  the  doc- 
trine of  "freedom  of  development  for  all  nations  great  and 
small ' '  ?  The  latter  thought  presupposes  independent  nations 
working  out  their  own  salvation  in  their  own  way.  Mani- 
festly that  is  M'hat  the  United  States  must  do. 
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AMERICAN  DYESTUFFS. 

A    BRIGHT    RECORD    OF    ACHIEVEMENT    IN    THE    REPORT    OF 
THE    TARIFF    COMMISSION. 

A  TIMELY  review  of  dyes  aud  of  coal  tar  chemicals  has  been 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  made 
available  by  Chairman  Taussig  to  the  textile  and  other  manu- 
facturers interested  in  the  progress  of  this  new  American 
industry.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  in  the  year  1917  no 
fewer  than  190  firms  (exclusive  of  coke  oven  plants  and  gas 
houses)  reported  the  manufacture  of  coal  tar  chemicals. 
These  concerns  had  1,733  chemists  or  other  technicall3'-trained 
men  in  their  employ,  and  17,910  skilled  and  unskilled  or  not 
technically-trained  laborers.  This  industry  engages — accord- 
ing to  the  Tariff  Commission  census — probably  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  technically-trained  men  than  will  be  found  in  any 
other  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States.  Before 
the  European  war  of  1914  there  were  all  told  no  fewer  than 
1,000  men  employed  in  this  industry  in  America. 

Coal  tar  products  from  a  technical  or  manufacturing  point 
of  view  are  divided  into  three  groups — crudes,  intermediates, 
and  finished  products.  This  natural  commercial  division  has 
been  followed  in  the  tariff  law  of  September  8,  1916,  which 
leaves  crudes  on  the  free  list,  makes  intermediates  dutiable 
at  15  per  cent  plus  2l^  cents  a  pound,  and  imposes  on  all 
finished  products  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  and  upon  certain 
classes  an  additional  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound.  These  crudes 
are  substances  naturally  present  in  coal  tar  and  obtained 
therefrom  by  certain  simple  processes.  The  most  important 
of  these  crudes  are  benzol,  toluol,  naphthalene,  and  anthra- 
cene. 

As  to  the  intermediates,  they  are  substances  made  from  the 
crudes  by  further  chemical  processes,  and  are  converted  into 
finished  products.  Finished  products  include  dyes,  color 
lakes,  medicinals,  flavors,  perfume  materials,  photographic 
chemicals,  synthetic  phenolic  resins,  and  explosives. 
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Chairman  Taussig's  report  states  that  the  production  of 
finished  coal  tar  chemicals  during  1917,  exclusive  of  explo- 
sives and  synthetic  phenolic  resins,  was  54,550,107  pounds, 
valued  at  $68,790,856,  of  which  dj^es  represented  45,977,246 
pounds,  valued  at  $57,796,228.  There  were  in  all  81  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  tar  dyes  in 
1917,  and  their  production  was  practically  the  same  in  quan- 
tity as  the  annual  importation  before  the  war — the  imports 
for  the  fiscal  year  1914  amounting  to  45,840,866  pounds,  and 
the  production  in  the  United  States  in  1917  amounting  to 
45,977,246  pounds. 

But  though  the  total  is  an  impressive  one,  it  does  not  sig- 
nify that  American  dyestuff  manufacturers  have  yet  entirely 
mastered  the  industry  and  achieved  the  production  of  all 
kinds  and  varieties  of  dyes  previously  derived  from  German 
sources.  Thus,  "only  a  small  proportion  of  the  American 
production  is  made  up  of  indigo  and  the  alizarin  and  vat 
dyes  derived  from  anthracene  and  carbazol — classes  of  dyes 
which  include  some  of  the  best  and  fastest  colors  known  to 
the  textile  trade.  The  United  States  produced  only  2,166,887 
pounds  of  these  dyes  in  1917;  the  elimination  of  1,876,787 
pounds  of  indigo  extract,  made  from  imported  indigo,  leaves 
only  290,100  pounds  as  the  real  output  of  these  dyes.  This 
is  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  imports.  Dyes  of  this 
class  are  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  in  the  tariff  act  of  1916.  The 
lack  of  development  in  the  manufacture  of  these  particular 
dyes  promises  to  be  remedied  to  a  considerable  extent  in  1918. 
A  number  of  firms  have  begun  their  manufacture  and  a  large 
increase  in  production  can  clearly  be  foreseen. 

"In  the  classes  of  dyes  which,  if  imported,  would  be  duti- 
able at  30  per  cent  plus  five  cents  a  pound,  the  American 
manufacturers  have  made  remarkable  progress,  the  produc- 
tion being  43,810,359  pounds,  at  a  total  value  of  $57,639,991. 
That  this  represents  something  of  an  excess  over  the  American 
needs  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1917 
American-made  dyes  to  the  value  of  $11,709,287  were  ex- 
ported to  other  countries.  The  exports  thus  exceeded  the 
pre-war  imports  in  total  value,  although  not  in  tonnage  nor 
in  the  variety  of  the  dyes." 
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In  the  manufacture  of  intermediates,  118  firms  or  com- 
panies are  reported  making  134  different  intermediatas  of  a 
total  weight  of  322,745,858  pounds,  valued  at  $106,966,750. 
On  this  point  the  report  states :  ' '  One  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  this  development,  is  the  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  companies  and  the  variety  of  their  products.  The 
effect  is  to  put  the  manufacture  of  dj'es  and  other  finished 
products  on  a  firm  foundation  by  supplying  essential  ma- 
terials from  American  sources." 

It  speaks  well  for  the  spirit  of  modern  progress  among 
these  American  manufacturers  that  104  of  a  total  of  190  con- 
cerns have  a  separately  organized  research  laboratory,  the 
total  operating  expenses  of  which  during  1917  were  $2,486,- 
807.  It  should  be  remembered  that  much  valuable  work  is 
being  done  also  along  this  line  of  research  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington  and 
by  universit}^  laboratories  and  consulting  commercial  labora- 
tories. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  production  of  benzol 
and  toluol  is  due,  of  course,  to  a  great  degree  to  the  war 
demand  for  these  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives, 
but  the  report  points  out  that  "Wlien  the  military  demand 
for  these  products  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  disap- 
pears, the  productive  capacity  of  plants  will  be  far  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  for  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  other 
chemical  products.  Benzol  and  toluol  can  be  mixed,  how- 
ever, with  gasoline  for  use  as  automobile  fuel  with  entire 
satisfaction  if  an  excessive  proportion  is  not  added.  The 
price  of  benzol  and  toluol  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  de- 
cline until  it  is  profitable  to  use  them  as  an  addition  to  gaso- 
line. A  similar  condition  will  exist  in  England  and  Ger- 
many. However,  the  United  States,  being  the  largest  pro- 
ducer and  exporter  of  gasoline,  should  have  the  lowest  price 
for  gasoline  of  any  nation  and,  therefore,  the  lowest  price  for 
benzol  and  toluol.  This  means  that  the  American  dye  in- 
dustry will  have  ample  supplies  of  these  essential  raw  ma- 
terials at  a  price  as  low  as  and  probably  lower  than  that  pre- 
vailing in  any  other  nation." 

And  the  report  states  further: 
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Other  materials  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and 
other  coal  tar  chemicals  include  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydro- 
chloric, acetic,  oxalic,  and  gallic  acids,  lime,  soda  ash,  caustic 
soda,  caustic  potash,  ammonia,  sodium  chloride,  sodium  sul- 
phate, sodium  chromate,  sodium  nitrite,  chlorine,  bromine, 
scrap  iron,  zinc  dust,  wood  alcohol,  grain  alcohol,  formalde- 
hyde, and  phosgene.  All  of  these  materials  are  made  in  the 
United  States.  The  Germans  will  assuredly  have  an  advan- 
tage on  potash  and  probably  on  oxalic  acid  and  a  few  others, 
but  these  are  of  minor  importance.  The  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid,  probably  the  most  important  of  these  materials,  now 
being  made  is  about  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  before  the 
war,  owing  to  the  military  demand.  Ample  supplies  at  a 
very  low  price  will  be  available  for  the  American  industry. 
Much  of  the  pure  concentrated  acid  needed  for  the  dye  in- 
dustry is  made  from  sulphur,  of  which  America  has  the 
cheapest  supply  in  the  world.  Acetic  acid  and  wood  alcohol 
should  be  cheaper  in  America  than  in  Europe,  as  we  export 
large  amounts  to  Europe. 

How  valuable  is  the  native  dyestuff  industry  to  the  national 
defence  the  Tariff  Commission  frankly  emphasizes  in  setting 
forth  the  close  relation  between  dyestuffs  and  explosives  as 
*'of  the  greatest  importance  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
because  the  dye  factory  can  quickly  be  converted  into  an 
explosive  factory  in  an  emergency  of  war,  using  the  same  staff, 
materials  and  apparatus,  with  only  slight  modifications  easily 
and  quickly  made.  The  relation  between  sulphur  black, 
which  ranks  next  to  indigo  and  alizarin  in  tonnage  used,  and 
picric  acid,  an  important  high  explosive  for  filling  shells,  is 
especially  close,  the  manufacture  of  these  two  products  being 
identical  up  to  the  last  step." 

And  the  report  adds  further  that :  "  It  is  well  known  that 
these  military  considerations  have  received  great  weight  in 
the  development  of  the  German  dye  industry,  and  that  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  auxiliary  equipment  for  convert- 
ing the  dye  plants  into  explosive  plants  was  provided  in  ad- 
vance ready  for  instant  use." 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  is 
devoted  to  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  dye  industry  in  the 
United  States  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war. 
Before  1914  Germany  absolutely  dominated  the  world  pro- 
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duction  of  artificial  dyes,  having  au  annual  output  valued  at 
$68,300,000,  as  compared  with  Switzerland,  having  a  product 
of  $6,450,000,  in  the  second  place;  Great  Britain,  with  a 
product  of  $6,000,000,  in  the  third  place ;  France,  with  a  pro- 
duct of  $5,000,000,  in  the  fourth  place,  and  the  United  States, 
with  a  product  of  $3,000,000,  in  the  fifth  place.  Germany 
produced  three-fourths  of  the  total  dyes  made — while  over 
one-half  of  the  dyes  made  outside  of  Germany  were  manu- 
factured from  primary  or  intermediate  products  of  German 
origin.  Even  in  England  and  France  the  dye  factories  were 
to  a  large  extent  owned  and  operated  by  the  German  dye 
manufacturers,  and  were  established  simply  to  comply'  with 
the  "working  clauses"  in  the  patent  la'vvs.  Our  few  Ameri- 
can dyestuff  plants  before  1914  were  little  more  than  as- 
sembling places  for  intermediates  "made  in  Germany." 

It  is  set  forth  as  probable  that  the  total  cost  of  imported 
dyes  used  in  the  United  States  before  the  war  to  the  primary 
consumers  of  these  dyes  was  not  less  than  $20,000,000  or  not 
more  than  $25,000,000  per  annum. 

The  report  traces  the  disorganization  of  ocean  shipping  and 
the  cessation  of  imports  that  followed  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  August,  1914,  together  with  the  efforts  of  our  Government 
in  acting  with  the  knowledge  of  the  British  government  to 
secure  supplies  of  German  dyestuffs  in  the  last  months  of 
1914  and  the  first  months  of  1915.  But  on  March  2,  1915,  the 
British  government,  by  orders  in  council,  so  stiffened  the 
blockade  of  Germany  that  very  soon  no  more  dyestuffs  could 
be  exported,  until  the  German  government  finally  adopted 
the  expedient  of  shipping  these  in  two  voyages  of  the  com- 
mercial submarine  Deutschland. 

From  March,  1915,  onward  a  veritable  dyestuff  famine 
prevailed  in  the  United  States.  Logwood  and  other  dye  woods 
which  had  not  been  used  in  large  quantities  since  the  intro- 
duction of  artificial  colors  were  again  resorted  to,  with  results 
generally  unsatisfactory  because  most  dyers  had  had  no 
recent  practical  experience  with  these  materials.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history  how  the  textile  mills  and  other  consumers 
searched  the  markets  of  the  world  for  indigo  and  other  color 
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materials — bringing  considerable  quantitites  of  German  dyes 
from  China,  Japan  and  India. 

Fortunately  the  scientific  men  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  recognized  the  emergency  and  set  themselves  to  devis- 
ing an  American  solution  of  the  dyestuff  problem.  These 
chemists  found  quick  cooperation  among  the  protectionist 
leaders  in  Congress.  Early  in  December,  1915,  Representa- 
tive E.  J.  Hill  of  Connecticut,  a  Republican  leader  of  the 
Committee  on  Waj^s  and  Means,  introduced  an  important  bill 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  New  York  section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  and  providing  that  all  coal  tar 
dyes,  including  indigo  and  alizarin,  should  be  dutiable  at  30 
per  cent  plus  7I/2  cents  a  pound,  that  the  intermediates  should 
be  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  plus  3%  cents  a  pound,  and  that  the 
crudes  should  be  upon  the  free  list.  Hearings  given  on  this 
bill  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  developed  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
bill  from  American  textile  and  other  manufacturers  who 
asked  for  increased  duties  in  order  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  an  American  dyestuff  industry.  Although  there  was  no 
immediate  result  in  actual  legislation,  the  introduction  of  the 
Hill  bill  and  the  powerful  public  sentiment  which  gathered 
in  its  support  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  existing  Amer- 
can  dyestuff  concerns  to  take  vigorous  steps  to  increase  their 
capacity. 

On  September  8,  1916,  Congress  passed  a  law  giving 
increased  protection  to  dyes  and  other  coal  tar  products  and 
intermediates.  This  measure  was  modelled  on  the  Hill  bill, 
and  placed  crudes  on  the  free  list,  made  intermediates  duti- 
able at  15  per  cent  plus  21/2  cents  a  pound,  and  made  dyes  and 
other  finished  products  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  plus  5  cents 
a  pound,  except  that  the  5  cents  a  pound  did  not  apply  to 
"natural  and  synthetic  alizarin  and  dyes  obtained  from  aliz- 
arin, anthracene  and  carbazol;  natural  and  synthetic  indigo 
and  all  indigoids  whether  or  not  obtained  from  indigo;  and 
medicinals  and  flavors. ' '  Thus  these  exceptions  were  the  very 
materials  in  which  Germany  was  most  interested,  and  they  are 
rather  a  vivid  example  of  the  powerful  influence  which  Ger- 
many, even  at  that  time,  maintained  in  the  United  States. 
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Moreover,  unfriendly  interests  managed  to  insert  in  the  bill 
a  stipulation  that  if  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  American 
industry  had  not  so  expanded  as  to  produce  60  per  cent  in 
value  of  the  domestic  consumption,  these  specific  duties 
should  be  entirel}-  removed — in  any  event,  they  were  to  be 
reduced  bj'  20  per  cent  annually. 

This  was  undeniably  lame  and  grudging  national  encour- 
agement. Nevertheless  it  was  encouragement,  and  American 
manufacturers  of  intermediates  and  finished  products  have 
promptly  and  bravely  taken  advantage  of  their  opportunity. 
The  period  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  states  the  report,  "is 
characterized  by  a  steadily  increasing  output  of  dyes,  both  in 
quantity  and  variety,  and  a  corresponding  relief  for  the  con- 
sumers."  The  large  additions  to  the  old  dj^e  factories,  which 
were  started  in  the  early  part  of  1916,  commenced  to  turn  out 
dyes  in  the  fall,  and  a  great  many  new  companies  were 
organized. 

Emphasis  is  laid  by  the  Tariff  Commission  report  on 
a  very  significant  fact  in  the  assertion  that  "The  American 
product  is,  of  course,  the  equal  of  the  same  d^^e  of  German 
make  in  fastness,  but  unfortunately  the  shortage  of  many  dyes 
forced  the, textile  mills  in  numerous  cases  to  use  the  available 
dyes  for  purposes  for  which  they  were  not  suited.  A  dye 
intended  for  wool,  and  giving  entire  satisfaction  when  prop- 
erly used,  may  have  been  used  on  cotton  with  results  that 
tended  to  damage  the  reputation  of  American  dyes." 

The  needs  of  the  woolen  mills  have  been  met  more  satisfac- 
torily than  the  needs  of  the  cotton  mills  of  America.  Fast 
dyes  in  all  the  primary  colors  suitable  for  use  on  wool  fabrics 
are  now  available  in  adequate  quantities — though,  of  course, 
the  many  gradations  of  shades  obtainable  before  the  war  can 
no  longer  be  commanded.  For  cotton  fabrics  fast  blacks  of, 
good  quality  are  available,  but  there  is  still  a  lack  of  indigo, 
the  most  important  dye  for  cotton.  The  weakness  of  the 
American  dyestuff  industry  is  sHll  a  lack  of  dyes  of  the  aliz- 
arin type  and  the  fast  vat  dyes  derived  from  anthracene  and 
carbazol.  Since  we  entered  the  war  the  Grerman  monopoly 
on  these  materials  has  been  broken.  It  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  the  fullest  possible  production  of  these  valuable 
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dyes  should  be  reached  at  the  earliest  moment,  for  the  present 
tariff  law,  not  overfriendly  to  American  industry,  makes  full 
protection  in  the  future  dependent  upon  the  success  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  in  attaining  by  1921  a  production  equal 
to  or  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  American  consumption, 
"There  is  small  probability,"  declares  the  report,  "that  the 
American  industry  will  be  able  to  retain  60  per  cent  of  the 
business  against  German  competition  if  the  manufacture  of 
these  important  groups  of  dyes  is  neglected." 

Of  course,  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
has  brought  important  changes  to  the  dyestuff  industry.  As 
the  Tariff  Commission  report  says : 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers  on  September  1,  1917,  26.9  per 
cent  of  all  the  cards  and  21.1  per  cent  of  all  the  combs  in 
American  wool  mills  were  working  on  United  States  war 
orders.  By  July  1,  1918,  these  percentages  had  risen  to  52.7 
per  cent  of  the  cards  and  63.6  per  cent  of  the  combs.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  heavy  demand  for  the  relatively  few  dyes 
needed  for  army  and  navy  uniforms  and  less  than  half  the 
usual  demand  for  the  great  variety  of  dyes  normally  used  for 
dyeing  wool  for  civilian  use. 

While  the  war  has  given  a  tremendous  impulse,  it  is  also 
true,  as  the  report  points  out  that : 

The  military  requirements  of  the  government,  especiallj'- 
for  explosives,  airplanes,  and  steel,  have  caused  a  serious 
shortage  of  many  materials  needed  by  the  dye  industry. 
Toluol,  acetic  acid,  wood  alcohol,  chlorine,  caustic  soda,  and 
ammonia  have  been  commandeered.  Toluol  is  the  essential 
raw  material  for  scores  of  dyes  and,  unfortunately  for  the 
dye  industry,  the  supply  is  inadequate  even  for  the  military 
requirements.  Small  amounts  have  been  released  to  dye 
manufacturers,  primarily,  for  khaki  dyes.  The  development 
of  dyes  derived  from  toluol  has,  however,  been  hampered  by 
the  high  prices,  short  supplies,  and  the  fear  that  supplies  may 
be  entirely  shut  off. 

Acetic  acid  is  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  indigo  and 
many  other  dyes.  The  explosive  and  airplane  needs  have 
resulted  in  a  shortage  of  acetic  acid.  Supplies  have  been 
released  for  the  dye  industry  up  to  the  present.     Should  it 
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become  necessary  to  use  all  the  acetic  acid  for  military  pur- 
poses, a  severe  blow  would  be  given  to  our  infant  indigo 
industry. 

Chlorine  is  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  the  most  im- 
portant substances  used  in  poison-gas  warfare.  It  is  required 
in  making  indigo,  sulphur  black,  and  many  other  dyes. 

Ammonia  has  been  commandeered  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance for  making  explosives.  It  is  used  in  making  indigo 
(and  some  other  dyes)  but  can  usually  be  recovered  and 
used  repeatedly.  The  dye  industry  is  not  likely  to  be 
deprived  of  necessary  supplies  of  ammonia,  because  greatly 
increased  amounts  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

The  dye  industry  has  been  hampered  to  a  less  degree  by 
difficulties  in  securing  other  materials,  such  as  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids,  and  steel  for  construction  work  and  equip- 
ment. If  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  off  entirely  supplies  of 
any  of  these  materials,  the  progress  of  the  American  industry 
will  be  seriously  interfered  with  and  the  "infant-industry" 
stage  thereby  prolonged. 

Moreover,  the  national  service  has  drawn  from  the  dye- 
stuff  industry  a  valuable  personnel  in  men  of  technical 
training  who  have  been  commissioned  as  officers.  The  Tariff 
Commission  states  the  fact  clearly  when  it  says  that  "The 
competitive  strength  of  the  American  industry  when  peace 
comes  will  be  largely  dependent  on  writing  off  the  abnormal 
construction  costs  due  to  the  war,  the  cost  of  experimenta- 
tion, and  the  inevitable  mistakes  in  a  new  plant.  The  heavy 
taxation  required  by  the  war  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  do 
this." 

Altogether,  the  Tariff  Commission  report  on  the  dyestuff 
industry  is  a  fine  record  achievement.  Even  more  than  ocean 
shipbuilding  has  the  industry  been  created  from  small  begin- 
nings by  the  exigencies  of  war.  Like  shipbuilding,  it  has 
aroused  a  new,  strong,  popular  pride  and  interest,  and  while 
the  present  measure  of  tariff  protection,  as  has  been  said,  is  a 
very  reluctant  and  unsatisfactory^  one,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  it  will  be  broadened  and  strengthened  and  made 
permanent  before  the  German  manufacturers  and  their  gov- 
ernment, on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  will  be  able  to  take  any 
effective  steps  to  reestablish  their  monopoly. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THESE  AS  PROCURED 
FROM  BRADFORD  FOR  OUR  MANUFACTURERS. 

Because  of  the  interest  aroused  among  American  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  by  the  exhibition  in  this  country  of 
samples  of  British  standard  civilian  cloths,  the  Editor  of  the 
Bulletin  has  procured  from  Bradford  an  authoritative 
analysis  of  representative  men's  wear  cloths  and  juvenile 
fabrics.  These  British  standard  cloths  include  three  grades 
— two  for  men's  wear  and  one  for  boys  and  youths.  The 
first  class  is  sub-divided  into  all-woolen  cloths  and  cloths  made 
with  a  heavy  woolen  filling  and  a  worsted  warp.  Both  of  these 
are  made  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  sold  by  the  manu- 
facturer at  $1.60  a  yard.  Their  weight  averages  17  to  If) 
ounces  of  56-inch  width. 

There  are  no  specifications  of  the  blend  from  which  the 
yarns  for  these  British  standard  cloths  are  to  be  spun.  It 
is  only  laid  down  that  such  blends  must  contain  90  per  cent 
of  new  wool  with  10  per  cent  of  other  material  added.  Of 
two  samples  of  men's  wear  that  have  been  obtained  by  the 
Bulletin,  one  contains  33  warp  threads  of  13.1  (2.1  run) 
single  skein  yarn  and  32-33  picks  of  black  11  (1.76  run) 
skein  weft.  These  two  cloths,  closely  resembling  each  other, 
differ  substantially  from  a  third  sample  which  contains  35 
warp  threads  of  1/14.3  (2.29  run)  skein  yarn  and  37  picks 
of  1/13.6  (2.18  run)  skein  weft.  These  are  practically  low 
end  woolens  cleverly  manufactured  to  sell  at  what  will  ap- 
pear to  Americans  to  be  a  remarkably  low  price  in  times  like 
these — but,  all  things  considered,  excellent  fabrics.  The  very 
fact  that  the  blend  for  the  yarns  is  not  specified  leaves  a  wide 
latitude  to  the  manufacturer.  Such  rags  as  he  may  need  are 
supplied 'by  the  War  Department  at  a  fixed  price,  together 
with  noils  and  laps  which  in  Great  Britain  are  also  entirely 
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controlled  by  the  Government.  To  these  materials  the  manu- 
facturer is  permitted  to  add  a  certain  amount  of  cotton  which 
is  not  supposed  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  blend.  In 
spite  of  this  stipulation,  several  of  the  British  civilian  cloths 
contain  a  full  15  per  cent  of  cotton,  a  proportion  which  is 
principally  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  blend  cotton  contains 
no  oil  while  the  shoddy  and  the  rest  of  the  woolen  materials 
ma}'  be  said  to  be  drenched  with  heavy  wool  and  mineral  oils, 
to  an  extent  equivalent  to  10  or  15  per  cent  of  their  clean 
weight. 

As  to  the  third  cloth  which  the  Bulletin  has  caused  to  be 
analyzed — it  is  of  quite  a  different  character  from  the  other 
fabrics,  a  small  pattern  being  formed  b^-  the  use  of  two  colors 
in  the  warp  and  two  colors  in  the  weft — first  two  blacks  and 
then  two  browns  being  found  in  each  direction.  In  this 
fabric  there  are  35  threads  of  14.3  skein  (2.29  run)  in  the 
warp  and  37  picks  of  13.65  (2.18  run)  in  the  weft,  but  the 
total  weight  of  the  cloth  is  only  I814  ounces  per  yard.  This 
cloth,  like  others,  is  sold  at  the  relatively  low  price  of  $1.62 
and  is  supposed  to  weigh  19  oi^nces  to  the  yard  on  the  average. 

Worsted  warp  cloths,  which  are  the  British  civilian  stand- 
ard fabrics,  also  vary  very  considerably  in  weight,  although 
all  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  sold  at  a  uniform  price  of 
$1.60  a  yard.  In  its  finished  state  the  navy  blue  sample 
examined  contains  46  threads  of  2/20.8  worsted  warp,  which 
before  milling  was  2/24s,  crossed  with  41  picks  of  1/11.8 
(1.89  run)  woolen  filling,  composed  to  a  great  extent  of 
shoddy,  noils,  and  worsted  supplied  by  the  War  Department 
plus  a  certain  amount  of  cotton  in  many  instances. 

The  only  requirement  of  the  British  officials  is  that  the 
finished  fabric  shall  be  a  good  satisfactory  cloth.  In  its  con- 
struction this  blue  worsted  strongly  resembles  the  hardest 
serges  in  that  it  contains  rather  fewer  picks  than  threads. 
As  each  pick  is  nearly  double  the  thickness  T)f  the  warp,  the 
total  weight  of  the  weft  is  greater  by  over  50  per  cent.  In 
the  case  of  the  dark  gray  fabric  the  proportion  is  as  100  to 
157. 

With  the  single  exception  of  tlie  navy  blue  cloth  every  one 
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of  the  other  standard  fabrics  must  be  wool-dyed,  and  as  there 
is  little  objection  in  the  British  wool  trade  to  the  carding 
and  spinning  of  colored  material,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
blue  cloth  also  would  be  wool-dyed  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  worsted  spinners  prefer  to  deal  with  white  material. 

Those  juvenile  cloths  which  the  Bulletin  has  caused  to  be 
examined  are  excellent  examples  of  what  can  be  done  in 
skilful  manufacturing  throughout  the  heavy  woolen  and  Colne 
Valley  districts  of  Yorkshire.  These  juvenile  cloths  are  17- 
ounce  fabrics,  made  to  be  sold  at  $1.29  a  yard.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  amount  of  cotton  that  may  be  employed 
in  them,  as  it  is  specified  that  cotton  shall  form  one  strand 
of  the  two-ply  warp,  no  mention  being  made  of  the  percent- 
age of  cotton  allowable  in  the  other  strand.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  cotton  in  both  warp  and  weft  to  an  extent  which 
is  sufficient  to  leave  a  complete  fabric  after  the  cloth  has  been 
boiled  in  caustic  soda  and  every  atom  of  wool  thereby  re- 
moved. Out  of  a  total  of  3.62  grains  in  one  inch  of  this 
juvenile  cloth  it  transpires  that  .36  grains  are  in  the  cotton 
strand,  .355  grains  in  the  other  strand  of  warp  and  .48  in 
weft.  This  signifies  that  the  two  yarns  which  are  not  pure 
cotton  contain  25  per  cent  of  that  fiber,  so  that  the  total  per- 
centage of  cotton  in  the  whole  cloth  is  exactly  33  per  cent. 
Though  this  proportion  of  cotton  is  high,  yet  the  fabrics  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  have  every  appearance  of  proving 
durable. 

Like  the  woolen  cloths,  the  worsted  standard  cloths  are 
manufactured  to  be  sold  at  fixed  prices.  One  very  interest- 
ing worsted  fabric  is  that  designed  for  the  use  either  of  dis- 
charged soldiers  or  of  civilians,  and  familiarly  called  ' '  double 
purpose"  cloth.  The  other  worsted  cloth  is  a  standard  fabric 
designed  to  be  sold  only  for  civilian  use.  Both  of  these  wor- 
sted fabrics  are  alike  in  that  they  are  both  made  from  50s 
Colonial  crossbred  wool  in  the  warp  and  56s  or  58s  English 
wool  in  the  weft — a  combination  that  should  give  excellent 
service.  The  discharged  soldier's  cloth  is  woven  in  a  3  x  3 
twill ;  the  standard  cloth  in  a  curious  weave  which  practically 
makes  it  into  a  backed  fabric,  the  weave  being  3x1  and  2x2. 
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The  discharged  soldier's  cloth  weighs  from  17  to  18  ounces, 
and  has  specified  76  threads  of  2/26/9s  per  inch  and  62  picks 
l/13/8s.  The  other  standard  cloth  has  only  specified  54 
threads  of  2/28/50s  per  inch,  but  has  88  picks  of  2/32/56s 
quality.  The  discharged  soldier's  cloth  is  priced  at  $1.95  per 
3"ard,  and  the  other  standard  all-worsted  cloth  at  $2.34  per 
yard. 

This  construction  has  been  criticised  in  the  United  King- 
dom as  not  a  satisfactory  one.  It  is  certainly  a  tyipe  un- 
familiar to  Bradford,  where  2x2  twill  is  a  far  more  common 
construction.  It  was  designed,  however,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  thought  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  work  for  the 
weavers  and  the  object  of  putting  in  88  picks  per  inch  was 
to  spin  out  the  work — a  curious  policy  when  the  end  in  view 
is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  materials  designed  for  public  con- 
sumption. 

It  is  stated  in  Bradford  that,  oddly  enough,  though  the 
"War  Office  did  not  design  the  cloth  but  entrusted  this  service 
to  the  Bradford  Manufacturers'  Federation,  this  body,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  best  Bradford  manvifacturers, 
was  unable  to  agree  upon  a  satisfactory  uniform  width — one 
or  two  enthusiastic  members  being  permitted  to  specify  a 
reed  width  and  other  particulars  which  were  not  at  all  ac- 
ceptable to  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  The  discharged  soldier's 
cloth  was  also  distributed  to  the  manufacturers  by  the  same 
agency,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  this  case  also  the  specified 
reed  width  proved  to  be  adapted  to  only  two  or  three  manu- 
facturers, and  was  unsuitable  for  a  great  many  of  their  com- 
petitors. One  result  was  that  both  cloths  came  out  far  too 
wide  when  dyed,  and  special  efforts  have  had  to  be  made  in 
the  finishing  to  reduce  the  width  to  56  inches  within  the 
reed. 

Following  are  the  detailed  figures  of  the  analyses  of  British 
civilian  standard  cloths : 
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Standard,  19  ozs.,  All  Woolen. 

Price,  $1.60  per  yard.     Blend  not  specified.     907o  wool,  10%  added. 
Not  over  15%  cotton  in  cloth. 


WARP.    Threads  per  inch 
Counts     .... 
Grains  per  inch 
WEFT.    Picks  per  inch  . 
Counts     .... 
Grains  per  inch 
CLOTH.    Weight  per  inch 
"         "    yard 


Twill. 


No.  1. 


33 

13.1  8k.  =  runs,  2.1 

1.91 
33* 
11.15  sk.  =  rung,  1.84 

2.27 

4.18  grs. 
19.58  oz. 


Herringbone. 


No.  2. 


33 

13.15  8k.  =  2.1 

1.90 
32 
11  8k.  =  1.76 

2.20 

4.10  grs. 
19.25  oz. 


Brown,  2x2. 


No.  3. 


35 

14.3  8k.  =  2.29 

1.84 
37 
13.65  8k. =  2.18 

2.04 

3.90  grs. 
18.27  oz. 


Counts  stated  in  woolen  numeration  of  yards  per  dram. 

Standard  Cloth,  19  ozs. 
Price,  $1.60  per  yard.     Worsted  warp;  shoddy  and  noil  weft. 


Navy. 

Dark  Grey. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

WARP.    Threads  per  inch     

46 
2/20.8 
1.53 
41 
1/11.8  =  runs,  1.89 
2.63 

4.18  grs. 
19.58  oz. 

42 

2/20.8 
1.40 

WEFT,    Picks  per  inch 

38 
1/12.5  =  2.0 

2.20 

CLOTH.    Weight  per  inch 

3.63  grs. 
17  oz. 

"         "    yard    

Warp  in  worsted  numeration;  weft  in  woolen  numeration  or  skeins. 


Juvenile  Standard,  16  ozs. 

Price,  $1.29  per  yard.     Noils  and  rags  all  supplied.     Cotton  strand  in 

two-ply  warp. 


Twill. 

Herringbone. 

No.  1. 

No.  3. 

WARP. 

Threads  per  inch  . 

38 

35 

Counts 

(    1  strand,  22  sk.  wool  =  3.52  runs. 

22  sk.  wool  =3.52  runs. 

f    1       "28  "    cotton. 

28  "    cotton. 

Grains  per  inch  .  . 

1.74 

1.79 

vvKirr. 

Picks  per  inch    .   . 

34 

35 

Counts 

13.8  sk.  black  =  runs,  2.21 

35  ek.  black  =  2.16 

Grains  per  inch  .   . 

1.87 

1.91 

CLOTH. 

Weight  per  inch    . 

3.63  grs. 

3.73  grs. 

"         "  yard    . 

17.4  oz. 

17.5  oz. 

Cotton  counts  =  hanks  of  840  yards  per  pound ;  all  others  woolen  trade  numeration. 
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All-worsted  Cloths. 


WARP.    Threads  per  inch 

Counts 

Grains  per  inch  . 
WEFT.    Picks  per  inch    . 

Counts 

Grains  per  inch 

CLOTH.    Weight  per  inch 

"         '•    yard 


Analysis. 


Price.  $2.31 
per  Yard. 

Price,  $1.95 
per  Yard. 

Standard. 

Discharged 
Soldier's. 

No.  1. 

No.  3. 

.54 

2/-26.2 

1.43 

93 

2/27.8 

2.31 

3.77  grs. 
17.66  oz. 


76 

2/26.9 

1.96 

62 

1/13.8 

1.58 

3M  gre. 
16.75  oz. 


Worsted  numeration. 


Expert  opinion  in  Bradford  apparently  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  the  best  plan  to  deal  with  these  war  clotli  problems 
is  simply  to  inform  each  manufacturer  of  the  weight  of  cloth 
which  he  is  required  to'  produce  and  the  number  of  picks  and 
threads  which  it  is  to  contain  when  finished.  Knowing  this 
the  manufacturer  can  make  the  best  possible  use  of  his  own 
practical  experience  and  is  more  likely  to  achieve  a  satisfac- 
tory result  than  if  too  much  hampered  by  precise  stipula- 
tions. Standardization  in  these  fabrics  is  effected  bj'  the 
handing  out  to  spinners  of  certain  wool  or  tops  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  are  distributed  at  a  standard  rate  and  a 
standard  rate  is  paid  for  their  conversion  into  yarn.  The 
yarn  again  is  sold  at  a  standard  rate  to  weaving  manufac- 
turers, and  a  fourth  standard  weight  is  allowed  to  weavers 
for  converting  the  yarn  into  finished  fabrics. 

Suitings  for  men's  wear  from  these  standard  fabrics  are 
sold  at  retail  for  $13.99.  Youths'  suitings  weighing  16  to  17 
ounces  are  sold  at  retail  at  $12.17,  and  boys'  suitings  at  $9.73. 
Standard  worsted  suitings  selling  at  $2.39  a  yard  bring  at 
retail  $20.44  a  suit.  The  American  Consul  at  Bradford  re- 
fers to  these  cloths  as  being  produced  not  for  those  who  would 
feel  uncomfortable  unless  attired  in  something  fashionable, 
but  for  those  to  whom  durability  is  a  prime  object. 
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In  this  country  it  is  well  known  that  the  War  Industries 
Board  is  desirous  of  encouraging  the  development  of  standard 
cloths  for  civilian  Avear,  and  various  experiments  are  now 
being  made  in  that  direction.  It  is  not  to  be  anticipated,  of 
course,  that  the  American  standard  cloths  will  compete  with 
the  British  cloths  in  price — for  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  the  basic  prices  of  raw  wool,  to 
say  nothing  of  differences  in  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  is 
encouraging  to  observe  that  the  British  experiment  in  stand- 
ard civilian  fabrics  has  been  reasonably  successful  so  far  as 
it  has  gone,  although  it  has  been  necessary  to  consider  the 
need  of  granting  higher  than  the  first  prices  to  the  makers  of 
cloth  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  suitings.  Altogether  the 
standard  cloth  idea  is  a  good  example  of  the  practical  enter- 
prise and  ingenuity  of  the  English-speaking  race  under  ex- 
traordinary war  conditions. 

WINTHROP  L.  MARVIN. 
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WOOL   STOCKS   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Under  the  above  title,  the  last  Bulletin  contained  a  com- 
pilation of  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  showing  the  stocks 
of  wool  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter,  beginning  with  June  30,  1917,  and 
continuing  to  March  31,  1918,  and  also  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  each  month  from  January  to  May,  1918,  inclusive. 
These  statements  are  continued  in  this  number  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, and  thus  furnish  a  consecutive  record  of  the  supply  and 
consumption  of  wool,  which  will  be  valuable  for  future 
reference. 

WOOL   STOCKS. 

As  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issues  the  report  of 
stocks  on  hand  by  quarters,  only  the  report  for  June  30, 1918, 
is  at  present  available,  in  addition  to  those  already  published, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

June  30,  1918. 


As  Reported. 

Held  by 

Total. 

Estimated 
Equivalent 

Dealers. 

Manufacturers. 

Grease  Wool. 

Grease  Wool : 

Domestic 

Pounds. 
147,240,641 
54,999,892 

Pounds. 

32,462,224 
103,804,743 

Pounds. 
179,702,866 
158,804,635 

Pounds. 

Total 

202,240,533 

136,266,967 

338,507,500 

338,607,500 

Scoured  Wool : 

3,315,469 
8,406,189 

7,882,317 
11,718,622 

11,197,786 
20,123,811 

Foreign 

Total 

11,720,668 

19,600,939 

31.321,597 

67,213,727 

Pulled  Wool : 

6,636,649 
3,841,175 

6,384,600 
3,048,538 

13,021,249 
6,889,713 

Total 

10,477,824 

9,433,138 

19,910,962 

19,910,962 

Tops 

2,074,004 
3,848,333 

14,261,113 
13,064,326 

16,326,117 
16,912,669 

32,913,698 

Noils 

36,138,175 

Total  grea€e  equivalent 

404,683,960 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  pounds  of  wool  in  the 
grease,  and  of  pulled  and  scoured  wool  reported  by  the 
Bureau  since  it  commenced  these  statements  in  June,  1917, 
with  the  equivalent  quantity  "in  the  grease." 

Stocks  on  hand  held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  the  grease : 

June  30,1917 584,729,365  pounds. 

September  30,    "     648,370,788        " 

December   31,    "     567,448,210       " 

March         31,1918 427,119,677       '■'■ 

June  30,    "     494,683,960       " 


WOOL   CONSUMPTION   BY   MONTHS. 

The  statements  of  wool  consumed  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
current  year,  printed  in  the  July  Bulletin,  are  continued  in 
this  number.  Statements  for  June,  July,  and  August  are 
here  given  and  will  be  followed  in  future  numbers  of  the 
Bulletin  as  they  are  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Statements  for  the  three  months  here  given  complete 
the  report  for  eight  months  of  the  year  1918,  and  show  the 
consumption  of  wool  in  all  the  mills  reporting  to  have  been 
equal  to  542,427,949  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease. 

June. 

Schedules  sent  to  570  establishments.  ^ 

4  replied  too  late  for  tabulation ; 
4  reported  using  only  noils,  tops,  and  wastes ; 
57  reported  no  wools  used ; 
505  reported  wool  used  as  follows  :  In  Grease. 

In  grease 37,997,749  pounds     z=z     37,997,749  pounds. 

Scoured 12,169,900      ♦«  =     25,031,076      " 

Pulled 2,171,175       "  =       2,171,175      " 


Total 52,338,824       "  =     65,200,000 
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July. 
Schedules  sent  to  545  establishments. 
4  replied  too  late  for  tabulation  ; 
3  reported  using  only  tops,  yarns,  and  wastes ; 
33  reported  no  wools  used  ; 
505  reported  wool  used  as  follows: 

In  grease 38,127,022  pounds 

Scoured 10,734,191      " 

Pulled 2,090,438      " 

Total 50,951,651      " 


In  Grease. 
=     38, 127,022  pounds. 
=     22,082,540      " 
=       2,090,438      " 

=     62,300,000       " 


August. 
Schedules  sent  to  548  establishments. 
3  replied  too  late  for  tabulation  ; 
44  reported  no  wools  used ; 
501  reported  wools  used  as  follows  : 

In  grease 37,769,216  pounds 

Scoured 11,732,697       " 

Pulled 2,014,544 

Total 51,516,457 


In  Grease. 
37,769,216  pounds. 
24,116,240      " 
2,014,544       " 

63,900,000      " 
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ACTIVE   AND    IDLE   MACHINERY. 

FINAL   REPORT   OF  THE  NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION  -  INCREASE 
IN   WAR   ORDERS  — DECLINE   IN    GENERAL   EMPLOYMENT. 

With  the  report  for  October  1, 1918,  the  periodical  canvass 
of  active  and  idle  wool  manufacturing  machinery,  begun  in 
December,  1913,  is  transferred  from  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  the  United  States  Government,  at 
the  desire  of  the  Federal  authorities  in  Washington.  This 
canvass,  which  has  proved  to  be  of  so  much  interest  and 
value  that  the  Government  now  asks  to  take  it  over,  was 
initiated  by  Colonel  John  P.  Wood  of  Philadel[)hia,  at  that 
time  the  President  of  the  Association,  and  has  been  carried 
out  on  plans  arranged  by  Colonel  Wood.  Originally  a  quar- 
terly canvass,  this  was  changed  to  a  monthly  canvass  in  June, 

1917,  when  our  own  participation  in  the  great  war  gave  new 
significance  to  conditions  of  employment  in  the  American 
wool  manufacture.  Under  the  Government  the  canvass  will 
be  handled  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  its  Bureau  of  Markets,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Brand  is  the  Chief. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Department  indicated  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  now  President  of  the  Association, 
that  it  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  undertake  the 
monthly  inquiry  and  to  publish  the  results.  President  Clark 
regarded  this  request  from  the  national  authorities  as  in  the 
nature  of  a  command  and  promptly  acceded.  The  first  can- 
vass under  Government  auspices  will  be  that  of  November  1, 

1918,  and  we  trust  that  manufacturers  will  furnish  the 
requisite  information  even  m6re  promptly  and  fully  than  they 
have  in  their  voluntary  responses  to  the  questionnaires  of 
the  National  Association.  Of  course,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  the  power  to  compel  replies,  but  we  antici- 
pate that  no  exercise  of  this  power  will  be  necessaiy.     It  will 
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be  remembered  that  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  already  com- 
piling and  publishing  the  monthly  estimates  of  the  wool 
consumption  of  American  mills,  and  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  three  years  ago  took  over  from  the  National 
Association,  at  our  request,  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
estimates  of  the  wool  production  of  this  country. 

Following  we  present  our  record  of  the  active  and  idle 
machinery  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  1918,  with  percentages  of  idle  to  the  total  reported 
from  March  1,  1918,  to  October  1,  1918.  It  will  be  observed 
that  for  October  1  there  is  a  general  increase  of  machinery 
employed  on  American  Government  orders,  but  a  significant 
gain  on  the  whole  in  the  percentage  of  idle  machinery.  This 
increase  of  unemployment  is  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  in  part  to  the  completion  of  Government 
contracts  and  the  inability  of  the  mills  to  manufacture  for 
civilian  purposes  because  no  wool  for  such  purposes  has  yet 
been  released  by  the  Government. 
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Active  and  Idle  Machinery,  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1918,  with 
Percentages  of  Idle  to  Total  as  Reported  from  March  I,  1918,  to  Date. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 
Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

Machinery  Reported  as  of  July  1, 1918. 


In  Operation 
Idle    .... 

Total.   . 


41,097 
4,763 

45,860 


12,163 
1,388 


13,551 


2,775 
1,200 


3,975 


3,839 
227 


4,066 


1,875 
220 


2,095 


1,335,258 
92,427 

1,427,685 


1,470,116 

223,677 


1,693,793 


Machinery  Reported  as  of  August  1, 1918. 


In  Operation 
Idle    .... 


Total . 


41,858 
5,831 


47,689 


11,891 
1,989 


13,880 


2,680 
1,381 


4,061 


4,156 
269 


4,425 


216 
2,116 


1,496,192 
106,614 


1,601,806 


1,469,110 
265,632 


1,734,642 


Machinery  Reported  as  of  September  2, 1918. 


In  Operation 
Idle    .... 


39,769 
6,406 


46,175 


13,945 


2,809 
1,636 


4,445 


3,923 
294 


4,217 


1,812 
276 

2,088 


1,346,650 
120,338 


1,369,552 
348,110 


1,717,662 


Machinery  Reported  as  of  October  1, 1918. 


In  Operation 
Idle    .... 


Total 


37,713 
8,460 


46,173 


9,661 
3,101 


12,792 


2,739 
1,829 


4,568 


4,080 
422 

4,502 


1,813 
260 


1,317,316 
129,449 

1,446,765 


1,517,658 
350,229 


1,867,782 


Date. 

Machines  Employed  on  American  War  Orders  are  Included  with  Those  in 

Operation. 

Oct.      1, 1918  .   . 

21,460 

-1,601 

526 

2,526 

1,359 

799,765 

881,908 

Sept.    2,    " 

21,444 

1,653 

601 

2,296 

1,132 

777,492 

854,658 

Aug.    1,    " 

20,408 

3,154 

524 

2,332 

1,256 

810,089 

743,408 

July     1,    " 

18,443 

2,676 

633 

2,020 

1,192 

731,852 

748,220 

June    1,    " 

17,983 

2,638 

363 

1,978 

1,055 

673,941 

661,149 

May     1,    " 

15,839 

1,188 

318 

1,747 

889 

602,215 

601,696 

April   1,    •• 

18,491 

982 

201 

l,78.i 

745 

604,744 

534,666 

March  1,    "    .  . 

16,259 

-    2,079 

393 

1,611 

733 

648,016 

574,757 

Percentage  on  War  Orders  to  Total  in  Operation. 


Oct.      1, 1918  .   . 

56.9 

16.6 

19.2 

61.9 

74.6 

60.7 

58.1 

Sept.    2,    " 

53.9 

13.9 

21.3 

68.5 

62.4 

57.7 

62.4 

Aug.    1,    " 

48.8 

24. 

19.6 

66.1 

66.1 

54.1 

60.6 

July     1,    " 

44.9 

22. 

22.8 

52.7 

63.6 

64.9 

60.9 

June    1,    *' 

42.9 

23.4 

13.6 

49.7 

57.1 

49.7 

44. 

May     1,    " 

38.1 

9.6 

11.8 

46.4 

48.8 

45.3 

40.7 

April   1,    " 

40.8 

8.9 

8.1 

45.3 

43. 

44. 

39.2 

March  1,    •• 

44.4 

16.4 

14.3 

44.8 

49.3 

46. 

41.9 

Percentage  of  Idle  Machinery  to  Total  Reported. 


Oct.     1, 1918      . 

18.3 

24.3 

40. 

9.3 

12.5 

8.8 

18.8 

Sept.    2,    "     .   . 

13.8 

15.1 

36.8 

7. 

13.2 

8.3 

20.2 

Aug.    1,    '•     .   . 

12.2 

14.3 

34. 

6. 

10.2 

6.6 

16.3 

July     1,    '•    .   . 

10.4 

10.2 

30.2 

5.9 

10.5 

6.5 

13.2 

June    1,    "    .   . 

8.6 

11.9 

33.2 

5.5 

16. 

7. 

14. 

May     1,    "     .   . 

7.9 

8.3 

31. 

5.3 

8.6 

6.4 

12.7 

April    1,    "     .   . 

7.1 

8.5 

34.4 

4.2 

8.8 

6. 

12.5 

March  1,    "     ,   . 

8.2 

8. 

31. 

4.6 

8.3 

6.5 

12.7 
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©bituarg. 

WILSON  H.  BROWN. 

Mr.  Wilson  H.  Brown  of  Philadelphia  died  on  Wednesday, 
October  16,  1918,  after  a  long  illness,  lightened  by  the  earnest  sym- 
pathy of  many  friends.  Mr.  Brown  for  many  years  had  been  an 
active  manufacturer  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  born  on  January 
27,  1861.  As  a  lad  he  entered  the  employ  of  J.  Dalton  Brothers, 
woolen  spinners,  first  in  the  office  and  then  in  the  mills,  acquiring 
a  iDractical  knowledge  of  manufacturing.  Then  he  became  a  sales- 
man, and  in  1884,  with  Joseph  W.  Hilton  as  his  partner,  he  estab- 
lished a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  yarn  in  Philadelphia. 
Two  years  later,  Avithdrawing  from  this  firm,  he  established  a  plant 
in  GeiTuantown  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Brown  prospered  in  his  undertakings,  and  in  1898  incor- 
porated the  Leicester  and  Continental  Mills,  which  he  managed  until 
1908,  when  he  spent  some  time  in  Arizona.  Returning  to  Philadel- 
phia Mr.  Brown  for  several  years  was  associated  with  Jonathan 
Ring  &  Sons,  woolen  yarn  si^inners,  as  president  of  the  company. 
Then  he  established  another  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
and  merino  yarns  in  Germantown.  He  was  also  the  president  of 
the  Continental  Eiderdown  Company.  Early  in  the  i^resent  year 
Mr.  Brown  incorporated  his  business  as  a  spinner  of  woolen  and 
merino  yarns  under  his  own  name. 

All  through  these  years  Mr.  Brown  was  active  in  all  undertakings 
of  good  citizenship.  He  was  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Philadelphia  manufacturers,  a  foremost  representative  of  his  branch 
of  the  textile  industry.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Union  League,  and  Avas 
chairman  of  the  house  committee  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of 
I-*hiladelphia.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Worsted  and  Woolen  Spinners,  and  of  the  Masonic  Order,  and 
was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. He  leaves  a  wife,  three  daughters,  and  a  son.  Colonel  Mil- 
lard D.  Brown  of  the  United  States  Annv. 
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OVIDE  RICARD-TESSIER. 

Mr.  Ovide  Ricard-Tessier  of  Woonsoeket,  R.I.,  one  of  the  able 
men  whom  the  French  race  of  Canada  has  contributed  to  the  textile 
manufacture  in  New  England,  died  at  his  home  in  Woonsoeket,  on 
Monday,  October  21,  of  pneumonia,  following  an  attack  of  the 
prevalent  influenza  with  which  he  had  been  stricken  ten  days  before. 
Mr.  Tessier  was  a  native  of  St.  Casimir,  P.Q.,  born  March  7,  1887,  a 
son  of  Honore  and  Alphonsine  (Nault)  Tessier.  He  was  educated 
in  the  local  schools  and  at  the  College  of  Athabaskaville.  His  first 
business  connection  in  the  United  States  was  with  the  office  of  the 
Lafayette  Worsted  Company,  whence  he  went  to  the  Guerin  Spin- 
ning Company  where  he  remained  seven  years,  rising  to  the  post  of 
superintendent.  About  five  years  ago  he  relinquished  his  connection 
with  the  Guerin  Spinning  Company,  and  soon  after  became  manager 
of  the  Woonsoeket  Spinning  Company.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Tes- 
sier became  manager  also  of  the  River  Si^inning  Comj^any's  Woon- 
soeket plant.  He  had  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Woon- 
soeket Spinning  Company,  and  had  become  its  treasurer  and  had 
largely  extended  its  facilities. 

Mr.  Tessier  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow  manufacturers. 
He  was  a  thorough  master  of  his  calling,  a  man  of  genial  tempera- 
ment, alert  and  progressive.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Worsted  and  Woolen 
Spinners,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Allied  Corpora- 
tion of  Silk  Manufacturers,  and  a  director  of  the  Citizens'  National 
Bank  of  Woonsoeket.  He  was  a  member  also  of  the  Woonsoeket 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  active  in  several  Franco- American  societies 
and  an  officer  of  the  Woonsoeket  Council  of  Holy  Name  Societies. 

Mr.  Tessier  leaves  a  wife  and  five  children.  One  of  his  brothers, 
Alphonse  H.  Tessier,  is  connected  with  the  Nyanza  Mills,  and  an- 
other, J.  Oscar  Tessier,  is  manager  of  the  Star  Carbonizing  Com- 
pany of  Woonsoeket. 

JOSEPH  WING. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wing,  an  active  Boston  wool  merchant  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Dewey,  Gould  &  Company,  died  suddenly  at  mid- 
night of  October  9,  at  his  home.  No.  59  Monmouth  Street,  Brook- 
line.  He  had  appeared  to  be  in  his  usual  health  the  day  before, 
and  his  sudden  death  brought  a  severe  shock  to  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  " 
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Mr.  Wing,  who  was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  has  been  identified 
with  Dewey,  Gould  &  Company  since  boyhood  and  for  the  last 
eighteen  years  had  been  a  partner  in  the  firm.  He  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  wool  business,  and  in  transportation  was  an  expert 
of  the  highest  standing.  For  four  years  he  had  been  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association, 
and  for  some  time  past  had  represented  the  wool  trade  in  the  New 
England  transportation  conference.  In  Brookline,  his  home  town, 
Mr.  Wing  was  a  public-spirited  citizen,  active  and  useful  in  local 
and  political  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Algonquin  Club  and 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  wool  trade  has  lost  in 
Mr.  Wing  one  of  its  most  forceful  and  interesting  personalities. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  who  was  Miss  Emily  H.  Coffin,  the  daughter 
of  B.  Howard  Coffin,  a  prominent  wool  merchant  of  an  earlier 
generation.     There  are,  besides,  two  children. 

SAMUEL  DE  FOREST  BURLOCK. 

Mr.  Samuel  de  Forest  Burlock,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
the  selling  agent  of  the  Perseverance  Worsted  Company  of  Woon- 
socket,  Rhode  Island,  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  died  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  5,  at  his 
home  on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Burlock  had  been 
for  some  time  a  sufferer  from  diabetes,  but  his  last  illness  was  very 
brief.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  born  November  20,  1867, 
and  had  always  been  identified  with  the  wool  manufacture — first 
with  the  famous  Sawyer  Mills  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  later 
with  the  Schaghticoke  Mills  of  Schaghticoke,  New  York,  and  finally 
with  the  Perseverance  Worsted  Company,  with  which  he  had  been 
connected  for  eighteen  years.  Mr.  Burlock  had  a  genial  personality 
and  was  highly  regarded  by  all  his  fellow  business  men.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Manhattan  Club  and  of  the  Woolen  Goods  Exchange. 
Mr.  Burlock  leaves  a  widow.  His  final  resting  place  is  at  Schagh- 
ticoke, New  York. 
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(i^tittorial  anti  Inliustrial  JIflisceUanp, 

AN  IMPENDING  SHUT-DOWN? 

WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN  IF  GOVERNMENT   ORDERS  ARE  NOT 
RENEWED. 

At  this  present  writing  sharp  concern  is  felt  among  the  wool 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  over  the  impending  reduction 
in  Government  orders  and,  therefore,  inevitable  idleness  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  wool  manufacturing  machinery.  From  month 
to  month  the  number  of  cards,  combs,  spindles,  and  looms  engaged 
on  army  and  navy  fabrics  has  been  steadily  increasing,  but  recent 
months  have  shown  an  uncomfortably  larger  proportion  of  idle 
machinery  because  of  the  ban  on  the  issuance  of  wools  for  civilian 
purposes.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  unless  generous  orders  are 
promptly  placed  by  the  Government  with  the  mills,  there  will  be  a 
swift  closing  down  of  at  least  the  preparatory  machinery  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December.  In  fact,  so  well  is  this  imme- 
diate outlook  understood  that  emphatic  representations  have  been 
made  to  Washington. 

No  industry  in  the  country,  as  the  Federal  officials  have  repeat- 
edly testified,  has  shown  a  more  loyal  or  zealous  spirit  than  the 
wool  manufacturing  industry  in  this  emergency  of  war.  This  was 
one  of  the  very  first  to  offer  its  resources  to  the  Government,  and, 
of  course,  one  of  the  first  to  be  utilized  by  the  Government.  More 
and  more  the  men  and  machinery  of  the  mills  have  been  unre- 
servedly devoted  to  the  national  service.  There  was  no  murmuring 
when  domestic  and  foreign  wool  supplies  were  commandeered,  and 
there  was  no  hanging  back  when  the  word  came  from  Washington 
that  the  mills  were  expected  to  devote  all  of  their  best  energies  to 
the  production  of  army  and  navy  cloths,  and  to  relegate  more 
profitable  civilian  business  to  the  indefinite  background. 

All  these  things  have  been  done  and  the  wool  manufacture  has 
faithfully  given  the  best  that  was  in  it  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
In  view  of  this  record  it  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  be  apprised 
that  the  Government  now  will  not  have  much  use  for  the  industry 
for  the  time  being,  because  its  army  and  navy  cloths,  blankets,  and 
underwear  are  overpurchased. 
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It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  this  can  be,  with  an  army  of 
two  million  men  in  the  jDroeess  of  being  expanded  to  five  millions. 
It  seems  certain  that  there  will  be  at  least  another  year  of  active, 
full  employment  for  the  woolen  mills  in  providing  the  equipment 
and  maintenance  of  these  vast  new  forces.  Most  manufacturers 
were  making  their  plans  accordingly,  and  were  giving  little  atten- 
tion to  civilian  trade  or  to  what  might  transpire  afterward. 

If  the  Government  is  the  only  customer  and  the  Government 
ceases  to  buy  goods,  of  course  the  only  thing  the  mills  can  do  is  to 
close  down  their  machinery.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  expedient 
in  a  time  like  this,  with  so  many  war  industries  still  in  full  and 
eager  operation.  Skilled  technical  workers  lost  to  the  munitions 
plants  are  not  likely  to  return — not,  at  least,  until  the  war  has 
ended.  The  disruption  of  a  carefully-planned  organization,  the 
development  of  many  years,  if  it  once  occurs  would  now  threaten 
to  be  permanent. 

In  such  representations  of  the  situation  as  have  been  made  in 
Washington,  the  wool  manufacturers  of  this  country  and  their  repre- 
sentatives have  not  been  given  to  exaggeration.  They  have  told 
the  plain  facts  and  they  have  asked  not  favor  but  justice  from 
their  Government.  The  request  is  entirely  reasonable,  that  if  the 
Government  is  so  well  supplied  with  army  and  navy  uniforms  that 
for  the  time  being  at  least  no  more  woolen  fabrics  will  be  required, 
then  there  should  soon  be  a  release  of  government-controlled  wools 
for  the  manufacture  of  civilian  fabrics.  Of  course,  the  market  is 
not  wholly  bare  of  woolen  goods,  but  there  is  known  to  be  a  scant 
supply  of  staple  fabrics,  and  if  wool  were  supplied  there  would  be 
a  lively  demand  for  all  kinds  of  materials  for  woolen  clothing. 

With  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  carding,  combing,  and 
spinning  machinery  shutting  down,  the  actual  consumption  of  wool 
will  soon  be  shrinking  to  a  minimum.  But  all  the  time  certain 
supplies  of  wool  are  coming  in,  and  the  unused  stock  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  country  understands  and  approves  the  desire  of 
the  Government  to  keep  considerable  surplus  stocks  of  raw  wool 
on  hand  for  an  emergency,  but  a  policy  of  accumulation  ought  not 
indefinitely  to  be  continued.  A  cornering  of  the  wool  market  by 
the  Government  would  be  as  unwise  and  disastrous  as  the  cornering 
of  it  by  any  other  influence. 

It  takes  considerable  time  to  put  raw  wool  through  the  prelimi- 
nary processes  and  to  get  it  ready  for  spinning  and  weaving.  If 
any  wools  are  available  for  issue  for  the  making  of  civilian  fabrics 
they  ought  not  to  be  withheld  beyond  the  first  of  November  if  the 
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balanced  machinery  of  the  mills  is  to  be  kept  in  regular,  constant 
operation. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  frankly  said  that  the  sensibilities  of  Ameri- 
can wool  manufacturers  are  not  soothed  by  these  constant,  insistent 
reports  from  abroad  that  while  American  mills  are  shutting  down, 
large  orders  for  American  uniform  cloths  and  clothing  are  being 
given  to  the  mills  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
American  wool  manufacture  has  done  its  full  duty  to  its  Govern- 
ment, and  it  does  not  deserve  any  such  neglect  or  rebuff  as  this. 


WAGES  AND  LIVING  COSTS. 

THOUGHTS    BASED    UPON   THE    REPORT   OF    THE    NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL    CONFERENCE    BOARD. 

For  an  authoritative  measure  of  the  actual  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  during  and  so  largely  due  to  the  great  war,  nothing  better 
has  become  available  than  the  report  on  "Wartime  Changes  in  the 
Cost  of  Living,"  prepared  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  This  is  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  cost  of  living  for  the  families  of  average  wage- 
earners  in  this  country  during  the  period  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  August,  1914,  up  to  the  midcile  of  June,  1918.  To  sum- 
marize, the  increase  found  in  the  various  important  items  is  as 
follows : 

Food 62% 

Rent 15% 

Clothing 77% 

Fuel  and  light 45% 

Sundries 50% 

Average  increase  (depending  on  apportionment  of 

these  respective  items  in  the  family  budget),  50%  to  55% 

For  information  as  to  food,  the  report  is  based  upon  data  chiefly 
assembled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  but  an 
original  study  was  made  of  the  increased  cost  of  clothing  through 
schedules  of  inquiry  sent  to  department  stores  and  retail  clothing 
establishments.  The  facts  as  to  the  advances  in  rent  and  the  cost 
of  fuel  were  secured  also  by  first-hand  investigation.  The  increased 
cost  of  sundries  covering  a  large  number  of  items  was  arbitrarily 
placed  at  50  per  cent,  or  at  approximately  the  average  increase  in 
cost  of  the  other  four  items  considered. 
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It  was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  that  the  item  of 
food  constituted  43  per  cent  of  the  total  family  expenditure,  rent 
18  per  cent,  clothing  13  per  cent,  fuel  and  lights  6  per  cent,  and 
sundries  20  per  cent.  Applying  the  Board's  percentages  of  in- 
crease for  the  respective  items  to  this  distribution  of  the  budget, 
the  average  increase  shown  in  the  cost  of  living  of  representative 
wage-earners'  families  is  52  per  cent.  This  distribution  of  budget 
items  is  based  on  cost-of-living  studies  made  by  several  Federal 
government  bureaus  and  other  agencies. 

The  investigation  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
covered  representative  cities  North  and  South,  and  can  rightly  be 
regarded  as  applicable  to  the  majority  of  industrial  communities. 

It  is  too  often  and  too  hastily  assumed  in  current  discussions  of 
the  subject  that  the  cost  of  living  has  "doubled  in  the  United  States 
in  recent  years."  Of  course,  this  is  not  true.  Specific  items  may 
have  doubled  or  approximately  so,  but  the  wage-earner  who  received 
$2  a  day  in  1912  manifestly  does  not  now  require  $4  a  day  to  enable 
him  to  live  on  the  scale  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  On  the  con- 
trary', if  the  $2  a  day  man  has  had  his  wage  advanced  to  $3  a  day 
he  is  quite  as  well  off  relatively  now  as  then — and  if  perchance  his 
wage  has  been  increased  to  $4  he  is  absolutely  better  off  by  a  dollar 
a  day  than  he  was  in  the  earlier  period  of  comparison. 

Generally  speaking,  the  demand  has  been  for  a  larger  wage  to 
enable  the  workers  to  hold  their  own — a  wage  large  enough  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  In  fact,  wage  advances  have  been  far 
greater  than  cost  of  living  advances  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Take,  for  example,  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  of  America. 
Its  wage  rates  have  more  than  doubled,  or  have  increased  sub- 
stantially more  than  100  per  cent  in  a  period  in  which  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  50  or  55  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living.  There- 
fore, in  spite  of  higher  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
wage-earners  in  the  wool  manufacture  of  this  countrj'^  are  sub- 
stantially better  off  than  they  had  ever  been  before — and,  of  course, 
very  substantially  better  off  than  the  workers  in  the  same  industry 
in  any  foreign  nation. 

This  is  an  undisputed  economic  fact — not  only  undisputed  but 
very  gratifying.  Broad-visioned  employers  never  complain  of 
wage  increases  if  the  business  will  bear  them  and  they  can  afford 
to  Y)ay  them.  There  has  been  so  much  idle  and  exaggerated  talk 
about  the  soaring  prices  of  needful  articles  of  every-day  life  that 
it  is  most  fortunate  that  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
has   undertaken   this   fair,   thorough,   comprehensive   investigation, 
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which  will  command  authority  among  thoughtful  men  throughout 
the  United  States. 

As  compared  with  the  general  advance  of  upwards  of  100  per 
cent  in  the  wages  of  workers  in  the  American  wool  maniifacture, 
there  has  been  an  increase  abroad  computed  at  about  70  per  cent 
in  the  wool  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  is  to  say, 
assuming  that  a  British  weaver  or  spinner  received  $1  a  day  before 
the  war,  he  is  now  receiving  about  $1.70  for  the  same  period  and 
the  same  employment.  Assuming  that  the  American  weaver  or 
spinner  received  $2  a  day  before  the  war,  he  is  now  receiving  $4 
a  day  or  upward — and  the  relative  and  absolute  difference  between 
his  earnings  and  the  earnings  of  his  British  competitor  are  both 
very  much  greater  than  they  were  prior  to  1914. 

This  is  an  economic  fact  of  portentous  significance — for  what  is 
true  of  the  wool  manufacture  is  true  also  of  most  of  the  other 
great  national  industries  of  the  United  States.  The  need  of  pro- 
tection to  American  labor,  or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  a  different 
way,  of  fair  play  and  an  even  chance  for  American  labor,  will  be  a 
more  imperative  public  issue  at  the  end  of  the  present  war  than  in 
any  pre\dous  time  in  our  national  history. 


AS    CONSUL   INGRAM    SEES    IT. 

A     PAINSTAKING     REPORT     OF    COMPLEX    WAR    CONDITIONS 
IN   THE   BRITISH  WOOLEN   INDUSTRY. 

In  other  pages  of  this  quarterly  Bulletin  the  British  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  wool  trade  and  the  wool  manufacture  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  authoritatively  described  by  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  S.  Banks  Hollings  of  Bradford. 

In  this  same  connection  an  interesting  review  of  Government 
control  has  been  prepared  by  American  Consul  Ingram  of  the  Brad- 
ford district.  This  also  will  prove  unusually  interesting  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  Great  Britain,  starting  earlier  in  the  war  than 
the  United  States,  has  naturally  gone  further  in  Government  regu- 
lations. British  control  is  now  and  promises  to  continue  to  be  most 
detailed  and  comprehensive.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  regulation  even  more  minute  if  anything  is  exercised  by  the  British 
War  DejDartment  over  the  cotton  manufacturing  of  the  United 
Kingdom, 
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Consul  Ingram  in  his  review  says: 

• 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Bradford  wool  trade  and  all 
wool-using  industries  was  the  steady  extension  of  Governmental 
control  that  commenced  in  1916.  So  complete  is  now  such  control 
that  fixed  prices  rule  even  for  storing  and  sorting  wool,  while  top- 
making  and  si^inning  margins  have  been  fixed,  as  have  also  the 
profits  allowed  to  dealers  in  the  wool  waste  trade.  As  a  result 
individual  competition  has  been  entirely  eliminated  from  all  trans- 
actions in  raw  wool  to  tops,  and  so  far  as  Government  require- 
ments are  concerned  right  through  to  the  fully  manufactured  ma- 
terial, while  whatever  wool  and  tops  can  then  be  spared  is  equally 
distributed  among  those  engaged  in  the  private  civilian  and  export 
trades.  Cormpetitive  buying  of  raw  wool  no  longer  exists  in  the 
country. 

"It  is  therefore  possible  for  the  Government  to  limit  the  profits 
on  Government  contracts  by  establishing  fixed  conversion  costs  for 
the  various  processes  of  manufacture.'  Regulations  were  adopted 
enabling  the  Government  officials  to  monopolize  the  wool-combing 
industry  and  fix  the  rates  of  remuneration  for  converting  the  raw 
wool  into  tops.  It  is  stated  that  as  a  result  wool  merchants  have 
suffered  severely,  for  their  occupations  have  been  extinguished  by 
the  Government  department  acquiring  and  supplying  the  war  ma- 
terial to  consumers,  and  they  are  now  practically  reduced  to  the 
position  of  warehousemen  for  the  Government.  Top  makers  suffer 
in  a  less  degree,  but  though  they  are  paid  for  converting  the  wool 
into  tops,  their  capital  is  idle,  as  the  Government  buys  and  pays 
for  the  raw  material  and  supplies  the  wool  that  passes  through 
the  combs.  Spinners  and  manv;facturers,  however,  use  their  own 
capital,  as  they  have  to  pay  for  what  they  use. 

"The  Government  control  of  the  wool  trade  has  also  involved  set- 
ting up  a  special  section  to  attend  to  the  demand  and  control  the 
distribution  of  dyewares,  oils,  acids,  and  other  necessary  commodi- 
ties required  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  textiles. 

"The  question  of  supplies  of  r^.w  material  has  been  an  important 
question  ever  since  the  first  allocations  were  made  under  a  priority 
scheme  inaugurated  on  April  19,  1917.  In  July  and  August  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  investigated  -the  census  of  stocks  taken  on  June 
30.  The  result  was  the  remodeling  of  several  important  committees, 
when  a  new  board  of  control  was  evolved  upon  which  the  direct 
representatives  of  the  trade  were  elected  by  the  trade  itself.  This 
considerablv  eased  the  situation.     The  last  allocation  was  reduced 
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by  about  40  per  cent  of  the  previous  one,  but  it  was  due  not  so 
much  to  the  amount  of  available  supplies  as  to  an  undisputed  short- 
age of  freight. 

"The  fact  has  become  prominent  that  British  wools  have  been 
utilized  as  they  never  were  in  pre-war  days,  and  such  usefulness 
may  prove  lasting.  More  skin  wools  were  handled  than  for  many 
years  past.     It  indicates  a  larger  killing  of  sheep. 

"There  was  a  great  demand  for  yarns,  but  spinners  had  con- 
siderable difficulties.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  labor  and  all  pro- 
duction costs,  prices  reached  the  highest  level  ever  known — indeed, 
the  matter  of  price  became  a  secondary  consideration.  As  1917 
advanced,  more  and  more  machinery  was  devoted  to  Government 
work.  Throughout  the  entire  year  military,  requirements  eclipsed 
all  other  demands.  It  is  said  that  over  thirty  standard  counts  were 
being  spun  for  military  purposes.  Large  quantities  of  medium 
crossbred  yarns  were  spun  for  cloth,  as  well  as  for  hosiery  pur- 
poses— in  fact,  worsted  spinners  were  never  so  busy  in  their  his- 
tory. Civilian  requirements  were  also  large,  but  during  the  last 
six  weeks  of  the  year  spinners  had  their  ration  of  supplies  cut  down 
seriously. 

"Mohair  yarns  were  in  good  demand,  but  the  output  was  limited. 
Large  quantities  of  alpaca  yarn  were  spun  and  consumed,  chiefly  for 
hosiery  purposes.  In  fact,  the  consumption  of  alpaca  yarn  formed 
a  record. 

"As  showing  the  decline  in  the  national  exports  of  woolen, 
worsted  and  mohair  and  alpaca  yarns,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
following  figures  for  1917,  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  year  of 
1913: 

Pounds. 
Articles.  1913.  1917. 

Woolen  yarn 4,809,400  2,637,500 

"Worsted  yarn 49,907,000         18,335,000 

Mohair  and  alpaca  yarn 17,221,000  1,997,500 

Other  yarns  of  hair  and  wool 8,477,000  785,500 

Total 80,414,400        23,755,500 

"In  the  absence  of  Turkey  mohair  the  Cape  has  been  the  source 
of  supply,  but  imports  from  there  practically  ceased  in  June,  1917. 
The  statistics  for  1917  show  that  the  amount  of  mohair  imported 
was  3,577,848  pounds,  as  compared  with  11,273,959  pounds  in  1916, 
while  the  amount  re-exported  in  1917  declined  to  36,926  pounds 
from  267,864  pounds  in  1916  and  3,528,388  in  1915. 
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'"Naturally  with  such,  a  falling  off  in  supplies  there  was  a  marked 
advance  in  prices."  Cape  firsts,  in  December,  1917,  were  quoted  at 
30d  to  31d  (61c  to  63c),  as  compared  with  lid  to  12d  (22c  to  24c) 
in  the  same  period  of  1914. 

"Machinery  in  this  district  has  been  divei'ted  largely  to  other  uses 
— spinning  crossbred  yarn  for  Government  work;  indeed,  it  is  stated 
that  only  about  15  per  cent  of  tlie  machinery  is  now  employed  on 
civilian  trade.  Mohair  yarns  have  been  used  for  linings  in  the  place 
of  Botany  wool  or  fine  crossbreds,  and  for  serges  to  replace  wool. 
Mohair  blended  with  Botany  wool  to  imitate  a  fine  crossbred  is 
now  successfully  used  for  serges.  The  removal  of  the  luster  is  now 
effected,  and  a  mohair,  light  dress  material  is  produced  with  a  dull 
finish  like  merino  and  softness  like  silk. 

"The  cloth  trade  had  a  most  abnormal  year.  Foreign  competi- 
tion was  almost  entirely  absent,  and  the  requisition  of  more  and 
more  looms  for  the  production  of  militarv  cloths  severely  limited 
supplies  for  civilian  requirements.  The  difficulty  at  all  times  was 
not  to  sell  or  to  seek  purchasers,  but  to  obtain  supplies  for  cus- 
tomers. Prices  reached  new  high  levels,  and  indeed  one  report 
states  that  wool  dress  goods  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  about  two 
and  a  half  times  higher  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  standard,  and 
a  good  proportion  of  the  advance  had  occurred  within  the  previous 
twelve  months.  In  the  women's  dress  goods  trade  the  fabrics  in 
demand  were  of  the  plain  serviceable  type,  such  as  serges,  gabar- 
dines, plain  tweeds,  shepherd  checks  with  cotton  warps,  and  covert 
coatings.  The  year  was  remarkable  for  its  demand  for  utilitarian 
rather  than  decorative  goods.  Never  was  there  so  little  variety; 
twenty  styles  served  where  formerly  100  had  not  sufficed. 

"In  regard  to  military  fabrics,  the  enormous  demand  for  which 
has  so  occupied  the  trade  of  the  whole  district,  it  was  the  woolen 
district  rather  than  the  worsted  district  that  benefited  most  from 
army  orders.  The  looms  in  the  Bradford  district  are  not  suitable 
for  the  production  of  heavy  cloths,  but  in  the  Colne  Valley  it  is 
estimated  that  about  12,000,000  yards  of  khaki  alone  were  pro- 
duced in  1917,  in  addition  to  about  the  same  quantity  of  goods  for 
the  Allied  armies  and  army  blanket^.  The  materials  produced 
in  this  district  included  serge  drab  mixture,  tartan  drab  mix- 
ture, great  coating,  whipcord  and  Bedford  cord,  shalloons,  put- 
tees, and  also  gabardines  for  the  clothing  of  women  engaged  in 
auxiliary  capacities  in  France,  and  for  the  uniforms  of  the  Women's 
Land  Army,  or  agricultural  workers. 
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"The  exports  of  cloth  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
reached  new  low  levels  in  1917.  The  shipments  of  cotton  cloth 
from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  were  the  largest  item 
in  the  list  of  exports,  indeed  the  largest  they  have  ever  been,  amount- 
ing to  $6,964,300  in  1917,  as  compared  with  $5,434,856  in  1916. 
In  regard  to  other  markets  it  is  said  that  it  has  been  difficult  to 
get  sufficient  sui:)plies  of  Bradford-made  cotton  goods,  the  old 
fashioned  wool  fabrics  having  been  almost  unprocurable. 

"As  the  carpet  trade  was  declared  non-essential  by  the  Govern- 
ment there  was  a  continuous  withdrawal  of  labor  until  the  number 
of  men  engaged  fell  to  probably  less  than  50  per  cent  of  those 
engaged  before  the  war.  The  shortage  of  labor  resulted  in  con- 
siderable machinery  being  idle,  except  where  it  was  possible  to 
adapt  the  looms  to  the  manufacture  of  blankets  and  cloths  for 
Government  requirements.  Some  carpet  makers  have  attempted  to 
make  use  of  other  yarns  than  those  usually  employed  in  the  trade, 
but  have  encountered  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  the  bright  colors  necessary'  in  that  branch  of  textile  pro- 
duction." 


NEW  HONORS  FOR  MR.  HARDING. 

Manufacturers  who  are  his  friends — and  of  those  who  know  him 
who  are  not  his  friends? — are  interested  and  pleased  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Harding  of  Philadelphia,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Erben-Harding  Company,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  famous  old  Bank  of  North  America,  of  which  he  has  been  a  vice- 
president  and  director  for  some  years.  The  Bank  of  North  America 
is  the  oldest  in  this  country — having  been  chartered  by  Congress 
in  1781.  How  consei'vatively  it  has  been  managed  can  be  under- 
stood from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harding  is  only  the  eleventh  president 
the  bank  has  had  in  its  137  years  of  existence. 

The  bank  follows  its  old  custom  of  selecting  its  president  from 
the  ranks  of  Philadelphian  merchants.  The  presidency  of  this  in- 
stitution is  rightfully  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  honors  which 
can  be  conferred  on  a  business  man  of  Philadelphia. 

After  many  years  of  active  devotion  to  the  worsted  yarn  manu- 
facture, in  which  Messrs.  Erben  and  Harding  stand  pre-eminent, 
Mr.  Harding  some  years  ago  resolved  to  take  more  leisure,  and  more 
of  the  responsibility  in  the  Erben-Harding  Company  has  been  as- 
sumed by  the  president,  Mr.  Walter  Erben.     Now  that  Mr.  Harding 
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is  president,  he  will  give  still  more  of  his  time  to  the  bank  and  its 
important  affairs  of  management. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Harding  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  one 
of  its  most  active  men  and  wisest  counsellors.  From  1900-1903,  in- 
clusive, he  was  president  of  the  Association,  and  when  he  retired 
from  the  Executive  Committee  a  few  years  ago  he  was  heartily 
thanked  and  complimented  by  his  associates  for  his  notable  service. 
He  is  not  only  a  successful  manufacturer  but  a  public-spirited 
citizen  eminently  fit  for  broad  responsibilities.  He  is  withal,  as  his 
friends  can  testify,  a  most  genial  and  agreeable  gentleman. 


A  NEW  NAME  FOR  COTTON  WASTE? 

THE   NOTABLE   DEGREE  TO  WHICH  THIS  MATERIAL  FIGURES 
IN   WAR   INDUSTRIES. 

In  the  course  of  an  entertaining  article  the  Boston  Commercial 
Bulletin  declares  that  during  the  cotton  year  ending  August  1  last 
fully  490,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  waste  and  linters  were  used  in 
this  country  for  gun  cotton  and  other  explosives,  absorbent  cotton, 
war  bedding,  wicking,  and  calking — an  amount  equivalent  to  980,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  or  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  entire  American 
crop. 

"One  kind  of  cotton  waste,"  says  the  Bulletin,  "forms  the  basis 
of  smokeless  powder,  while  another  variety  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  celluloid,  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  incendiary  shells 
used  by  the  Germans  early  in  the  war  in  setting  fire  to  towns  and 
villages  and  also  used  in  the  little  'fire  bug'  discs  carried  by  their 
infantrymen  for  a  similar  purpose.  Thousands  of  tons  of  candles 
are  issued  to  the  troops  in  field  and  trench  where  hardly  any  other 
kind  of  illuminant  is  available.  The  wicks  in  these  are  made  of 
cotton  waste;  no  other  material  is  better. 

"Hundreds  of  carloads  of  machinery-wiping  waste  are  used  by 
aAdators,  tank,  truck,  and  ambulance  drivers  and  mechanics,  also 
in  Government  buildings  and  machine  shops  and  by  every  naval 
craft  afloat.  A  plentiful  supply  of  this  waste  is  almost  as  necessary 
to  a  gun's  crew  as  ammunition.  No  other  substance  will  satis- 
factorily swab  out  the  bore  of  the  piece  after  it  has  been  fired  or 
clean  the  complicated  breech  mechanism." 
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Furthermore  whenever  a  fighting  man  is  wounded,  "the  injury 
will  be  dressed  with  medicated  absorbent  cotton,  which  is  our  old 
friend  cotton  waste  again  under  another  name,  and  possibly  the 
gauze  bandage  will  contain  20  per  cent  peeler  comber  or  strips;  and 
the  bed  which  he  will  occupy  in  the  base  hospital  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  waste  and  covered  with  comfortables  into  the  composition 
of  which  waste  largely  enters.  Even  the  sheets  and  pillow  slips 
may  contain  10  or  15  per  cent  high  grade  peeler  strips." 

Into  almost  all  branches  of  normal  cotton  manufacture  cotton 
waste  enters.  "Of  the  808  mills  wholly  or  partially  making  mis- 
cellaneous cotton  yarns  in  this  country  fully  40  per  cent  are  using 
cotton  waste  to  some  extent.  The  same  is  true  of  131  mills  wholly 
or  partially  making  duck,  osnaburgs,  ticks,  and  awnings;  and  93 
mills  making  spool  tapes,  braids,  shoe  and  corset  lacings;  108  mills 
making  cotton  rope,  sash  cord,  and  clothes  lines;  72  mills  on  cotton 
crash  and  towels;  28  mills  on  banding,  and  17  mills  on  cotton 
blankets. 

"But  what  about  the  328  concerns  making  mattress  batts,  felts, 
and  bedding  shoddy?  Their  raw  material  is  almost  wholly  cotton 
waste.  The  same  is  true  with  31  mills  making  machinery-wiping 
waste;  63  mills  on  carpet  and  rug  yarns;  37  on  cotton  batting;  23 
on  wicking;  16  on  comfortables;  15  on  absorbent  cotton;  12  on 
cotton  mops  and  calking  cotton,  and  9  on  sanitary-  napkins." 

So  important  is  the  linter  product  of  the  country  for  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives  that  the  Government  has  taken  over  the 
entire  product,  irrespective  of  gi-ade  or  ownership.  The  Bulletin 
continues:  "In  view  of  the  important  part  cotton  waste  plays  as 
a  commodity,  both  in  war  and  peace,  it  is  truly  deserving  of  a 
more  dignified  name  than  'waste.'  The  task  of  changing  the  name 
devolves  upon  the  American  Cotton  Waste  Exchange.  Every  dealer 
will  admit  its  present  name  is  not  desirable.  Almost  over  night  St. 
Petersburg  was  changed  to  Petrograd.  May  the  same  be  true  of 
cotton  waste.  A  man  is  proud  to  state  publicly  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Cotton  Exchange,  the  Stock  Exchange  or  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  etc.,  etc.,  because  these  names  convey  dignity  and  im- 
portance. But  the  barometer  falls  at  once  when  he  states  in  the 
presence  of  other  business  men,  strangers,  or  ladies  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cotton  Waste  Exchange.  Waste  is  waste,  the  name  is 
responsible.  Yet  people  ask  'What's  in  a  name?'  Try  to  buy 
'Uneeda'  to  hand  to  a  competitor  and  see.  The  word  'waste'  as  the 
name  of  a  commodity  can  never  attain  respectable  heights.  If  waste 
from  the  ginning  process  is  called  linters  then  waste  from  the  manu- 
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facturing  process  can  be  given  a  suitable  name.  Gasoline  is  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  fuel  oil  but  it  is  not  called  oil  waste. 
It  owns  a  distinct  trade  name  and  cotton  waste  should  have  the  same. 
"The  world  output  of  cotton  waste  at  present  is  about  1,642,000,- 
000  pounds,  valued  at  $98,000,000.  Truly  cotton  waste  is  old 
enough  and  big  enough  to  have  a  name.  Thus  a  by-product  of  one 
industry  becomes  the  raw  material  in  another.  In  most  cases,  to 
the  soldier  and  to  the  civilian,  this  secondary  use  is  equal  in  im- 
portance to  the  i^rimary  and  frequently  it  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence." 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  SPINNERS. 

A   FRANK   STATEMENT    SENT   TO   THE   WAR   INDUSTRIES 
BOARD   IN  WASHINGTON. 

Following  a  general  meeting  in  New  York  on  October  16  of  the 
new  National  Association  of  Worsted  and  Woolen  Spinners,  Mr. 
Amory  T.  Skerry,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Association,  sent  to  Mr. 
Herbert  E.  Peabody,  chief  of  the  Woolens  Section  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  in  Washington,  a  frank  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions confronting  the  spinning  mills,  in  view  of  the  early  com- 
pletion of  Government  orders.  Mr.  Skerry  said :  "Reports  from  all 
of  the  54  manufacturing  concerns  in  this  Association  show  that  72 
per  cent  of  them  will  be  shut  down  on  or  before  the  end  of  the 
coming  December,  unless  the  Government  places  large  orders  at 
once  and  furnishes  wool  immediately,  either  for  these  orders  or  for 
civilian  work.  Four  of  the  mills  of  the  Association  will  be  shut 
down  by  November  15,  five  more  by  November  30,  five  more  by 
December  15,  and  twenty-jive  more  by  December  31.  Two  more 
mills  will  shut  down  before  January  15,  nine  more  before  January 
31,  one  more  before  February  15,  and  two  more  before  February 
28 — while  onlv  one  mill  sees  its  way  clear  to  keep  in  operation  until 
March  31,  1919. 

"This  condition  points  inevitably  to  the  general  permanent  shut- 
ting down  of  our  industry  for  the  period  of  the  war.  It  has  only 
been  by  giving  steady  work  at  constantly  increasing  wages  that  we 
have  been  able  to  hold  the  help  we  have,  and  not  one  mill  on  our 
list  has  100  per  cent  of  the  maximum  number  of  employees  at  work, 
and  the  average  is  nearer  60  per  cent. 

"Is  it  not,  therefore,  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
release  wool  for  civilian  work  and  so  enable  the  mills  to  keep  their 
organizations  in  such  condition  that  if  the  Government  is  to  need 
more  goods  the  mills  will  be  in  a  position  to  handle  the  work  im- 
mediately it  issues  its  demands?" 

To  this  communication  Mr.  Peabody  replied  that  earnest  con- 
sideration was  being  given  to  this  question  by  the  Washington 
authorities. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF 
WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL  FOR  THE  TWELVE 
MONTHS    ENDING   JUNE   30,  1917  and  1918. 

Gross   Imports. 


Articles  and  Countries. 

Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 

Values  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 

1917. 

1»1S. 

191T. 

1018. 

Wool,  Hair  of  the  Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  and  Other  Like  Animals, 
AND  Manufactures  op: 

Unmanufactured— 
Class  1— Clothing  (free) 
Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom 

Pounds. 

1,555,182 

1,001,194 

187,078,443 

12,134,230 

2,232,562 

33,304.462 

14,781,995 

802,618 

262,312 

23,473,031 

2,855,472 

Pounds. 

161,498 

1,577,048 

161,981,865 

12,069,231 

4,643,618 
17,785,170 
13,226,755 
29,958,449 

4,117,146 
55.757,397 

2,592,763 

$902,576 

423,197 

67,395,530 

4,133,625 

752,661 

14,753,234 

4,214,563 
293,422 
114,127 

7,829,301 
690,705 

$118,765 

93,664,516 
5,807,669 
2,232,274 

10,828,481 
4,160,050 

19,778,829 
2,043,960 

24,658,829 
880,707 

Chile 

Peru 

Uruguay 

New  Zealand 

British  South  Africa     .... 
Other  countries 

Total 

279,481,501 

303.868,940 

$101,502,941 

$165,026,343 

Class  2  —  Combing  (free) 
Imported  from — 
United  Kingdom 

56,400 
7,883,007 
7,743,645 
1,372,901 

8.419,647 
3,838,542 
1,695,768 

$28,200 
3,647,230 
2,587,505 

460,802 

'  $5,664,629 

2,147,035 

772,314 

Argentina 

Other  countries 

Total 

17,055,953 

13,953,957 

$6,723,737 

$8,583,978 

Hair    of   the    Angora    goat,    etc. 
(dutiable) 
Imported  from  — 
United  Kingdom    ...... 

Peru 

307,880 
2,101,127 

454,608 

5,257,178 

41,300 

173,265 
1,330,635 

31,623 
758,503 

18,349 

$106,717 
790,434 
146,895 

2,041,156 
10,904 

S77,962 
712,865 

9,064 
259,013 

9,321 

British  South  Africa   .... 
Other  countries 

Total 

8,162,093 

2.312,375 

$3,096,106 

$1,068,225 

Class  3  — Carpet  (free) 
Imported  from- 

1,384,106 

1,893,214 

512,802 

"88,529 

96,790 

620,299 

138,367 

15,258,176 

5,231,980 

24  432  434 

$334,721 
532,243 

Italy 

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe 

132,339 

1,424,537 
985,204 
5,131,379 
1,059,141 
fi  iST.aQO 

$36,463 

39,130 

257,028 

49,312 

8,409,399 

2,923,203 

7,205,509 

11,408 

.541,653 

1,604,995 

2,789,265 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

Argentina 

5,746,933 
2,795,512 

15,075,173 
3,250,229 

25,448,769 
428,661 

Chile 

China 

British  India 

Russia  in  Asia 

41,309              94,330 
2  602  589         -    -    - 

British  South  Africa    .... 
Other  countries 

2,985,699 
8,151,573 

4,521,876 
5,962,313 

729,882 
2,903,220 

Total 

67,672,671 

58,994,662 

$19,814,386 

$23,867,365 

Total  unmanufactured  .  .  . 

372,372,218 

379,129,934 

$131,137,170 

$198,545,911 
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Gross   Imports.  —  Continued. 


Articles  and  Countries. 

Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 

Values  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 

iftir. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

MANUrACTURES  OP — 

Carpets  and  carpeting,  etc. 

(dutiable) 
Carpets  and  rugs  woven 

wiiole  (dutiable)    .   . 
All  other  (dutiable)  .   . 

Sq.  Yards. 

659,807 
297,101 

Sq.  Yards. 

473,604 
166,687 

$3,024,610 
767,232 

$2,247,128 
614,304 

Total 

956,908 

640,291 

$3,791,842 

$2,861,432 

Cloths  (dutiable) 
Imported  from — 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom  .  . 
Other  countries  .  .  . 

Pounds. 

27,394 
5,000,942 
1,026,696 

Pounds. 

'  2,415,236  ' 
215,646 

$33,706 
6,386,606 
1,073,770 

*  $4i024,'595 
594,903 

Total      

I         lbs.   6,055,032 
1  sq.  yds.  8,212,495 

2,630,882  j 
3,864,145  S 

$7,494,082 

$4,619,498 

Dress  Goods,  Women's 
AND       Children's 
(dutiable) 
Imported  from — 

France 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 
Other  countries  .  •  . 

Pounds. 

24,161 

764,086 

37,875 

Pounds. 

2,172 

524,540 
45,593 

$51,636 

1,078,378 

53,458 

$6,836 

912,320 

68,669 

Total 

(          lbs.      826,122 
j  sq,  yds.  3,329,425 

572,305  1 
2,378,719  ( 

$1,183,472 

$987,825 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat, 
alpaca,  etc.  (dutiable)  . 

Press    cloths    of    camel's 
hair  for  oil  milling  pur- 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

$1,885,216 

787 
5,913 

1,708,794 

1,668.333 
55,406 

1,068,618 

$944,704 

Tops,  pounds  (dutiable)  . 
"Wearing    apparel     (duti- 
able)     

5,853 

82,913 

101,422 

8,832,296 

1,302,843 
1,165,895 

6,680,883 

Rags,    noils,    and     other 

Yarn,  pounds  (dutiable)  . 

All     other    manufactures 

of  (dutiable) 

38,374 

689,007 

Total      raanufact- 

$18,862,463 

$27,476,798 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF    IMPORTS    AND   EXPORTS    OF 
WOOL,    1£tc.— Continued. 

Exports  of  Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 


Foreign. 


Articles. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

Quantities. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Values. 

Wool,  Hair  op  the   Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  and  Other  Like  Animals, 
AND  Manufactures  op: 

Unmanufactured— 
Wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  goat, 
camel,  and  other  like  aDimals : 

Class  1— Clothing,  lbs 

Class  2 — Combing,  "     .... 

1,697,529 
132,845 

789,280 

44,450 

1,0C0 

$722,108 
37,647 

$602,663 

32,448 

■'80 

Total  (lbs.) 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  lbs.   .   . 

1,830,374 

834,730 
212,136 

$759,755 

$635,391 
112,867 

Total  unmanufactured     .   .   . 

1,830,374 

1,046,866 

$759,765 

$648,258 

Manufactures  of  — 
Carpets  and  carpeting  — 
Carpets  and  rugs  woven  whole, 

sq.  yds 

All  other,  sq.  yds 

Cloths; 
Lbs 

2,210 
2,004 

46,046 
66,769 

34,550 
95,588 

4,036 
2,967 

3,924 
7,428 

423 
1,821 

$39,338 
3,038 

1         63,171 
j         49,479 

$47,312 
8,379 

Sq.  yds 

Dress  goods,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's : 
Lbs .       . 

6,508 

Sq. yds 

Press  cloths  of  camel's  hair,  tor 
oil  milling  purposes 

774 
480 

11,485 

37,567 

1,029 

21,237 

14,993 

17  "'42 

Wool  wastes 

10  78S 

961 

11,789 

8,9.59 

All  other 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 
etc.,  manufactures  of   ...   . 

9  927 

Total  manufactures  of '.  .  .  . 

$241,342 

$146,790 
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Exports  of  Wool  and  Mandfactures  of.  —  Concluded. 


Domestic. 


Articles. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

Quantities. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Values. 

Wool,  and  Manufactures  op  : 

Unmanufactured,  lbs 

2,148,350 

993,143 

$1,280,296 

$916,506 

Manufactures  of  — 
Blankets 

$2,444,460 
7,009,661 

Cloths  and  dress  goods,  yds.    .   . 

5,388,992 

$4,452,258 

$1,798,034 
1,503,091 

Wearing  apparel  : 
Exported  to  — 

$113,204 

417,233 

6,042 

28,006 

53,475 

2,579,619 

405,751 

174,872 

$457,870 

Italy 

39,006 

138,580 

74,421 

1,807,548 

149,904 

Cuba 

91,025 

84,497 
8,289 

9,699 

286 

581,270 

532,786 

$4,452,258        $3,301,125 
1,629,130          1.012.350 

13,671,472 

8,532,243 

All  other 

12,342,168 

3,981,825 

$18,423,556 

$17,749,421 
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WOOL  REMAINING  IN  WAREHOUSE  JUNE  30, 
1917  AND  1918. 


Wool,   Hair   op   the   Camel,  Goat, 

Alpaca,  and  other  like  animals, 

AND  Manufactures  of  : 

Unmanupactured— 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 

and  other  like  animals  (lbs.)    .   . 

Manufactures  op  — 
Carpets  and    rugs    woven   whole, 

sq.  yds 

Carpets  and  rugs,  all  other,  sq.  yds. , 
Cloths : 

Lbs 

Sq.  yds.    . .  . 

Dress    goods,    women's  and  chil- 
dren's : 

Lbs 

Sq.  yds 

Wearing  apparel 

Tarn  (lbs.) 

All  other 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 

etc.,  manufactures  of 


Total  manufactures  of  (lbs.) 


1017. 


Quantities. 


180,490 


22,622 


1,267,264 
2,286,750 


637,001 
2,127,647 


1918. 


Quantities. 


684,165 


1,288,! 
2,305,; 


635, 
1,182, 


1917. 


$43,892 


$155,394 
1,132,618 


348,779 
227,268 


476,726 
50,048 


$2,390,833 


1918. 


Values. 


$222,242 


$88,650 
37,894 


1,227,352 


364,794 

271,970 

6,446 

458,580 

29,649 


$2,485,335 
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Domestic  Wools.      (F.  Nathaniel  Perkins.) 


Uhio,     Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

I  Blood 

i    "     • 

4  

Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  Clothing 

i  Blood,  Staple 

i    ;;       ;;     

4  

Fine  Delaine 

MicHiQAN,    Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(UNWAoHKD.) 

Fine  Clothing 

^  Blood,  Staple 

f  ;:     ::   

i  

Fine  Delaine 

Kkntucky  AND  Indiana. 

(UNWASHED.) 

i  Blood 

Braid     .'.['..'.'.'.'..'.'..'.'. 
Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 
(unwashed.) 
g  Blood 

Bniid   !!!!!!!!!.!!!!! 

Texas. 

(scoured  basis.) 
12  nionttiH,  rtne  and  fine  medium    . 
Spring,  fine  and  fine  medinin  ... 
Fall,  fine  and  fine  medium     ... 
California, 
(scoured  basis.) 

1*2  nioiithr-,  fine 

Spring,  fine 

Fall,  fine 

Tkrritory     Wool:     Montana,     Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idalio,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium     .    .    .   . 
Clothing,  fine  and  fine  medium  .   .   . 

i  Blood 

«      "      

4  

New  Mexico, 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Georgia  and  Southern. 

Unwashed 


1»18. 


July.  August.    !  September. 


17.5 
16U 
150 


17.5 
IrtO 
147 


178 
155 
140 


165 
155 
135 


68  S  70 


175 
160 
160 


175 

160 
147 


168 
145 
125 


162 
l,iO 
120 


68  g  70 


I91T. 


September. 


* 

• 

* 

90 

62 

65 

la 

66 

76 

76 

& 

77 

76 

76 

« 

77 

75 

74 

@ 

75 

67  @  68 


61 

60 

« 

62 

74 

74 

« 

75 

75 

75 

(S, 

76 

74 

73 

^ 

74 

72 

73 

@ 

75 

-7 

78 

@ 

79 

76 

76 

n 

77 

68 

67 

& 

68 

75 

73 

im 

74 

74 

72 

.*? 

73 

66 

65 

@ 

66 

175 

165 

a 

168 

155 

155 

lai 

160 

150 

115 

M 

120 

175 

170 

m 

175 

160 

155 

r^ 

160 

147 

135 

@ 

140 

180 

180 

m 

182 

* 

165 

Sl 

170 

168 

170 

(S) 

175 

145 

145 

q 

150 

125 

132 

@ 

138 

162 

168 

a 

170 

150 

158 

is; 

160 

120 

138 

@ 

140 

70  0  71 


*  But  little  in  the  raarltet. 
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Boston,  October  3,  1918. 
Domestic  Wools. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  current  year  has  been  marked  by  a  very  active 
moving  of  wool,  and  it  is  worthy  of  special  mention  that  the  wools  have  been 
forwarded  from  country  points  with  greater  promptness  than  has  ever  been 
experienced  in  the  history  of  the  wool  trade. 

Early  in  July  Mr.  Lewis  Penwell,  Chief  of  Wool  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  visited  Boston  as  a  guest  of  Mr.  Ludwig  Eisemann.  Mr. 
Penwell  met  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  trade,  affording  them  an 
opportunity  of  learning  more  fully  of  the  details  of  the  Government's  plans 
relative  to  the  marketing  of  the  1918  clip.  Mr.  Penwell  expressed  "the 
utmost  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  Boston  wool  dealers  have  taken 
hold  of  the  distribution  of  the  wool  to  mills  and  declared  that  the  wool  is 
being  hurried  forward  to  the  manufacturers  as  fast  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances  and  freely  admitted  that  the  wool  merchant  is  a  very 
essential  cog  in  the  distribution  of  wool  to  the  mills." 

The  necessary  supply  of  wool  for  equipping  our  soldiers  and  sailors  is  of 
vital  importance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  hearty  spirit  of  faithful  patriotic  devotion  shown  by  members  of  the 
wool  trade  serving  on  the  several  valuing  and  distributing  committees  in 
behalf  of  the  Government  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

The  increased  consumption  of  wool  by  the  great  demand  for  war  purposes 
has  strikingly  emphasized  tiie  need  of  a  greater  production  of  wool  within 
our  own  borders.  The  More  Slieep-More  Wool  Association  of  the  United 
States  has  been  pushing  its  campaign  with  increased  vigor. 

PuLLKu  Wools.       (W.   .A.   Blancharu.) 


Extra,  and  Fine  A 

A  Huper 

B  Super 

0  Super  .... 
Fine  Coinbin;;    .    . 
Medium  Combing 
Low  Combing    .   . 


July. 


170  g  175 
155  a  160 
145  a  150 
115  a  130 
165  ft  170 
155  a  160 
125  g  140 


191M. 


iugust.      September, 


170  ®  175 
155  Q  160 
145  g  160 
!15  (ft  130 
165  a  170 
It 5  a  160 
1J5  g  140 


170  a  175 
155  3  160 

145  @  150 
115  @  130 
165  @  170 
165  g  160 
125  @  140 


i»ir. 

Si-pt 

ember. 

165 

-a 

180 

155 

1 

160 

140 

a 

145 

100 

a 

116 

160 

(ai 

165 

145 

a 

I6i; 

115 

@ 

125 

Pulled  Wools. 
The  pulled  wool  market  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  is  the  market 
for  other  wools.  The  Government,  which  took  control  of  all  wools  months 
ago,  still  maintains  its  control  and  allows  no  wool  to  pass  into  consumers' 
hands  except  through  its  accredited  agents,  and  manufacturers  are  much 
concerned  as  to  liow  they  shall  obtain  a  supply  of  wools  for  civilian  purposes 
in  the  coming  months.  Prices  having  been  fixed  by  the  authorities  admit  of 
no  change  in  quotations,  which  are,  therefore,  carried  at  the  same  figures  as 
in  recent  months. 
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NATIONAL   ASSOCIATrON   OF    WOOL    MANUFACTURERS. 


FoKEiGN  Wools.     (Maugek  &  Avery.) 


Australian  Combing  :* 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools :  * 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White    .    . 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open   .   . 

"  "      No.  2,  Open  .    . 


1018. 


July. 


100 
90 
85 


85 
90 

105 
100 

90 

87 
75 

75 

60 

85 
80 
85 


50  ®  55 
45  @  50 
41  @  46 


August. 


100 
90 
85 

92 
87 
70 

85 
90 

105 
100 

90 
87 
75 

75 


September. 


100 
90 

85 

92 
87 
70 

85 
90 

105 
100 

90 

87 
75 

75 
60 

85 
80 
85 


50  @  55 
45  ig  50 
41  @  46 


50  @  55 
45  ig  50 
41  @  46 


1917. 


September. 


70  @  72 
60  @  62 


S3  i§  86 
75  @  80 


60 
52  @  55 
40  (g  45 


*  There  were  no  Australian  or  English  wools  on  the  market. 


Boston,  October  21,  1918. 


Foreign  Wools. 


During  the  past  quarter  all  wools  have  been  under  Government  control, 
and  licenses  for  importation  of  wools  suspended. 

South  American  wools  have  been  bought  through  a  syndicate  of  dealers, 
but  upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Koshland  and  Mr.  Wilcock,  who  have  been  sent 
to  Argentina  for  that  purpose,  they  will  take  charge  of  the  direct  purchase 
of  wool  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Values  of  the  leading  classes  of  wool  having  been  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, quotations  do  not  change. 

Mauger  &  Avert. 


STATEMENT   OF   THE   OWNERSHIP,    ETC.  401 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,   CIRCULA- 
TION,   ETC.,    REQUIRED   BY   THE    ACT   OF   CONGRESS 
OF   AUGUST  24,    1912. 

Of  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, published  quarterly,  at  50  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
for  October  1,  1918. 

State   of   Massachusetts  \ 
CoDNTY  OF  Suffolk  j 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  tlie  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  li)l2,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are  : 

Publisher,    National    Association    of    Wool    Manufacturers,    50    State 

Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Editor,  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  50  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Managing  Editor,  none. 
Business  Managers,  none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock)  : 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  50  State  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  tlie  principal  officers  being:  President,  Frederic  S.  Clark, 
North  Billerica,  Muss. ;  Vice-Presidents,  William  M.  Wood,  Boston, 
Mass.;  George  H.  Hodgson,  Cleveland,  0.;  Franklin  W.  Hobbs, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Winthrop  L.  Marvin, 
Boston,  Mass. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  liolding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are   (If  there  are  none,  so  state)  : 

There  are  no  bonds,  mortgages  or  securities  of  any  kind. 

WINTHROP  L.  MARVIN, 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23d  day  of  September,  1918. 

James  G.  Hill, 

Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  March  25,  1921.) 
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Specialization 


AN  ofgfanization  so  extensive,  em- 
bracingf  more  than  forty  mills, 
makes  possible  a  high  degree  of  special- 
ization. Each  mill  can  concentrate  on 
those  fabrics  to  which  it  is  best  adapted, 
bringing  to  bear  on  them  all  the  advan- 
tages of  specialized  equipment,  suitable 
labor  supply  and  thorough  experience. 
These  favorable  factors  are  clearly 
manifest  in  American  Woolen  Company 
fabrics.  For  style,  dependability  and  in- 
trinsic value,  their  fame  is  international. 


Ainerican¥oolenConipaiF 

WmMWood.  President 

Selling  Agency 

American  Woolen  Company  of  New  York 

18th  to  19th  Street  on  Fourth  Av«nue, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


atrlmston  jHiIlg 


INCORPORATED    1863 

LAWRENCE.   MASS. 


FRANKLIN    W.    HOBBS,  President 
78  Chauncy  St.,  Boston 

ALBERT   H.   CHAMBERLAIN,   Treasurer 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


Wool  Combed  on  Commission 
Worsted  Tops 

Worsted  Yarns 

Combed  Cotton  Yarns 
Mercerized  Yarns 

Worsted  Dress  Fabrics 

Men's  Wear  Fabrics 

Specialties 
SELLING  AGENTS 

William  Whitman  Company,  Inc. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

78  Chauncy  St.  25  Madison  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

300  Chestnut  St.  Continental  and  Commercial 

Bank  Bldg. 
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Pacific  Mills 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
DOVER,  N.  H. 
.     COLUMBIA,   S.  C. 


MAKERS   OF 


Printed,  Dyed  and  Bleached 

Cotton  Goods  and  Cotton 

Warp  and  all  Wool 

Dress  Goods 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICES 

70  Kilby  Street,  Boston 


AD  VER  TISEMEN  TS. 


FORSTMANN  &  HUFFMANN  CO. 

PASSAIC,    N.  J. 


Manufacturers    of     High     Grade    Woolen     and 

Worsted   Fabrics  for   Ladies'   and 

Men's  Wear 


Fine  Dry  Spun  Worsted  Yarns  for  the  Weaving 
and  Knitting  Trades 


EXECUTIVE  offices:  Passaic,  n.  J. 

SELLING    offices: 

NEW  YORK:  Men's  Wear  ]  Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Co.,  Inc. 

and  Dress  Goods  J  230  Fifth  Ave. 

BOSTON  :  52  Chauncy  St. 

PHILADELPHIA:   Bulletin  BIdg.,  City  Hall  Square 

CHICAGO :  Men's  Wear,  206  South  Market  St. 
Dress  Goods,  209  South  Fifth  Ave. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


BOTANY  WORSTED  MILLS 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Dress  Goods,  Broadcloths 
Velours,  Men's  Wear  Fabrics 

Fine  Worsted  Yarns— Dry  Spun 


riAIN  OFFICES:  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


Dress  Goods  Selling  Agencies  at : 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.  Colonial  Trust  Building 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

176  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  77  Summer  St. 

CLEVELAND  DETROIT 

Rockefeller  Bldg.  "Washington  Arcade  Bldg, 

ST.  LOUIS  MINNEAPOLIS 

Century  Bldg.  Palace  Building 

Men's  Wear  Selling  Agencies: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.  175  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

REPRESENTATIVE   FOR  WORSTED  YARNS: 

WALTER  D.  LARZELERE,  Commercial  Trust  Bldg. 
15th  &  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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me  CMaoil  Woisteii  pis  Bo. 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO 
GEORGE  H.  HODGSON,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Uniform  Cloth 

Plain  and  Fancy  Weave  Serges 
Skein  Dye  Fabrics  and  Mixtures 

For  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Wear 


^K 


TTM 


MILLS     AT 
CLEVELAND,  O.        PHILADELPHIA,  PA.       CAHDEN,  N.  J. 
RAVENNA,  O.  JAMESTOWN,  N.  J.         PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


HALLOWELL,  JONES  &  DONALD 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOL 


WILLIAM  E.  JONES  252  SUMMER  STREET 

FRANK  W.   HALLOWELL 

CORDON   DONALD 

WALTER  M.  MARSTON  BOSTON 


LEIGH    iSc    BUTLER, 

Successors  to  EVAN  ARTHUR  LEIGH, 
232  Summer  Street,   =   =   Boston,  Mass. 


PLATT'S  Improved  Machinery  for  Preparing,  Drawing  and  Spinning 
French  Worsted  Yarns. 

PLATT'S  Woolen  and  Worsted  Carding  Engines— Special  Designs. 

PLATT'S  Cotton,  Cotton  Waste,  Woolen  and  Worsted  Mules. 

PLATT'S  Special  Machinery  for  making  Cotton  Waste  into  Yarns 


AGENCIES 


AUSTRALIA 

c^Mx5^ttf«'!.«  DOMESTIC   AND    FOREIGN 

SOUTH   AMERICA 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


w 
o 
o 

L 


F.   NATHANIEL    PERKINS 

263    SUMMER    STREET.    BOSTON.    MASS. 


CABLE   ADDRESS,    "BROOKHUNT" 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JEREMIAH  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

WOOL 

481  SUMMER    STREET, 
BOSTON 

BROWN    Ca    ADAMS 

Commission     MercKants 

269-279    SUMMER    STREET 

BOSTON 


Jacob  T*.   Bro-wn  Albert  S.   Ho-we 

SamTjel  G.  Adams  Harry  P.   Bradford 

£dm\anid  F*.  Iceland        Harold  M.  Cumming's 


Rstablished    1892 


J.  KOSHLAND  &  CO. 

WOOL 

Commission   Merchants 

268-272    SUMMER    STREET 

BOSTON       =        '        MASS. 
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"  Supply  Cloth  by  the 
^^;'f       Hundred  Million  Yards ! " 

/  ,  camethe  nation' 9  call.  Textile  mills  speeded 
■\>  ^  up  production  witli  electric  power  and 
7'  quickly  delivered  the  special  material  required. 
Is'  Airplane  and  other  cloth  was  invented.  It 
\l  proved  of  better  quality  than  that  imported. 
Knitting  mills,  even  before  January  1st, 
1918,  took  care  of  orders  for  80,000,000  pairs  of 
socks,  75,000,000  undergarments,  10,000,000 
pairs  of  gloves,  etc. 

Here  was  the  problem  of  the  textile  indus- 
try :  Every  loom,  every  knitting  machine  had  to 
be  speeded  up  to  super-production  and  still  ex- 
cellent quality  of  product  must  be  maintained. 
Electric  power  alone  proved  steady  enough  to 
meet  these  requirements.  The  steady  speed 
greatly  reduced  maintenance  of  textile  ma- 
chinery and  partly  mitigated  the  shortage  of 
skilled  labor. 

The  critical  condition  of  the  textile  industry 
due  to  dye  shortage  has  been  gradually  relieved 
)iy  the  chemical  industry  until  today  even  arti- 
ficial indigo  is  available.  Coal  from  the  mines, 
oil  from  wells,  alkalis  from  salt  rock,  limestone 
and  by-products  of  coal,  all  were  acted  upon 
by  mechanical  power  supplied  by  electric  motors 
in  electric-lighted  plants. 

And  electricity  proved  to  be  the  most  quickly 

available  power.    Public  service  companies  were 

ready  to  supply  current  for  running  motors  as 

suon  as  they  were  delivered.  Motors  were 

ttached  to  machines  and  all  spare  floor 

^  space   made   productive. 

J         We  of  the  electrical 

I  ^^^  industry    are    proud    of 

electricity '  s  part  in  speeding 

up  the  textile  industry. 


/. 


GENERAL   ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


General  Office: 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 


Sales  offices  in 
all  larffe  cities. 


7544-1 
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Fast  Colors  for  Cotton  and  Wool 

Helindone    Colors 

Indigo  MLB 

H.  A.  METZ  ^  CO. 

New  York,    122   Hudson    Street 

Boston,  140-142  Oliver  St.  Philadelphia,  104  Chestnut  St. 

Providence,  23  S.  Main  St.  Chicago,  317  N.  Clari(  St. 

Charlotte,  210  S.  Tryon  St.  Atlanta,  1418  Empire  Bidg. 

San  Francisco,  580-582  Howard  St.     Montreal,  30  St.  Francois  Xavier 
Laboratories:    Newark,  N.  J.  [St. 

SOLE    AGENTS    IN    U.    S.    AND    CANADA    FOR 

Farbwerke  vorm.    Meister,   Lucius  Cf  Bruening 


A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  COMPANY, 

644-54  GREENWICH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

dyestuffsInTchemicals. 

Agents  for  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
Basle,  Switzerland. 

fAST  COTTON  BLIES  AND  BLACKS. 

Also  Full  Line  of  Dyes  for  Union  Goods. 
Write  for  Particulars. 

CAISTIC  POTASH  90  Per  Cent. 

For  Wool  Scouring. 

BRANCHES: 

BOSTON 283-285  Congress  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA 50-52  N.  Front  Street. 

PROVIDENCE 13  Mathewson  Street. 

CHICAGO     .     .     o 145=147  W.KinzieStreet. 

MONTREAL 34  St.  Peter  Street. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS.  \  \ 


Worsted  Machinery 


MADE    IN    THE 


United  States, 


LOWELL  MACHINE  SHOP, 

LOWELL,  HASS. 

SPINNING  FRAMES  with  caps,  ringrs,  or  flyers 
and  any  kind  of  spindles  for  long  or  short 
wool,  and  any  gauge  of  rollers. 

DANDY  ROVERS  and  REDUCERS  with  all 
latest  improvements 

WEIGH  BOXES  and  DRAWING  BOXES  with 
any  kind  of  rollers  and  any  number  of 
spindles. 

GILL-BOXES  for  drawing,  fitted  with  cans  or 
spindles. 

GILL-BOXES  for  preparing  before  comoing  and 
finishing  afterwards. 

MODIFICATIONS  will  be  made  of  the  above 
machinery  to  suit  different   kinds  of  work. 

REPAIRS  for  the  foregoing  furnished  upon  short 
notice. 
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Philadelphia  Textile 
School 

of  the 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art 

Established  1884 

WOOL,  WORSTED,  COTTON, 

SILK 

Courses  of  Study  include  the  Technicalities  of  all  Varieties 
of  Textiles.     No  Academic  Studies. 

Adequate  Mechanical  Equipment. 


Especial  Attention  given  to  tiie  Practicai  Application 
of  tlie  Instruction 


Illustrated  Circular  and  Partial  List  of  Former  Students  with  their 
Occupations,  Sent  on  Application  to 

E.  W.   FRANCE,    Director 

PINE  and  BROAD  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Lowell 
Textile  School 


Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile 
manufacture,  including  all  commercial  fibers.  Complete  three-year 
diploma  courses  in  Cotton  Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing, 
Textile  Designing. 

Degrees  of  B.  T.  C.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Chemistry)  and  B.  T.  E. 
(Bachelor  of  Textile  Engineering)  offered  for  completion  of  pre- 
scribed four-year  courses. 

Positions  attained  by  Day  Graduates,  1899-1917. 


Directors  of  Textile  Schools 

1 

Teachers      ...... 

9 

Mill  Vice-Presidents           .... 

2 

Mill  Treasurers  and  Agents 

10 

Mill  Superintendents          .... 

28 

Mill  Assistant  Superintendents     . 

14 

Mill  Foremen  of  Departments 

12 

Assistants  to  Superintendents 

1 

Mill  Auditors  and  Accountants     . 

3 

Mill  Clerks 

1 

Second  Hands        ..... 

4 

Managers     ...... 

24 

Textile  Designers  and  Fabric  Experts 

19 

Purchasing  Agents              .... 

3 

In  Commission  Houses       .... 

5 

Salesmen     ...... 

8 

Chemists,  Dyers  and  Chemical  Salesmen 

54 

In  U.  S.  Military  Service  .... 

33 

In  U.  S.  Civilian  Service   .... 

16 

In  State  Employ     .            .            .            .            . 

1 

Textile  Manufacturing,  Unassigned 

14 

Industrial  Engineering      .... 

9 

Mill  Engineering    ..... 

9 

Civil  Engineering  ..... 

1 

Trade  Journalists    ..... 

3 

In  Business,  Textile  Distributing  or  incidental  thereto 

5 

Other  Business        ..... 

17 

Employment  not  known    .... 

23 

Married  Women     ..... 

3 

Deceased     ...... 

9 

Total 


341 


Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted 
without  examination. 

For  Catalogue  Address 

CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  S.  B.,  Principal 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


Worsted  Goods 

that  can  be  woven  with  one  shuttle  can  and 
should  be  woven  on 

NORTHROP 

Trade-Mark  Registered 

LOOMS 

They  will  save  50  to  75  per  cent  of 
Labor  Cost  of  Weaving 


DRAPER  CORPORATION  HOPEDALE  MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
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